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Foreword 

by 

The Lord Fisher of Kilverstone 

I HAVE been asked to give a send-off to a new book on shooting, 
which the author, the “Warden of the Marshes”, informs me is 
designed to appeal mainly to young shooters and to others who 
have taken up the sport somewhat late in life. To such I propose to 
offer a few words of encouragement and advice which may help them 
to follow in the footsteps of their experienced mentor, so that the 
on-rush of a covey of driven partridges no longer disconcerts them, 
but, on the contrary, alerts them to that quick yet ordered series of 
motions which together conduce to the successful practice of this 
most popular sport. 

The first thing you have to learn to do is to be able to align your 
gun steadily on a stationary target, such as a sitting rabbit, and not 
shoot over its back. A friend of mine was travelling in China many 
years ago and was invited to witness some recruits being put through 
a course of musketry. You can imagine my friend’s astonishment 
when he found the recruits firing at the 500-yard target from the 
ridiculous distance of 50 yards! When my friend pointed out that 
the weapon was quite capable of giving a good account of itself at 
the proper range the instructor replied: “Sir, I am told to teach 
these young men how to hit the bullseye. Were I to withdraw them 
to the distance you suggest, not only would they make very far 
bullseyes, but I doubt whether some of them would even hit the 
target at all.” 

That old Chinaman was right in theory, imparting to his pupils 
confidence in their weapons before moving them on to more exacting 
ranges. It is the same with you. You must have complete confidence 
in your gun. It must come up to your shoulder with the barrels 
pointing at the object you hope to kill without your being conscious 
of any adjustment. The action must be purely automatic. The stock 
of your gun must be set at the right angle and be of the correct length 
to suit your particular conformation. The barrels must be of the 
right length to be sure the gun is comfortably balanced. The pull on 
the triggers must not be too heavy. 
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Your gun-maker will see to all this. He will take you down to his 
trial-ground, give you an adjustable gun, and ask you to take pot¬ 
shots at a mark on a target. This will enable him to adjust your own 
gun so that it automatically points at the mark. You must hold it 
tightly to your shoulder with your right arm so that it does not kick, 
and your left arm must be held well down the barrels so as to enable 
it to follow the directions of your master eye. Do not shut the other 
eye, it widens your field of vision and is a great help in quick shooting. 
When shooting at driven birds the only potshot you will get is at a 
bird flying directly at you. This, of course, is the easiest shot of all; but, 
paradoxical as it may sound, it is the one most difficult to accomplish, 

The difficulty lies in not being able to make up your mind to shoot 
soon enough. That greatest of ail partridge shots, Sir Cuthbert 
Quilter, Bart., would go into action while the covey was quite 80 
yards away. By the time he pulled the trigger they would be well 
within range, and he would drop a right and left away in front, 
change his gun while the covey was passing over his head, and kill 
another right and left as they hastened out of shot, tie told me that 
he was shooting at the second bird before the shot had reached the 
first. Perhaps it would have been more accurate to say, “before the 
first bird had had time to crumple up”. 

The late Mr. Rimington Wilson and another well-known shot 
were once standing next to each other behind a belt of tall elm trees 
at Culford when a covey of eight partridges came over between them. 
They each took two birds out in front, changed their guns and each 
took two more—and so bagged the lot! That shows what can be 
done. I am afraid that you must not aspire to perform such incredible 
feats, but many of you will one day, I hope, be killing one bird in 
front and one behind with fair regularity, if only you can learn to 
let off the first barrel soon enough! It is impossible to lay too much 
emphasis on this fundamental need. 

Every beginner hopes one day to become a first-class shot. To do 
this you must force yourself to let off your gun at the earliest possible 
moment. Don : t worry if you make a lot of misses. Those cartridges 
are not wasted as are those fired despairingly at birds that have passed 
the line of guns and are rapidly getting further and further out of 
shot. Those coming at you are as rapidly coming within shot. Never 
turn round until you have learned, by long practice, to hit a good 
proportion of the birds that are coming at you. As the late Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey said; “The good shot steadily holds his ground and 
drops the birds as they approach him.” Don’t be discouraged. Go 
on trying. 6 

The difficult shots look to be those you fire at birds crossing to the 
left or right of you or flying directly over your head, A pheasant 
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normally flies at about 60 feet a second and a partridge not quite so 
fast. The shot that you loose off at them travels at about 800 feet 
a second. You have got to make them meet at any distance between 
30 and 50 yards. 

Time and again after you have made some such spectacular shot, 
you are asked: “How many yards in front of that one did you aim?” 
This artless question presumes that you are capable of making an 
instantaneous calculation which would baffle even the great Einstein, 
with all his knowledge of the obscure theory of Relativity. 

Obviously it is no use taking potshots at such birds as you would 
be behind them every time. Even if you aim well ahead of them the 
chances of hitting them would be highly problematical. And yet 
you will see the first-class shot bringing them down pretty regularly 
and not only hitting them but hitting them in the head and neck. 
He is ashamed of himself if he hits them in the body or in the tail. 
How does he accomplish this? The answer is simple: by making the 
bird fly into the shot, not the shot into the bird. As Sir Ralph said: 
“If the aim be true, the head and neck of the bird will then receive 
the centre pellets of the charge of shot.” 

Perhaps the easiest way to achieve this “true aim” is by the exercise 
of a feat of imagination. Pretend that you have a long broomstick 
projecting from the end of your barrel, long enough for the broom 
itself to reach the line of flight of the bird. Bring the broom rapidly 
on to the bird’s tail and ruffle up its feathers the wrong way. Pull the 
trigger when your broom has passed the bird’s head without the very 
slightest check of the swing of your gun. 

You will no doubt have noticed that if you throw something out 
of the window of a moving train it does not fall to earth at once but 
travels along in the same direction as the train till gravity brings 
it to the ground. This is because of the momentum communicated to 
it by the moving train. The same thing happens to your shot when 
they leave the barrel of your gun; temporarily, at any rate, they move 
sideways in the same direction as your rapidly moving gun, which 
should be in the same direction as the moving bird if your aim is 
correct. As your gun has just ruffled up the feathers of the bird it 
must be moving a wee bit faster than the bird is flying and is pointing- 
just ahead of the bird when you pull the trigger. This allows for any 
loss of momentum in your shot, so the bird’s head must “receive the 
centre pellets of the charge of shot”. Whatever you do, do not check 
the forward swing of your gun when you pull the trigger. It is as 
simple as all that, once you have learned how to do it. 

Admittedly this is not so easy to carry out. You may find you are 
missing your bird though you have a good swing on your gun. You 
are shooting under your bird, owing to faulty footwork, This is every 
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bit as important in shooting as it is in cricket or in golf. Remember 
that Mother Earth is the only thing that is not in motion when you 
are trying to hit a bird on the wing. Choose a nice level spot to stand 
on; and if you are in a ploughed field stamp the ground down so that 
there is no chance of your balance being upset. Your legs should be 
slightly apart and you should lean forward a little to counteract the 
kick of your gun. 

Normally, if you shoot from your right shoulder your weight will 
rest on your left foot, which should be slightly in advance of your 
right. This will be your position when you have trained yourself 
to shoot far out at a bird that is flying straight at you. It is different 
with crossing shots. If you watch a first-class shot in action you will 
observe that all his movements are extremely rapid, but at the same 
time orderly and deliberate. There is nothing jerky in anything he 
does. His body seems to roll from his hips, and he shifts his weight 
according to the flight of the bird he is aiming at. 

This rolling movement is an integral part of the essential swing 
and is communicated to the alignment of your gun. As the roll is 
fundamentally of a rotatory nature the barrels tend to droop as it 
proceeds. This is the reason why you will find yourself shooting under 
the line of flight of the bird you are aiming at, unless you counteract 
the droop by the uplift of the shoulder above whichever foot is carrying 
your weight at the moment you pull the trigger. When you are 
shooting at a bird crossing anywhere to your left your weight is on 
your left foot, and your right foot comes on to its toe and so lifts your 
left shoulder to compensate for the droop, and your barrels continue 
to travel evenly in the line of flight. For a bird crossing anywhere 
to your right you reverse the process; for a bird passing directly over¬ 
head you steadily hold your ground and lean slightly backward to 
allow for the swing. 

All this may sound rather complicated, but you must not be dis¬ 
couraged, With practice and perseverance it will in time become 
just as automatic as bringing your gun up to the shoulder. A first- 
class shot is conscious of nothing but the fact that a bird is flying in 
the air. If he should fail to hit it in the head and neck he wonders why. 


Kilvefstane Hall, 
Thetford, 
Norfolk. 
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“ T ONG and slender and light as a feather, it came to the shoulder 

I i with wonderful ease. Then there was a groove on the barrel 
at the breach and for some inches up which caught the eye and 
guided the glance like a trough to the sight at the muzzle and thence 
to the bird. The stock was shod with brass, and the trigger-guard 
was of brass with a kind of flange stretching half-way down to the butt 
and inserted in the wood. After a few minutes 1 polishing it shone 
like gold, and to see the sunlight flash on it was a joy.” 

That, you will remember, is from The Amateur Poacher, almost, if 
not quite, the best book that Richard Jeffries wrote. A book full of 
the golden glow of Victorian shooting days, when hedgerows were 
thick, lanes were lovely with dog-roses, teal dibbled among the water 
lilies, and the bulldozer had not been invented. 

Jeffries gives more than a hint in those enchanted sentences of why 
we go shooting. It is partly because every true man loves a good gun. 
Equally, he loves the feel and temper of a horse, the spring and whip 
of a rod. 

For these things—shooting, fishing and hunting—are of the essential 
manliness of man. Primitive instincts which we may suppress but can 
never ignore. 

Shooting is a part of the hunting instinct. It is as natural for a man 
to take delight in good marksmanship or in the scenting powers and 
work of gun-dogs as it is for him to breathe or run or eat or grow things 
in a garden. Without tillers of the soil and hunters of the field there 
would have been no human race. Trite but true. 

So, when an assertive bogus-intellectual female with a Brompton 
Road voice pounced on me one night at a dinner-party and demanded: 
“Why do you shoot? Why do you love killing things? It isn’t even 
intelligent. You must be a sadist!” I merely replied mildly: 

“I am so sorry you don’t like shooting. I was just going to send 
you a brace of pheasants.” 

“Oh! But I should adore them. I love roast pheasant.” 

“Well, I’m afraid you won’t get them,” was the brutal reply. “If 
you tried to eat them, hypocrisy would stick in your throat and 
choke you!” 

That little episode points the moral that those vociferous females 
of both sexes who decry the sports of the field and accuse sportsmen 
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of calculated cruelties to inoffensive birds and beasts are usually the 
greatest humbugs unhung. Not one in ten would boggle at snipe 
on toast or quails in aspic. 

The average shooting man is a countryman at heart, usually some¬ 
thing of a naturalist, a lover of the changing lights and colours on 
woodlands, stubbles, marshlands and moors. Above all, a kindly 
man at heart. For that reason the code of shooting behaviour is strict. 
No true sportsman takes a long shot for fear of sending a bird away 
wounded. Nor does he shoot the sitting pheasant or “brown” a 
covey of partridges jugging on the stubble. He may “pot” a sitting 
rabbit for the pot but he will think twice before he lifts his gun at a 
stationary hare. Equally, he does not give up the search for a runner 
until the bird has been found or lost irretrievably. Nor does he shoot 
at a low pheasant. 

True, shooting went through a period of extravagance which did. 
little credit to the sport and nothing to enhance its prestige. That was 
the era of the big bag craze when, in late Victorian and Edwardian 
times, it became the fashion for landowners and shooting tenants 
to see who could rear the largest head of birds and kill the greatest 
number during the day. There is everything to be said for rearing, 
but when it is excessive it brings shooting into disrepute, ridicule 
and bad odour. 

And when more than a thousand pheasants are killed in one day the 
sport is degraded to the level of accurate and mechanical marksman¬ 
ship. 

Most of us remember days when, outside any covert, in the golden 
glow of the late afternoon sun, one might see anything from fifty to- 
several hundred pheasants feeding on the field. And perhaps as many 
hares and rabbits. Indeed, in boyhood days near Newmarket it was 
said that if you went into the parishes of Dullingham or Stretchworth 
and clapped your hands “the whole field would get up and run away.” 
In such multitudes were the hares and rabbits. 

Unfortunately, over-preserving of hares and rabbits and good, 
farming do not go hand in hand. Largely for that reason, the Radicals 
launched their campaign against the landowner in the early nineteen 
hundreds, That campaign, led by Lloyd George, culminated in the 
Budget of 1910, aimed at the extermination of the squire. The melan-. 
choly result is unhappily apparent in too many counties. ; 

The difference today is that the old, bitterly class-conscious cam -1 
paign against the game preserver, induced largely by excessive rearing, \ 
is forgotten. It is a dead letter. There is less game in the country - 
but more people are shooting. Few large estates are run on the. 
old-fashioned, friendly lines, whereby the owner invited his friends, 
and tenants to shoot at no cost to themselves, other than the price of 
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cartridges and a tip for the keeper. Today the large estate is run as a 
syndicate and the majority of shoots are small. 

More people are shooting nowadays, particularly those of a humbler 
sort, and thereby shooting is assured of popular support among all 
classes. It is not nearly so likely to be made the target of a political 
campaign. 

Today a balance must be struck between the rearing and keepering 
standards of the old days and the widespread popularity of shooting 
among all classes. If we can achieve that, shooting will be assured 
of a long life for many generations to come. 

It is my purpose in this book to try to point the way and plot some 
of the paths by which the average shooting man, beginner or not, 
can help to create that happy state of affairs. I have tried to blend 
instruction for the beginner with more advanced suggestions for the 
man who carries the burden of trying to run a shoot and show the 
best possible sport for himself and for his guns or guests. Times have 
changed but principles remain unaltered. 

Finally, I must express my sincere thanks to Lord Fisher, that good 
sportsman and forthright Englishman, for so very kindly writing the 
Introduction to this book and the Chapter on “Why Partridges 
Have Decreased’’. No one knows more about the problems of game 
and few men have done more to encourage game preservation and 
good forestry. Not only has he planted more than 500,000 trees, but, 
in a farming sense, he has “made the desert bloom” on his sandy 
Norfolk acres. 

J. Wentworth-Day 

Wicken, 

Cambs. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Gun for You 

“The Gun or Fowling Piece . . . is a generall Engine and may serve 
for any Fowle Great or Little whatsoever, for it hath no respect 
at what it striketh.” 

GERVASE MARKHAM, 1 6 a I 

O NE day, as we came in unexpectedly from a voyage in the 
punt, something was discovered burning among the logs on the 
kitchen hearth, and, though a desperate rescue was attempted, 
nothing was left but the barrel of our precious gun and some crooked 
iron representing the remains of the lock. . . . The sense of the cruel 
injustice of that act will never quite depart. 

“But they could not burn the barrel and we almost succeeded in 
fitting it to a stock of elder. . . . The matchlock, for as such it was 
intended, was nearly finished when our hopes were dashed to the 
ground by a piece of unnatural cunning. One morning the breech- 
piece that screwed in was missing. This was fatal. A barrel without a 
breechpiece is like a cup without a bottom. It was all over.” 

And that again is from The Amateur Poacher, that enchanted book 
of boyhood days. Could any words better picture the poignancy of 
the boyish desire to own a gun and its bitter dashing to the ground? 
Luckily, the young Jeffries and his brother, who bore the charmingly 
classical name of Orion, were rewarded, not long after the destruction 
of the bell-mouthed barrel, with a barrel belonging to a piece which 
“dated from the time between Stuart and Hanover”. They fitted it 
to that long, graceful and feather-like single-barrelled muzzle-loader, 
whose description opens the introduction to this book. 

How many shooting men can say that they learned to shoot with 
a muzzle-loader? Very few under the age of fifty. Yet I confess with 
joy and no little nostalgic pleasure that I fired my first shot from a 
single-barrelled muzzle-loader. Like Jeffries’ boyhood weapon, it 
was long and light and slender. And, like his gun, it was at least 
seventy years old. It belonged to old Bob King, our farm bailiff, 
whose boast it was that he had entered my mother’s family’s service 
when a fortnight old! His first useful function was to lie swaddled in 
a blanket on the wooden lid of the great copper in the whitewashed 
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laundry, where, gurgling and cooing, he kept the lid from bubbling 
off whilst his mother pounded at a “killer” 1 full of soapsuds and 
sheets. Country women in those days thought nothing of such 
heroic performances. Bob stayed with us until his death, near on 
ninety. 

Bob had bought the gun for “half a crown and a tarrier dawg” 
more than fifty years earlier from a man who was uncertain of its age. 
The charge was one clay pipeful of powder, well rammed down with 
a wad of newspaper, and one clay pipeful of shot. You rammed the 
powder until the ramrod jumped out of the barrel and you were 
recommended to chew the shot in order to make it “fly fudder”. If 
one’s teeth were not equal to chewing lead, the next best thing was to 
mix the shot with melted tallow. This made it “fly in a ball”. But 
by far the surest method of killing at long range was to load with 
one of Mr. Eley’s “patent wire cartridges”. Who nowadays uses a 
wire cartridge? Probably not one shooter in a hundred would recog¬ 
nise the wire gauze container which we used to ram down on top of 
the powder change. 

Long shots were occasionally pulled off, birds being killed at 70 
yards or more. It was fondly believed that the wire cartridge con¬ 
centrated the shot for at least 20 or 30 yards after leaving the muzzle, 
when the gauze container disintegrated and the shot was released in 
a spray, like a burst of shrapnel. I have heard of three or four part¬ 
ridges being killed out of a covey on the wing at one shot. The most 
remarkable performance was that of old Mole, our shepherd, who, 
creeping up a ditch one rimey winter’s day with his brass-bound 
Tower musket, loaded with swan-shot, poked the barrel through the 
hedge, took careful aim at a dozen hoodie crows sitting like ghouls on 
a row of hurdles and slew seven. 

That performance was utterly eclipsed by my longshore friend 
Bob South, a yacht-hand and wildfowlcr of Mcrsca Island, who, in 
the winter of 1947-8, killed nine brent geese at one shot using a single- 
barrelled breech-loading 12-bore and an ordinary game-cartridge 
loaded with No. 6 shot. Bob crept in his punt up a rill through the 
saltings on the flooding tide and, lying flat and paddling noiselessly, 
got right in among some two hundred brent, which were standing 
and feeding on top of the salting. 

As the forest of necks suddenly went up, Bob rose on one knee, 
let drive and knocked out nine at about 35 yards range. It is, I 
believe, the record shot at brent with a single game cartridge. It 
makes the eleven geese with two barrels claimed by Mr. Colin MacLean 
look silly by comparison and, again, by comparison, it beats the sixteen 
brent killed with a right and left by Mr. A. Tulley on 13th February 

1 Wash-tub. 
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1922 near Fenham Slacks on the Northumbrian coast. Mr. fulley 
also used an ordinary 12-bore and No. 6 shot. 

To return to muzzle-loaders, I must confess that I still shoot with 
three or four of the seventeen muzzle-loaders of all bores and lengths 
which adorn the gunroom. There is, for example, a single 4-bore 
by Wilkinson of Pall Mall, made in the year of Waterloo, ■which, 
although 14 pounds in weight, handles sweetly, shoots strongly and 
will kill a goose stone dead at 90 yards. Today, with 4-bore cartridg'es 
costing half-a-sovereign or so each, such a gun has very definite uses, 
particularly in the punt or from the deck of the fishing smack which 
is the “mother ship” on my salt water fowling occasions. Then there 
is a single io-bore by G. E. Lewis, as good as the day it was built, 
and a superb double 12-bore by Blissett, a joy to shoot with. The 
range and penetration of all three guns are exceptional, whilst their 
lightness and ease of handling is remarkable. A best-quality muzzle- 
loader is always a work of art, and owing to the simplicity and lightness 
of its locks it handles with featherweight ease. 

But although a few older men may find a connoisseur’s pleasure in 
shooting with a good muzzle-loader—I know of an elderly gentleman 
in Kent who shoots his partridges on the wing with a pair of flint¬ 
locks—the fact remains that no muzzle-loader is the gun for a beginner. 
The risks are too great. First, the gun may be so old that the metal 
has become “sugary” and liable to blow up. Secondly, there is the 
risk of overcharging, which again means blowing the weapon to pieces. 
Thirdly, the even greater risk of reloading the gun when a grain or 
two of smouldering powder may still cling to the inside of the barrel. 
It that happens the new charge, as it is poured down the barrel, will 
ignite, a tongue of flame will shoot out of the muzzle and the powder 
flask will blow up in the shooter’s hand, taking his hand with it. 
For that reason I always swab out my muzzle-loading punt-gun and 
the 4-bore with a twist of oakum on the loading-rod before recharging 
either of them. 

To come to the ideal gun for the beginner. The best gun for a 
boy is a '410, either single or double. The cartridges are easy to 
obtain and the gun will kill up to 30 yards with the short cartridge 
and up to 35 yards with the 2-inch cartridge. A sitting rabbit or 
pigeon at 30 yards is almost certainly dead meat, whilst pheasants, 
partridges, wild duck and other game and wildfowl can be killed 
with reasonable certainty if one bears in mind that 30 to 35 yards is 
the outside range. It is much better to shoot at things well within 
those ranges, I remember killing almost my first wild duck with a 
single '410 as it rose from the reeds on the edge of Byron’s Pool above 
the mill at Grantchester on the Cam, the pool where: 
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“Still in the dawnlit waters cool 
His ghostly Lordship swims his pool, 

And tries the strokes, essays the tricks, 

Long learnt on Hellespont, or Styx.” 

It fell with a splash and floated blue and white and green in a 
little bay among the bulrushes starred with tiny white water-flowers. 
How to get it was another matter. The pool was wide and deep and I 
had no dog. Luckily the current did not eddy into that tiny back¬ 
water, where the bulrushes gazed at their own brown faces in the 
stream. So I bicycled madly back to Cambridge, returned hot-foot 
with a fishing-rod and, casting across the pool, hooked the duck at 
the third cast and towed it into the bank. That sort of boyhood 
memory, for most of us, puts the sweet little -410 into a niche of its 
own. 

I have heard of people killing black-game with one, and my old 
fen keeper, Ernest Parr of Reach, can still kill driven partridges on 
the Newmarket uplands with his double -410. That, I think, is the 
high point of good shooting. 

When it comes to larger bores for cither ladies or boys, the 32-borc 
has little to commend it compared with the -410. The cartridges 
are not easy to get and the bore may almost be regarded as obsolete. 
I would never buy one for that reason. A 28-bore weighs nearly as 
much as a 20-bore, the cartridges are not always available and the 
performance of the gun is not quite equal to that of a 20-bore. 

The 20-bore is the ideal small weapon, a gem among shot-guns. 
A well-made, properly bored 20 with 30-inch barrels will kill almost 
everything that one would expect to get with a 12-bore. I regularly 
shoot with a double hammerless 20-bore, built more than seventy 
years ago by that grand old gun-maker Theophilus Murcott of the 
Haymarket. The gun is illustrated in W. W. Greener’s classic The 
Gun and its Development and in its day was regarded as one of the best 
specimens of good gun-making. It has an under-lever action which 
presses straight down and a peculiar safety-catch, resembling a top- 
lever, which swivels across the top of the breech. Once one has got 
used to these peculiarities, it can hold its own with any 12-bore. 

With that gun I regularly shoot driven partridges and pheasants 
and have killed grouse coming down-wind off the Yorkshire moors 
above Wentworth in November—the month when the Yorkshire 
grouse, with the wind in his tail, can really travel. 

It has acquitted itself with remarkable and beautiful precision on 
endless occasions at flighting duck on the Essex marshes and from 
reed-built butts on Martham Broad and on the wild Waxham marshes 
of east Norfolk, It has five mute swans to its credit and has killed almost 
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every species of the commoner wildfowl except geese. One day it 
will add a wild goose or two to its honourable toll. 

I am convinced that the success of this gun lies firstly in its perfect 
boring and balance and secondly in the 30-inch barrels. There is a 
lot of truth in the old belief that “the longer the barrel, the further 
it shoots 3 ’, for the simple reason that the propulsive gases have just 
that extra length of barrel in which to exert their full force. The 
boring is improved cylinder in the right barrel and full choke in the 
left. 

When I add that I do the whole of my shooting, except coastal 
wildfowling, with this gun, I think that the 20-bore needs no further 
commendation. 

The 16-bore has many devotees and few faults. It is a light, hard 
shooting gun but not so light as the 20-bore and it shoots no harder 
than a 12-bore. The choice, therefore, between a 20-bore and a 16- 
bore is entirely a matter of individual taste. 

The 14-bore is almost obsolete. The cartridges are not easy to gel 
and, although individual guns shoot sweetly and well, I doubt if any 
gun-maker today would dream of building a 14-bore except to order. 

When we come to the 12-bore we find the most useful all-round 
gun of all. A 12-bore can be built in so many lengths of barrel, from 
25-inch to 34-inch, to shoot any length of cartridge from 2-inch to 
3-inch that it almost covers the whole gamut of shot loads, ranges and 
penetration. It is the universal, all-round gun whose cartridges can 
be bought in any country under the sun. 

For those who want a really light 12-bore, Messrs. Charles Lancaster 
& Co., Ltd,, now incorporated in Grant and Lang, Ltd., of 7 Bury 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.i, builcl a “Twelve-Twenty 13 model which 
shoots practically a 20-bore charge, weighs little more than a 20-borc 
but gives a wider pattern. It is claimed, moreover, that with special 
loading the 2-inch cartridges have practically the same range and 
penetration as the ordinary 2^-inch game cartridges. 

That ingenious gun-maker, Mr. Robert Churchill, of Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, popularised his own particular make of light ia-bore, 
the “X.X.V.” model, with 25-inch barrels, between the two world 
wars. It shoots the ordinary 2|-inch cartridge, weighs less than the 
standard 6| pounds of the average game-gun and has the great 
advantage that the shorter length of barrel enables the tired business¬ 
man to correct the time lag which sometimes afflicts him when shooting 
with 28-inch or 30-inch barrels. 

I used a pair of these guns for a season’s duck shooting in Egypt 
in 1938. They behaved superbly, not only on ducks but on geese. 
But, somehow, I should hesitate to use them for long-range work on 
English mudflats and saltings. 
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The ordinary Q^-inch 12-bore with either 28- or 30-inch barrels is 
so universally popular and dependable that it needs neither detailed 
description nor recommendation. It is the all-round gun for the average 
shooting man and, provided it does not weigh less than 6£ pounds, 
or more than 6f pounds, is well-built and fits like a glove, it will do 
everything that can reasonably be asked in any circumstances any¬ 
where. But the beginner must remember that 45 yards is its maximum 
killing range, although frequently he may bring off shots at greater 
distances. Such shots, however, should be regarded, not as inevitable, 
but as good luck. To shoot at a bird at more than 45 yards range 
usually means that the bird will go away wounded. 

The 2f- and 3-inch lengths of 12-bore cartridge are excellent, but 
if I had to make a choice for wildfowling I should plump for the 
2f-inch every time. It is lighter, handles more easily, and the shot 
charge does not “string out” as it often does from a 3-inch gun. One 
has only to fire a few shots from both lengths of cartridge over water 
to see this demonstrated. With the 3-inch gun a long column of shot 
strings out, whereas with the 2f-inch case the charge is delivered more 
evenly and equally. 

There may be a slight difference in range and penetration, but, 
although I have shot for a good many years with guns bored for 
2§- and 3-inch cartridges, I prefer the shorter length. 

Moreover, if one spends the whole day wading about knee-deep 
on a fresh marsh, or plodding across mudflats sometimes ankle-deep 
in ooze, or prowling the saltings where one constantly jumps guts 
and rills or wades muddy creeks, the extra saving in weight more than 
compensates for the loss of a yard or two in range. Moreover, an 
ordinary 2|-inch game cartridge shoots a reasonably good pattern 
from a 2f-inch chamber, whereas the pattern is often patchy from a 
3-inch chamber. 

In short, the rough shooter, particularly the wildfowler, who needs 
a long-range gun of reasonable weight which he can use on anything 
from rabbits and snipe to partridges and geese, will not go wrong 
if he buys a well-made, well-balanced 2f-inch 12-bore. 

The xo-bore is a compromise between the 12- and the 8-bore. In 
the days of our fathers it was the accepted wildfowling weapon. Then 
the shooter had no choice between an ordinary game-gun and a 
long-case io-bore. The 3-inch ia-bore was almost unknown, but the 
io-bore, weighing 8 or 9 pounds and shooting cartridges varying 
in length from q§ inches to 3J inches, was universally regarded as the 
gun for the coast. 

^ I possess a really beautiful double-hammerless 3|-inch io-bore by 
Holley, which is in constant use each winter. It has two drawbacks. 
First, it weighs about 9 pounds, and, secondly, one cannot get 3j-inch 
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cartridges. The longest length available from I.C.I. is a mere 2$-inch. 
Shooting that cartridge it kills consistently up to 60 yards or more, 
whereas with the only other length available, i.e. 2 f-inch, its range 
is little more than that of an ordinary 12-bore. Yet if the 3^-inch was 
available one could be certain of killing most fowl at up to 75 or 80 
yards. In short, the long-case is almost equal in range and penetration 
to any ordinary 3|-inch 8-bore, although it weighs less than the 
8-bore. 

I doubt, however, if anyone has built a new io-bore, except to 
order, during the last dozen years, and it is doubtful if many will 
be in use fifty years hence. The long-case 12-bore has definitely taken 
the place of the heavier “coast gun” of our fathers, although some 
superb io-bores by Holland & Holland, Greener, Tolley and Evans, 
can still be picked up second-hand, often in excellent condition and 
with a lifetime of good work in front of them. 

The 8-bore is in a different category. It is the long-range goose- 
gun par excellence with enormous power, range and penetration added 
to a width and density of pattern which wakes it an ideal “flock-gun ” 
for those wildfowlers who possess the wit, cunning and hardihood to 
get within range of large gatherings of birds on open water. 

I have shot with a good many 8-bores of varying weights, chamber 
lengths and performance, from muzzle-loaders to breech-loaders. It 
was the “long-gun” most commonly in use among the fen fowlers 
and coastal gunners of one’s youth. In Norfolk they called it a “marsh- 
rail”, I possess a number of highly interesting old 8-bores of varying 
degrees of unsafeness. Every one is credited with prodigies of slaughter 
at unbelievable ranges. There is the single flint-lock with the 6-foot 
barrel, which once stood in the armoury at Wentworth Castle amid 
a fantastic collection of muskets, rifles, short swords, daggers, cannon, 
and armour. It hangs high in my gunroom, above the 5-foot, 4-inch 
barrel of the long “bank gun” which a hundred years ago boomed 
over the flooded wastes of the Old Bedford River “washes” at Welches 
Dam. It is supposed to have killed no less than forty-six peewits at 
one shot. 

There are others of varying lengths and weights including the 
famous old gun used for more than fifty years by that doughty fen 
fowler, the late Charlie Crisp of Upware. Charlie’s gun hangs over 
the mantelpiece—still charged! It has been loaded for the last twenty 
years but the charge refuses to ignite or to be dislodged. It has caked 
as hard as a brick and will never explode until the house catches fire! 

The gem of the collection is a mighty double-hammer breech-loading 
8-bore by the one and only Joe Lang. It has 36-inch Damascus 
barrels,, bored to shoot qj-inch cartridges—which today, alas, are 
unobtainable. This gun has a hole through the stock, through which 
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a breeching rope can be rove, thus turning it into a punt-gun. It fires 
2|-ounces of shot from each barrel and is deadly up to 100 yards. 

In spite of its weight of i6| pounds, it swings easily from the shoulder 
at an angle of 45 degrees or for overhead shots. When fired on a 
horizontal level there is a tendency to “barrel drop”, although, to be 
sure, one wintry day at Wells-next-the-Sea I shot a jacksnipe with it 
in the goods-yard on the edge of the saltings, using No. 2 shot! I 
posted the bird, with an account of its incredible demise, to John de 
Grey, the late Lord Walsingham, who was lying very ill at Merton. 
He adored snipe on toast and was the author of those two enchanting 
little books Hit and Miss and Fish, which should be on every gunroom 
bookshelf. 

He wrote back: “Thank you so much for Scolopax Minimus 
Miraculous! This reminds me of a man rvho shot a crocodile in a tree. 
He caught it on a shark hook and, being unable to land it, got the end 
of the cable over the branch of a tree and then, with three or four 
natives hauling on the rope, pulled the crocodile out of the water 
and up to the branch, where he shot it. Your jacksnipe belongs to the 
same category.” 

The real uses of the 8-bore are by no means confined to the shooting 
of jacksnipe in goods-yards. It is the ideal gun in a boat or punt when 
one does not want to use a punt-gun. It is equally admirable for 
flighting from a sunken barrel on the sands or saltings or when standing 
under a sea-wall waiting for geese that may come in 70 or 80 yards 
up. Birds normally beyond the range of a long-case 12-bore can be 
brought down with an 8-bore, although one is well aware that excellent 
bags of geese have been made with long 12-bores. The usual length 
of 8-bore cartridge is the 3|-inch case, which can be relied on to kill, 
with reasonable certainty, up to 80 yards, or to mop up half a dozen 
duck at a single shot if they are well bunched. 

4-bores are seldom used nowadays except by a few muscular 
fowlers. A 4-bore can be anything from a heavy shoulder-gun to a 
light punt-gun and weigh anything from 17 pounds to 22 pounds for 
a single barrel. I have owned and fired several single 4-bores, including 
one which once knocked down five grey-lag on the wing. The man 
behind the gun was that first-rate sportsman and naturalist, the late 
Edward Valpy, who was never happier than when wildfowling on his 
wonderful island called Bo (pronounced Boo) in the Lofoten Islands, 
under the unearthly light of the midnight sun. Valpy was one of the 
few men who, before the 1914-18 war, crossed the Himalayas on foot 
and penetrated, disguised as a holy man, into the secret temples of 
Lhasa, “The Forbidden City” of Tibet. 

The most useful function of the 4-bore is as a light punt-gun. My 
M.L. fires up to J-pound of shot, kills up to go yards and will account 
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for anything from a pair of birds to a score. Moreover, if one is going 
fowling on Dutch waters, where punt-guns are prohibited, it is still 
permissible to use a 4-bore, even though rigged as a punt-gun. My 
old friend, H. F. Leyborne-Popham, one of the most experienced 
punt-gunners of the last fifty years, made remarkable bags of wild¬ 
fowl on the estuary of the Scheldt, using a double 4-bore. 

But, looking into the future, there seems little doubt that the choice 
of weapons before long will be narrowed down to four gauges, i.e. 
■410, 20-bore, 16-bore and 12-bore. The rest will probably cease 
to be made except to order. 

The standard loads of the guns most commonly in use nowadays 
are as follows: 


Gauge 

Length of case 

Shot charge 


in inches 

in ounces 

4 

4 

3 

8 

4 l 

2! 
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3 i 

2 

10 

2 ? 

1* 

10 

4 

'fir 

12 

3 

1 Si¬ 

12 


ll 

12 

4 

i* . 

12 
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1 it 

12 

a* 
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12 

2 

■} 

16 
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16 

2 )j 


20 

2I 

l 

20 

2 


28 

2 l 

* 

■410 

21 

it 

•410 

2 

* 

The number of pellets 

per ounce is as follows: 



Designation 

Pellets 
x ounce 

LG 

6 

SG 

8 

Spec. S.G. 

11 

SSG 

15 

AAA 

35 

BB 

70 

1 

100 

3 

140 

4 

170 

5 

220 

6 

270 

l 

340 

9 

580 
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The number of pellets in the ordinary game charges, as computed 
by I.C.I., are as follows: 


Ounce of 
shot 

3 

4 

Size of shot 

5 6 

7 

8 


210 

255 

33° 

4°5 

510 

675 

ift 

201 

244 

316 

388 

489 

646 


192 

234 

303 

37i 

468 

618 

1 fa¬ 

183 

223 

289 

354 

446 

590 

ll 

175 

213 

275 

338 

425 

562 

ift 

166 

202 

261 

321 

404 

534 

Ij- 

157 

191 

248 

304 

383 

506 

1 ft 

149 

181 

234 

287 

361 

478 

I 

140 

170 

220 

270 

340 

450 

ft 

131 

159 

206 

253 

319 

422 

i 

ft 

122 

149 

193 

236 

298 

394 

113 

138 

179 

219 

276 

366 

i 

i°5i 

128 

165 

QOQ 

255 

338 

ft 

96 

117 

I5 A 

l86 

234 

310 

1 

87 

100 

138 

169 

212 

282 

ft 

- 78 

9 <i 

124 

152 

19' 

254 


70 

85 

no 

135 

170 

225 


I.C.I. have compiled a further table of allowances for those who 
are not quite sure how far to aim in front of a bird crossing at 40 m.p.h., 
when firing the ordinary game cartridge. 

This table of forward allowances is as follows: 





Range in 

yards 



Size of 

20 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

shot 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

ft. 

3 

3-3 

53 

6-5 

7-8 

9-o 

10-4 

4 

3-3 

5'4 

6-5 

7'8 

9't 

io-6 

5 

3'3 

5'4 

6-6 

7-9 

9-3 

10-8 

6 

3'3 

5'5 

6-7 

8-o 

9-5 

11 • r 

7 

3'3 

5'5 

6-8 

8'i 

9-7 

11 '3 

All 



Approximate allowance in feet 



sizes 

3i 

5& 

6J 

8 


11 

Finally, 

I.C.I. 

have worked out a 

most useful 

estimate 

of the 


maximum killing range for standard game cartridges, i.e. ranges at 
which it is estimated that the number of pellets remaining in the centre 
of a pattern 30 inches wide is sufficient to kill a bird using say 4, 5, 
6 or 7 shot. Individual pellets, of course, will sometimes kill at longer 
range but the chances of hitting a bird are poor. The table is as follows: 

Maximum Killing Range ( approximate ) for Standard. Game Cartridges 

True cylinder Full choke Mean for all borings 

40 yards 55 yards 48 yards 

38 „ S 3 „ 46 „ 

33 » 48 » 4 1 » 


la-bore 

16-bore 

20-bore 



CHAPTER II 


How To Shoot 


“Shooting ... is at no rate a fit amusement for a milksop but 
requires some roughness of constitution.” 

HENRY ALKEN 

T HE golden rule in golf is “Eyes on the ball—swing and follow 
through”. If the shooting beginner substitutes the word “bird” 
for ball, the rule is equally golden. But before the beginner can dream 
of learning to shoot flying birds or running animals he must master 
the first rules of common-sense safety in the use and carrying of a gun. 

To begin with, another well-worn saying, “Never, never let your gun 
—Pointed be at any one” is equally golden. Indeed, I remember as a 
small boy being smacked by a more than indulgent father merely 
because I pointed at him a cap pistol bought for a penny at the village 
shop. That smack imprinted on my six-year-old mind the fact that no 
gun, pistol or rifle, should ever be pointed, loaded or unloaded, at any 
human being or domestic animal. 

Each year one reads of boys or youths who have pointed firearms at 
some luckless companion and pulled the trigger “just for fun”. The 
object of the fun receives a charge of shot and a coffin. 

Some boys and youths take a malevolent delight in pointing toy 
firearms, or real ones, presumed to be unloaded, at human beings or 
animals and then mentally notching up the number of kills. 

Nowadays, when far too many books and films centre round the 
exploits of gunmen and other low forms of American life, the psycho¬ 
logical result is that too many boys unconsciously regard human life 
too cheaply. Hence the increase in juvenile crime. 

This aspect will not trouble the father of the average boy who wants 
to shoot, but it does emphasise the need for rigid insistence on the first 
rules of safety with firearms. 

Apart from insistence that under no circumstances must a firearm, 
toy or otherwise, be pointed at a person or a tame animal, the next 
rule to instil into the young is how to carry a gun safely. There arc 
only two safe ways of carrying a gun. The first is with the. barrels 
pointing at the ground, and the second with the barrels pointing at the 
sky. Any divergence is dangerous. 
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One often sees a gun carried “at the trail”, e.g. with the right or left 
hand gripping the barrels just in front of the breech, at the point of 
balance, with the barrels pointing horizontally forwards. If the gun is 
loaded and one trips or otherwise causes it to go off, the man in front 
will be shot in the legs or the small of the back. To carry a gun at the 
trail is a sign of ignorance and carelessness. 

It is just as dangerous to carry a gun resting in the crook of the arm, 
with the barrels pointing horizontally across the body, or, alternatively, 
to stand or walk carrying the gun in the hands, again pointing it across 
the body from right to left. An accidental discharge in either position 
means that your left-hand neighbour is liable to be shot in the stomach, 
the ribs, the shoulders or the head. 

Yet how many times has one seen guns, when walking in line, carry¬ 
ing their weapons precisely in this manner! I think, particularly, of 
one dear old farmer friend of mine, who, although past seventy years of 
age and with half a century of shooting to his credit, always strides 
gallantly forward with his gun pointing straight at his left-hand neigh¬ 
bour’s stomach—sometimes with his finger on the trigger! I have 
cursed him more than once, but the habit will never be eradicated. 

Then there is the equally dangerous fellow who claps his gun on his 
shoulder, elevates the butt and strides manfully ahead, giving one 
the instant vision of both barrels pointing straight at one’s eyes. I 
suffered this for one entire season, from a “city gent”, otherwise a good 
shot, a tireless walker and one of those rare people who never complain 
whatever the weather or the smallness of the bag. This habit of 
presenting his loaded gun-barrels for inspection at eye level got on 
everyone’s nerves to such an extent that, when the season ended, he was 
never asked to shoot again or to renew the gun which he had paid for 
in my syndicate shoot. One should add that he had been repeatedly 
warned, both kindly and sternly, but without avail. 

Another safety point for the young shooter to remember is never 
to -walk with the safety-catch off. It is a matter of a split second to push 
, the safety-catch forward when a bird rises or a hare or rabbit runs. But 
to walk in line with the safety-catch off means that if one stumbles or 
falls the gun may be waved in any direction and is more than likely 
to go off. There may then be something bigger than a hare in the bag. 
Even if the shootef does not shoot someone else he may jab his gun 
barrels into the earth as he falls and, if the gun is discharged, the barrels 
will blow up in his hands and almost certainly take his hands with 
them. 

If one is standing in a grouse butt or behind a partridge hurdle or 
outside a pheasant covert by all means keep the safety-catch off, since 
one is not liable either to trip or fall or to discharge the gun by accident. 
Moreover, grouse, in particular, have a habit of suddenly appearing 
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A superb shot in action; the Duke of Manchester, shooting driven 
partridges over a belt at Kiinbolton Castle, Hunts. 
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round a rock or out of a dip in the heather and skimming past so low 
and fast that one must be ready on the instant. 

This is a dreary catalogue of “do’s” and “don’ts”, but a homily is 
better than a homicide. 

There are several other “do’s” and “don’ts” which, although they 
may not save life, will save the shooter’s pocket. The first is, avoid dent¬ 
ing the barrels of your gun. One of the commonest causes of denting is 
for two guns to walk side by side with their weapons slewed sideways 
over their shoulders so that the barrels collide in mid-air. This may 
easily mean a minute dent. Such a dent will hardly show to the naked 
eye but it is the instant cause of a weakness in the barrel. After a 
number of shots have been fired the dent will either become a bulge 
or, in the case of old barrels, particularly Damascus, it will blow a pin¬ 
hole in the barrel. Then, to all intents and purposes, the barrels are 
ruined. To replace them will cost between £30 and £40 for third- 
quality barrels, about £50 to £60 for second-quality, and up to £80 
for best-quality barrels. Indeed, the cost of replacing barrels today is in 
many cases double the original price of the gun itself, partly due to 
the heavy burden of purchase-tax and to the high rise in the cost of 
steel and workmanship. 

A dent can be raised by a gun-maker, and if the work is properly 
done the barrels are as good as new, but no gun-maker today will raise 
a dent in barrels that are more than fifty years old. This is owing to a 
trade agreement based on the argument that all guns more than fifty 
years of age are potentially dangerous. Personally, I regard this trade 
embargo on old guns largely as an excuse to force shooting men to buy 
new guns! Many old guns are still in excellent preservation and will 
remain so for many years to come. I still shoot with a single muzzle¬ 
loading 4-bore built in 1815, and have two breech-loaders over seventy 
years of age but still in tip-top condition. However, the embargo is 
cast-iron and makes dents highly expensive. 

A far more frequent cause of denting and damage to barrels is the 
carelessness of people who lean their guns against the smooth side of a 
car or against a door or wall where the slightest jar or sudden movement 
by a dog causes them to fall to the ground. The smallest stone or 
gravel on a path can inflict small pointed dents which, if unattended to, 
will utterly ruin the barrels. 

Guns should either be propped in the fork of a bush, in the angle of a 
wall, or, better still, placed on the seat of the car or laid down where no 
one is likely to step on them or run a car over them. 

The latter may sound a far-fetched accident, but I remember a 
250-guinea gun being utterly ruined at a big shoot a few years ago 
when a person in a shooting-brake drove over it, in full view of the 
owner of the gun, who was eating his lunch under a haystack less than 
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io feet away! The language that arose would have felled the “topless 
towers of Ilium”. 

One final, vital hint to the beginner is that he must never fail to open 
the breech of his gun and look through the barrels before loading. This is 
vital when shooting in snow, on a marsh or on a mudflat or after the 
gun has been left standing against a haystack or a bush. Snow or mud 
in the barrels will almost inevitably cause them to burst. A twig lodged 
a few inches down the muzzle may cause a burst or a split barrel. 
And sometimes a piece of tow is left behind after cleaning overnight. 

At least a dozen times during thirty years of wildfowling I have, when 
looking through the barrels, found one or both choked with snow or 
mud. One old friend is walking about today with only one arm as a 
result of a burst barrel. 

When shooting with village wildfowlers and other rustic sportsmen 
one comes across fantastic examples of old guns patched up after 
carelessness has blown pinholes in the barrels. I know one Essex 
coastal gunner whose ancient weapon* carries three brass patches on 
its two barrels—signs potent of the ingenuity of the village blacksmith, 
who welded bits of brass the size of threepenny bits over the holes! 
One day one of those bits of brass will fly out. When it does it may 
take a neighbour’s eye with it. Meanwhile, the owner shoots on, 
merrily oblivious. 

Insurance against dents, loss, breakage and other accidents is 
essential. Any insurance company will cover such risks if they are 
specified in one’s comprehensive policy. It is equally vital to take out 
a “third party risk” against possible injury to somebody else—and 
to be insured against such injury to one’s self. 

We will assume, therefore, that the beginner has been well drilled 
in all the basic rules of care with his weapon. Unless it is firmly planted 
in his mind that his gun is far more dangerous at close range to him¬ 
self and his neighbours than any rifle—for a shot-gun can cut a man 
in half at xo yards whereas a rifle may only make a small hole in him— 
he had better give up shooting. 

Once elementary safety has been mastered the next thing to learn 
is how to hold the gun. To begin with, the barrels should always lie 
flat in the left hand. If they are canted slightly to one side or the other 
he will hit nothing. Canted barrels are one of the commonest causes 
of misses. Yet I know of a man who, when birds swerved slightly to 
left or right as they were coming over him, always canted his barrels 
accordingly. He never hit anything. This did not alter his fixed 
faith that he was doing the right thing. 

Just as the barrels must lie flat in the left hand, so must the right 
hand grip the small of the stock loosely and easily. Looseness and ease 
of handling are all-important. The man who handles his gun tightly 
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and rigidly will shoot tightly and rigidly. He will miss. The gun 
should be handled and swung as though it was a natural and flexible 
extension of the shooters’ arms and shoulders. 

The body must pivot easily from the hips. And the feet must be 
placed at the right stance, i.e. with the left foot forward, the weight 
of the body more or less evenly on both feet but with a slight emphasis 
of weight on the ball and heel of the left foot. This allows the body 
to swing easily, with the right leg acting as a fulcrum. It also means 
that the recoil from the first shot is taken naturally by the flexible right 
leg. The man who stands with his feet too wide apart will shoot 
awkwardly, whilst if the feet are close together he will shoot worse 
than awkwardly. 

Stance and swing, balance and ease must be co-ordinated. Then 
the whole body will act loosely, flexibly and naturally. Muscle tension, 
rigidity and any sort of forward stooping position must be avoided 
like the plague. 

A common fault is for the beginner to tuck the butt of the gun 
tightly into his shoulder and lean backwards as he pulls the trigger. This 
inevitably means a miss. It is almost the commonest fault of all. The 
butt must come naturally up to the shoulder and fit snugly. If the 
“toe ”, or lower part of the butt, is planted in the middle of the shoulder 
the shooter will not only miss but bruise himself into the bargain. 

Finally, the left hand and arm, which guide and swing the gun 
in the direction in which the shot must fly, must be well extended. 
A straight left arm is a first rule for good shooting. The late King 
George V, easily one of the dozen best shots in Britain, always extended 
his left arm to the full. The person who crooks his left arm may 
manage to hit birds but he will shoot awkwardly, look awkward and 
tire too easily, 

The fit of a gun is all-important. If the shooter can afford to have 
a gun specially built to his own measurements he is almost certain 
to shoot well, with ordinary care and practice. Most people cannot 
afford to have their guns built for them. They inherit them, buy them 
second-hand or buy them new and ready-made. In that event, any 
gunmaker who knows his job will give the beginner a test in his shop 
which will soon show whether the gun fits or not. If the stock is too 
straight it can be altered at comparatively little cost. If it needs a 
little “cast-off”, that can be done by steam-heating and bending 
the wood. If it„is too short the butt can be lengthened, either by 
adding a wooden or rubber butt-plate. If it is too long it can be 
shortened. Whatever the slight alteration may be, it is worth the 
few extra pounds involved. 

One quick and ready way of discovering if a gun fits you is for the 
gun-maker or a friend to stand in front of you and hold up a forefinger 
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in front of one eye. Then, having made sure that the gun is empty, 
fix your eyes on the finger, bring the gun smartly up to the shoulder 
and the man at whose eye you are aiming will be able to tell if you are 
dead on the mark or not. If no friend or unsuspecting wife will oblige, 
much the same result can be got by standing in front of the looking- 
glass and taking an imaginary shot at your own eye. 

“Do I shoot with one eye shut or both eyes open?” That question 
is often asked. The answer is that some people instinctively close the 
left eye but most shoot with both eyes wide open. 

Whatever the beginner does he must not emulate the example of a 
man of whom I heard once. He, having consistently missed about 
thirty pheasants at one stand, was gently asked by his host if anything 
was wrong or if he was not feeling quite up to form. 

“Well, I’m not sure,” said the discomforted shooter. “I’ve always 
been told to close one eye when shooting but I don’t seem to do much 
good.” 

“Oh!” said his host, “I know some people do shut their left eye 
but I always shoot with both eyes open. Most people do.” 

“So that's the trouble! I’ve been shutting my right eye!” replied 
the duffer gaily. And he had. 

Some people will never learn to shoot but that does not deter them. 
They just keep on shooting—obviously deriving vast enjoyment from 
the noise and flame. 

Alcohol overnight can play the devil with one’s shooting. I speak 
feelingly, having been wedded to claret and port for thirty years or 
more—once or twice with humiliating consequences. 

There was, for example, an unforgettable day at Little Green, 
the late Sir Philip Reckitt’s lovely place in West Sussex, where the 
tall pheasants are among the highest birds in Britain. I have shot 
there often, amid those tall woods which hang like glowing tapestries 
on the steep hillsides, where anything may break out from a bouquet 
of “Little Gabriels” to a fallow buck or a woodcock. Once I dis¬ 
graced myself monumentally. 

They were driving a field full of roots. Partridges streamed over 
the hedge. I fired again and again. Not a bird fell. Pheasants arose 
on clattering wing and came over, offering perfect shots. Not a feather 
floated earthwards. Black spots born of too much Musigny and Taylors 
Ta floated before my eyes. Nothing else floated downwards. Then 
a rabbit burst through the hedge and shot like a firework over the 
grass behind me. I took him as he should have been taken and he 
turned a double somersault. 

Quietly, at my back, the Norfolk voice of old Snook, wisest and 
most outspoken of head-keepers, remarked with genial irony: 

“That wor’nt yew, Mister Wentworth! That wore magic!” 
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And when, at the end of the drive, I said to my host in front of 
the other guns: “Where do I go now?” the voice of Snook replied 
instantly: 

“If yew can’t sliute no better than yew hev’ a-bin doin’, yew’d 
better goo home!” Everyone agreed. 

The beginner who does not jeopardise his chances by drinking too 
much of his host’s vintage port overnight but who remembers “to 
swing and follow through”, to press the trigger and not pull on it; 
who does not fire too soon or shoot at too long a range, and who 
remembers, above all, not to dwell on his aim, which leads to that 
awkward fault known as “poking”, will soon get into the swing of 
shooting birds flying. 

I do not believe in people spending Loo much time firing shots 
at targets or fixed marks. For that reason the rifle shot often takes 
some little time before he learns to become a good game shot. The 
mere fact that he has been taught to dwell on his aim makes him a 
“poking” shot. It is a fault which sometimes takes a whole season to 
eradicate. Looseness and flexibility in handling the gun, an easy 
well-balanced stance and quick but careful judgment of the speed 
of the bird are the answers. Good shooting is a matter of practice, 
of hand and eye working instantaneously together. It cannot be 
taught by the mere printed word. 

Finally, snap-shooting, usually the fault of nervous, highly-strung 
people, is no good to the beginner. It merely means that he gets his 
gun off almost at the instant it touches his shoulder. Occasionally 
he may hit something, but more often he will miss. ,Snap-shooting is 
only permissible to the experienced shot whose brain, hand and eye 
move like lightning. In a beginner it is mere “trigger happiness”, 
and does no one any good except the cartridge manufacturers. 

Yet it is extraordinary how, in spite of all these well-worn maxims 
and common-sense rules, one still encounters, each shooting season, 
people who should never be allowed out with a gun in their hands. 

Only a few seasons back I was one of a party of guns shooting as 
the guests of a first-class shot who is a most careful man with a gun. 
One of the house-party was a dapper little man who announced 
overnight that he was “Frightfully keen on shooting”, so be was 
invited to choose a gun for himself from the gunroom and come out 
next day. 

He appeared clad in ox-blood breeches and a nondescript jacket 
and carrying his borrowed weapon at the trail. 

As the guns walked in line across the first field a covey of partridges 
got up and broke back over and through the line. Some were flying 
not more than 4 feet above the ground. Luckily I had my back turned 
to the dashing and gallant gentleman in the ox-blood breeches, who, 
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clapping his gun to his shoulder and placing his finger on the trigger, 
aimed at a low bird, which swept not more than 10 yards past my back. 
His gun followed it and, as the bird just cleared the line of moving 
guns and beaters, he fired—so close to my back, indeed, that a beater, 
lagging a few yards behind, received four or five pellets through the 
shoulder of his mackintosh. With true East Anglian phlegm he merely 
remarked: “Lucky I wor’nt an owd hare a-settin’. He might ha’ 
copped me then!” 

Half an hour later, whilst guns and beaters were scrambling down 
into and out of a wide dry ditch, the dapper one’s weapon suddenly 
exploded without warning and blew the top off a beater’s gumboot 
at a range of about 6 feet, just as the man was climbing out of the 
ditch. 

Glancing down at his weapon the little man remarked sadly, 
without any apparent sense of guilt: “ I just can’t think how it managed 
to go off!” 

The fact that he had climbed under a barbed-wire fence, lowered 
himself into the ditch, cheek-by-jowl with a half a dozen people, and 
scrambled up the other bank with his loaded gun at full cock, did not 
appear to distress him. After that, he was sent home. 

The moral of this little story is that the beginner should remember 
that it is not only highly undesirable to crawl through a hedge or 
climb over a gate or jump a ditch with his gun loaded but it is also 
injudicious in the extreme to “follow through” any bird which flies 
between the line of guns. Those are cardinal sins. 

Indeed, I remember hearing of one moor which was rented by a 
genial party of magnates who thought nothing of discharging their 
weapons plumb down the line of butts whenever a covey of grouse 
appeared. This moor was known as “The Quick and The Dead” 
for, as my informant, himself a magnificent sportsman and first-class 
shot, remarked: “You had to be damned quick or you were dead.” 

The quick-fire habits of the syndicate proved to be so incorrigible 
that in the end the head-keeper erected sheets of corrugated iron on 
end between each butt! The pattering of shot on the tin thereafter 
added notably to the gaiety of each drive. 

I believe it was the present Earl of Scarbrough who hit on the 
ingenious expedient of having long withies bent over in a bow and 
stuck into the side of each butt on his own moors so that should any 
incautious gun attempt to swing low to left or right on birds passing 
between the butts he will either have the passage of his gun barrels 
stopped by the bent withy or will be obliged to lift them so high that 
his shot will travel harmlessly into the upper air. 

Bad shots and dangerous shots are by no means confined to rough 
shoots, syndicate shoots or beginners. There was, for example, the 
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famous occasion at Balmoral when a visitor, a prominent member of 
our own Royal Family, who, I hasten to add, is now dead, fired from 
his butt across a narrow valley on the other side of which stood Sir 
Clive (now Lord) Wigram, Sir Clive received one pellet in the end 
of his nose. The Duke of Connaught narrowly escaped being shot in 
the face. King George V at once ordered the offender to go home, 
and his bags were packed that night. 

This reminds me of another remarkable shooting occasion which 
happened many years ago when the ex-Kaiser and his suite were- 
staying with King Edward VII at Sandringham. I told the story 
some years ago in my book Sporting Adventure. 

The Royal party went out for a mixed day at partridges and 
pheasants. There was a certain amount of walking-up. Then things 
happened, for the Germans, accustomed apparently to military 
manoeuvres of the extended order variety, insisted on firing not from 
the shoulder but from the hip. And when two or three hares appeared 
on the scene the stimulus was too great for them. Breaking from the 
line of guns, Wilhelm’s suite charged wildly after the fleeing animals, 
firing furiously from the hip and shouting “Harsen! Harsen!” 

No human being was actually killed during the day, but King 
Edward, like Sir Clive Wigram, received a pellet in the nose before 
lunch. A diplomat to the last, he merely remarked blandly: “Very 
dangerous! Very dangerous!” shook his head, and wiped the blood 
away with his handkerchief. 

After lunch, however, things improved. One German shot another. 
Smack in the gaiters the victim received the charge. He leapt a yard 
in the air, rubbed his leg, twirled his moustaches, and, gazing sorrow¬ 
fully at his assailant, remarked in mournful tones: “Ach! Do not do 
zat!” We must assume that he had been shot before, but never at 
quite such close range. 

The day ended well. On the way home a pheasant got up. When 
it was at least a hundred yards off, far beyond the range of any shot¬ 
gun, one of the Germans unlimbered his piece, fired, and killed it. 
Such a spectacular performance evoked universal admiration. Every 
one wished to see the gun which had performed this phenomenal feat. 
They examined it. It was a rifle—with a killing range of a quarter 
of a mile! 

For the whole of that day the unsuspecting countryside round about 
had been subjected to undistributed, high-angle rifle-fire. I ought 
to add that both the ex-Kaiser and the Crown Prince were excellent 
shots and not addicted to these unorthodox practices. 

The late Ward Hunt, one of the best shots of his day, was perhaps 
a little unorthodox also. Once, when shooting as a schoolboy with 
the late Colonel Custance, at Weston, two pheasants got up in front 
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of his host. Colonel Custance threw his hat into the air to make the 
birds rise to a good height. The fourteen-year-old Hunt promptly put 
two barrels through the hat and then, seizing his second gun from his 
loader, killed a pheasant! They do not breed good shots like that 
nowadays. 

Not all fourteen-year-old boys are such prodigies. Indeed, most 
boys start seriously to shoot at about that age, or, rather, they start 
seriously to learn shooting. What are they to shoot at? I put the 
question because one so often connects the picture of schoolboy 
shooting with hedgerow-potting at sparrows, blackbirds and the like. 
It is not, however, an ideal way to begin. The sparrow is small and 
fast. A blackbird is often as difficult to hit as a snipe. Neither is 
therefore a fair test for a beginner. Far better for the youngster to 
start shooting at rooks or jackdaws, which are not only large but quite 
deceptive in their speed, Moreover, jackdaws are vermin, so a good 
deed is-done. A '410 gun will kill a rook up to 30 yards, and it will 
generally make sure of a pigeon at 25 yards. Moorhens are very good 
practice, particularly if fired at when flying across a pond or river, 
for the beginner will see exactly where his shot strikes the water, and 
will be able to correct his judgment of forward allowance accordingly. 
Fieldfares give good sport and are not bad in a pie, whilst moorhens 
make the most excellent game-soup, as well as teaching the youngster 
how to hold well forward when shooting. 

The question of what forward allowance must be given for various 
birds in flight is a thorny one. All sorts of people have all sorts of 
theories. The plain truth is that one only finds out by experience 
how far to aim ahead. 

The matter was well summed-up by that absolute master of shooting, 
the late Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, when he said: “To tell a young 
shooter to aim one foot, two feet, or two feet and a half, in front of 
the mark is nonsense; he may as well be directed to aim fifteen or 
seventeen inches. It is utterly impossible to measure distances in the 
air in front of a flying bird or running game; instinct, aided by practical 
experience, will alone teach the hand and eye to obey the brain in 
this respect, and so give the correct distance to aim in front.” 

The plain fact is that the speeds of all birds differ and allowances 
must be made accordingly. The wind must be taken into account 
and also the angle at which the bird rises or the degree to which it 
may swerve whilst in flight. In any case the beginner must remember 
always to aim above any bird which rises in front of him. 

Glay-pigeon shooting is invaluable practice. Money spent at a 
shooting-school is never wasted, even when one has been shooting 
for many years. Almost every trick of a bird’s flight can be repro¬ 
duced with clay pigeons at a good shooting-school—everything except 
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the twisting of a snipe, the “ back-pedalling ” of a woodcock or the 
bullet-like descent of a teal at dusk. 

The every-day flight of pheasants, partridges, grouse and duck 
can be reproduced from a driving or walking-up position but, of course, 
the vagaries and sudden swerves of flight cannot always be copied, 
although clay pigeons sometimes perform odd tricks of their own. 

If the beginner cannot get to a shooting-school a lot of fun and 
good practice can be had by buying a single- or double-rise trap and 
a barrel of clays, or simply by using a hand-flinger. The clays can 
be thrown over a hedge or over the roof of a barn or other outbuilding 
to simulate driven birds, whilst with a single- or double-rise trap 
going-away shots can be reproduced at almost any angle. 

One of the greatest advantages of going to a shooting-school is 
that the trained instructors can pinpoint one’s faults exactly. That 
great tutor of the gun Bob Robertson, of Messrs. Boss & Go., can 
stand behind a shooter and actually follow the flight of the shot in the 
air with his naked eye! I owe much to having heard his gentle, 
insistent voice breathe into my ear: “You were six inches below it”, 
or “You were shooting a foot to the right”. 

The golden rule in shooting for any one, at any age, is that it is 
always better to “miss in front” rather than hit your bird too far 
behind. The aim should be to “hit them in the beak” and not “tailor” 
them, A pheasant is a big bird but its head is small. It should be shot 
in the head. That is the difference between good shooting and mere 
killing. 



CHAPTER III 


The Dog for Tou 

“A timid sulky dog often grows worse as years increase; but a free, 
bold one improves.” 

Colquhoun, The Moor and the Loch 

T O choose a dog to suit another man is as difficult and thankless 
as choosing a wife for someone else. Each man will pick the 
dog he likes the best—and, perhaps, find out later that it is as 
useless as a pretty face without brains. I confess that I have strong 
prejudices, marked likes and dislikes, on the question of gun-dogs. 
My advice therefore will probably be rewarded with brickbats. 

The plain fact is that a gun-dog should be chosen first for the 
sort of shooting for which it is most likely to be needed, and secondly 
to suit the temperament of its master. The latter is sometimes 
an important factor. It should never be forgotten that the men¬ 
talities of dogs vary almost as much as the mentalities of human 
beings. 

There are brainless dogs, dull dogs, stupid dogs, obstinate dogs 
and “scatty” dogs, just as there are stupid, brainless, pig-headed and 
half-witted human beings. 

The brain of a dog, like that of a horse, indeed its whole character, 
can be markedly influenced and developed by training, kindness, 
discipline and companionship. It is an old but true saying that 
“Bad men make bad animals”. 

Any man with sympathy and understanding can make something 
of a gun-dog out of almost any dog on four legs. Indeed, I have a 
lively memory of days between the two world wars when the present 
Lady Wentworth, of Grabbet Park, Sussex, trained a number of 
Pomeranians to hunt rabbits to the gun and retrieve them. Lady 
Wentworth, who is the world’s greatest authority on the Arab horse, 
a great Oriental scholar and a woman of impressive personality and 
scorching wit, is a very good rabbit shot with a '410, but to see what 
the gardener described as “Her Ladyship’s Pomerandums” retrieving 
shot rabbits almost as large as themselves was equally impressive. 
For that matter, I have known Pekinese which showed every sign of 
sporting instincts, in spite of their short legs. 


4a 
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Before we consider seriously the best dog for the gun today, according 
to the type and quality of one’s shooting, it is as well to cast one’s 
eye back into the mists of antiquity which surround the origin of dogs. 
I went into the matter with considerable historical detail in The 
Dog in Sport, where I said that it is almost impossible to determine 
which is the oldest breed of dog. All the Arctic breeds are of remark¬ 
able antiquity. We are told that the Norwegian elkhound dates back 
in its present form to four or five thousand years before Christ. It is 
only a short time since a number of Norwegian antiquarians, carrying 
out excavations at Vistehollow, discovered, among a mass of skeletons 
of animals and men, those of four dogs. Two of these were pronounced 
by Professor Brinchmaun as being of undoubted elkhound type and at 
least four to five thousand years old. 

Then we know that the ancient Greeks bred hounds for hunting. 
Their quarry was usually hare, and it is possible that the greyhound 
originated in Greece. 

The Romans, in the last decades of the Empire, kept packs of 
hunting-dogs in various parts of Gaul, and had their regular days for 
hunting parties. 

Arrian describes a sort of rough-coated hound which he calls segusii. 
These were bred and kept by the Gauls. They were shaggy in appear¬ 
ance, deep-jowled, and with voices so sad that the Gauls said they 
were like beggars asking for charity. The Cretan hound was of much 
the same type and appearance. It is just possible that some of the 
French hounds of today are descended from those early segusii. 

This study of the ancient roots of the breeds and races of dog is as 
fascinating as the study of the beginnings of the races of men. And 
it is as difficult. The dog was born in a mist of legend. He steps out 
of the dim panorama of the past, a shaggy, rough-coated attendant 
on man, in his large, mournful eyes that dumb adoration of his master 
which no other animal has ever exhibited or sought to emulate. 

Through all history, through the agonies of Europe’s earliest birth- 
pains, the dog moved obedient amid the changing scenes of wars and 
falling empires. 

The theory held for many years was that the domestic dog originated 
from a cross between the wolf and the jackal. That remarkably pains¬ 
taking scientist, Gerritt Miller, pointed out that whereas the structure 
of the wolf’s teeth coincided almost exactly with that of the domestic 
dog, the jackal’s tooth structure is so different as to shake the theory. 

In any case, modern gun-dogs are all of comparatively recent 
origin, the product in many cases of early crosses. Retrievers, for 
example, are not much more than a hundred years old. There seems 
little doubt that they started round about the ’fifties as a cross between 
the Newfoundland water-dog and the setter. 
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“Stonehenge”, who wrote extensively on the breed in 1859, says: 

“In speaking of the retriever it is generally understood that, by 
the dog for recovering game on land is meant the distinct kind known 
as the water-spaniel. With regard to the propriety of using a separate 
dog for retrieving in open or covert shooting there is a great difference 
of opinion but ... I shall confine myself to a description of the 
crosses used solely as retrievers, including the ordinary cross between 
the Newfoundland and setter and that between the terrier and the 
water-spaniel which is recommended by Mr. Colquhoun and which 
I have found specially serviceable.” 

He goes on to outline the qualities required in a retriever and then 
describes the early retriever of that day in these words: 

“The large black retriever is known by his resemblance to the small 
Newfoundland and setter, between which two he is bred, and the 
forms of which he partakes of in nearly equal proportions. His head 
is that of a heavy setter but with shorter cars, less clothed in hair. 
The body is altogether larger and heavier, the limbs stronger and the 
feet less compact, while the loins are much more loose and the gait 
more or less resembling in its peculiarities that of the Newfoundland," 

This would almost exactly describe any not-too-well-bred Labrador 
today. “Stonehenge” goes on to describe the terrier cross as being 
either with a beagle or a pointer, and he says that he used the beagle 
cross with great advantage and adds that it was highly recommended 
by Colquhoun, the author of that Highland classic The Moor and the 
Loch. 

“Stonehenge” used a terrier-beagle cross, descended from the 
smooth white English terrier and the true old beagle, and he says: 
“They are keen in questing and very quiet in the movements, readily 
keeping' at heel . . . and when they go to their game they make no 
noise . . . and from their small size they are admissable to the house 
and being constant companions are more easily kept under command.” 
Now this reference to the terrier-beagle cross is of tremendous interest, 
for it not only opens the way to profitable crosses which can be made 
today, but it helps to explain the very great success I have had with 
a cross between a Labrador retriever and a harrier. The result is the 
staunchest, strongest, gamest and most intelligent dog I have ever 
owned. He is first-rate in water in any weather and only forgets his 
manners when a hare gets up. 

Before, however, we discuss the question of crosses—a fascinating 
subject, for an intelligent cross almost invariably produces brains 
and stamina—let us look at the retrievers of today. The most popular 
retriever is the golden, of which, I confess, I am not particularly 
enamoured. The average golden causes me to agree sardonically 
with the peppery old squire who dismissed it in a phrase as: “Those 
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damned ginger-biscuit dogs! Just like ginger biscuits—hard in the 
mouth and they break up in water!” 

This is, of course, grossly unfair to many good golden retrievers 
which acquit themselves splendidly on grouse moors and partridge 
stubbles and behave well at pheasant shoots. Against that, I can 
truthfully say that in more than thirty years of constant wildfowling 
on inland fen and coastal marsh and mudflat, I have never yet seen 
a golden retriever that could equal a good black Labrador or curly- 
coat when it comes to really hard wet work in bitter weather, either 
on a marsh or amid the tidal channels and mudbanks. The golden 
is just not in the picture. I would not even accept one as a gift for 
wildfowling purposes. 

On the other hand, to give them their due, they behave well and 
look handsome at any orthodox game shoot. The better ones work 
well and display a reasonable standard of intelligence. 

By and large, however, their appeal is largely visual. They sell 
on their looks. They are handsome, flashy, appealing and frequently 
useless. Far too many of them have become so inbred that they are 
next to brainless. It is easily possible that they will be completely out 
of fashion as gun-dogs and merely kept as house pets within the next 
fifteen or twenty years. That is the almost inevitable result of any 
breed which becomes a fashionable, marketable proposition. Nothing 
kills a breed so quickly as the greed of the breeders themselves. 

These flashy animals, it is worth remembering, first came to this 
country towards the end of the last century as Russian circus dogs. 
The then Lord Tweedmouth was so impressed by their tricks and 
antics on the stage that he bought the entire circus troupe and took 
them up to Guisachan, his place in Scotland, where they soon developed 
into a bi'eed of gun-dogs known loosely as “Guisachan retrievers” 
or “Tweedmouth retrievers”. 

Whether these animals are the same as the breed referred to in 
1868 by “Stonehenge” when he was editing The Field as “the Rough 
Russian” is a very moot point indeed, particularly as he then included 
the deer-hound as a retriever! He sagely remarks: “Good retrievers 
are to be found of all breeds.” The oddest retriever I ever heard of 
was an animal owned about 1837 by William Evans, who later 
became headkeeper to Lord Fitzwilliam at Wentworth Woodhouse. 
This "famous retriever” was a cross between a bloodhound and 
mastiff! Readers can form their own mind picture of this massive 
gun-dog. 

Personally, I unhesitatingly give pride of place among retrievers to 
the Labrador, the curly-coat and the wavy-coat. The Labrador is 
unbeatable as an all-round dog. Gurlies, when good, are marvellously 
intelligent and wonderful wild-fowl dogs, but even the best of them 
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are apt to have one or two bad points. One is that they will usually 
eat at least one bird during a season, and the other is that they are 
frequently born thieves. I have owned and bred a number of curlies, 
all descended from that wonderful World Champion, Calgary Grizzly, 
who was bred by my good old friend the late Colonel Claude Monson 
of St. Peter’s Lodge, Walpole Highway, in West Norfolk, but nearly 
everyone of them was unsafe if the larder door was left open. Even 
the best of them would occasionally devour an entire cock pheasant, 
beak, spurs, tail and all! My ebullient friend Noel Sedgwick, editor of 
The Shooting Times , tells me that he has met exactly the same troubles 
with them. 

Nevertheless, the genuine curly-coat is keen, highly intelligent, 
incredibly fast after a runner or a wounded hare and absolutely un¬ 
beatable in the coldest of cold weather and the iciest water. They 
have a thick undercoat of black down under their stiff nigger-like crop 
of black curls which makes them practically impervious to cold and 
wet. And I have never yet met a vicious one. 

Where to buy one of these paragons nowadays is a puzzle. Brigadier 
Lance was the mainspring of The Curly-Coated Retriever Club before 
the war, but that club is now scattered to the winds. Claude Monson’s 
kennel is dispersed. The late Sir George Whichcote, Bart., of Aswarby 
Park, Sleaford, Lincolnshire, had one or two good ones, but in his 
latter years he and I searched England for new blood without success. 
Some of the best examples in the ’twenties and ’thirties were bred by 
the late Colonel Breitmeyer in Suffolk, but that kennel also has finished. 
The present Earl of Stradbroke bred them when he was Viscount 
Dunwich, but I do not think he has any left. 

The beginner, therefore, had better abandon the search for a good 
curly-coat, but he can bless his stars if he runs across one by accident. 
He should concentrate on buying or breeding a good Labrador, a 
wavy-coat or a flat-coat. They are strong, faithful, full of brains, 
tenacious, and make most excellent companions in the house and 
with children. You will seldom find a bad-tempered one and almost 
never a flighty or half-witted one. 

When we come to spaniels the question arises of the use to which 
the dog is to be put. A field spaniel is generally preferable to a cocker, 
because he is longer on the leg, stronger, much less excitable and 
usually far more intelligent. The liver-and-white spaniel or the blue 
roan or a large black spaniel is the one to go for. Golden cockers, in 
nine cases out of ten, are worse than useless. The breed has been 
ruined by being turned into drawing-room lap-dogs. Again, as with 
the golden retriever, the poor dog has been spoilt because his colour 
makes him too fashionable. Some breeders have bred and inter¬ 
bred for show points and showy looks until they have bred all the 
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brains out. A yapping, excitable, snipey-headed golden cocker deserves 
a charge of shot and a decent burial. 

In passing, one of the most successful trainers of shooting spaniels 
today, and indeed of most gun-dogs, is Mr. P. R. A. Moxon of Herne 
Common, near Whitstable, Kent. His dogs can be relied on. Like 
the late Dick Sharpe of Beckley, Sussex, he breeds and trains dogs 
for use in the field and not for show-bench ballyhoo or for the dubious 
delights of winning prizes at field trials—trials which so often are a 
mere excuse for a “ get-together” of certain people to whom gun-dogs 
are either an excuse for a social occasion or a means of providing a 
little non-taxable cash. 

A good, large, steady and intelligent spaniel is an excellent dog 
for a rough shoot, for hedgerow hunting, for small woodlands and 
copses and, on occasion, he makes a good watcr-dog. I have known 
a few rough, old-fashioned spaniels which acquitted themselves most 
nobly on some of the wildest marshes on the coasts of Norfolk and Essex. 

There lingers perennially the evergreen memory of Jess, a little 
lion-hearted liver-and-white spaniel who belonged to my fen-keeper, 
Ernest Parr, of Reach in Cambridgeshire. In the days between the 
two wars, when I owned the greater part of that trackless, watery 
wilderness known as Adventurers’ Fen, in Burwell Fen, where we 
always had ioo acres of open water surrounded by wildernesses of 
sedge and meadowsweet and tall jungles of reeds, some of them 15 
feet high, where duck bred in hundreds, Jess was the queen of the fen. 
No one knew her breeding or pedigree. Dogs of high degree came to 
shoot with her. The best wildfowl dogs in England, including a team 
of Chesapeake Bay retrievers brought especially from the United 
States, failed to dim her glory or lower her colours. Jess was a natural 
water-dog, just as her master, Ernest Pair, is a natural fenman, born 
and bred to the ways of reed-bed and mere, of gunning punts and 
ducks in the dawn. 

The same sort of tough, rough, intelligent spaniel crops up in 
countless marsh villages on the coast, trotting at the heels of some 
village sportsman or professional fowler. They are worth their weight 
in gold if you can find one. 

The Irish water-spaniel is in a class by himself. He has all the 
qualities of the curly-coated retriever and none of its few vices. Like 
the French poodle he is full of brains and, again like the French 
poodle, there is no dog with a better nose for snipe. Some of the 
Best used to be bred before the war by a Mr. Trench O’Rorke, whose 
kennel prefix was “Briefny”. That blood should still be potent in 
the land. It is worth looking for. 

It is a moot point whether the Irish water-spaniel was originally 
a French poodle who was brought to Ireland by French emigres, 
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possibly after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, or whether the 
French poodle is not descended from Irish water-spaniels taken to 
France by some of the many gallant Hibernians who enlisted as 
mercenary soldiers in the armies of the kings of France. We shall 
never know. 

As I remarked in The Dog in Sport: "You can laugh at the poodle 
if you like, but his pedigree is a good deal longer than those of most 
of us. There were poodles four hundred years ago. They were not 
merely things that looked like poodles, but real poodles. Diirer drew 
one in about 1500. Pinturicchio painted a toy poodle in 1490. In 
1700 ‘the Ball of Little Dogs’, all of whom were poodles, danced before 
Queen Anne. These were very aristocratic poodles indeed. They 
included a ‘Marquis de Gaillerdain’ and a ‘Madame de Poncette’. 
Just about that time there were several troops of poodles who were up 
to all sorts of tricks.. One troop would conduct a battle, fire small 
guns. Then there was a poodle who played cards, told the time, by the 
clocks, and was a good hand at dominoes. General Hutchinson in his 
Dogbreaking tells of him. His name was Domini. A highly polished 
set of poodles took part in a perfect dinner-party with servants to 
wait on them.” 

All the time the poodle was busy finding and retrieving duck in 
the marshes of France and Germany when not otherwise engaged. 
It is practically certain that they came first of all from Germany to 
France, and then from France to England, where they had a share 
in the making of the curly-coated retriever and the Irish water- 
spaniel. 

The first actual reference that I can find to the poodle in England 
is that of Colonel H. Smith, who writes of them under that name in 
1843, and says that they had been, even then, “indeed long known to 
the middle classes of England and the fishermen on the north-eastern 
coast and professional wildfowlers”. 

The fact is, that the poodle is one of the best and most intelligent 
gun-dogs one can possibly have, particularly in water. The habit of 
clipping the coat originated for the purely common-sense reason that 
in summer-time and in the hot days of August and September the 
wretched poodle went swimming after wounded birds and found 
himself hopelessly hampered by the clinging, sodden mass of his coat. 
Many sixteenth-century pictures and manuscripts show them shaven 
much as they are today. 

There we will leave the spaniels and poodles and come to pointers 
and setters. Unfortunately, their days are almost done, except on 
some grouse moors and in a few remote corners where old-fashioned 
sportsmen keep the breed alive. At the moment, indeed, it looks as 
though the Irish setter, the wildest and most useless specimen of the 
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lot, is likely to survive, again solely because of his handsome appear¬ 
ance which makes him beloved of women and nursemaids. It never 
surprises me to see an Irish setter at a cocktail-party and one would 
lift no eyebrows at the vision of one of them begging for a biscuit in 
the Ritz bar! 

Even the best are inclined to be wild and rangy out shooting and 
for that reason they are not to be recommended. But the Laverack 
is not only a beautiful dog but a good gun-dog. He, one trusts, will 
survive so long as a cock grouse crows. 

The pointer I mourn. Who, indeed, would not mourn the decline 
of such a graceful and muscular dog, broad in the head, intelligent 
of eye, with clean limbs and all the look of breeding and brain. Pointers 
carry one back to memories of childhood days on partridge stubbles 
overlooking the brown and reedy wilderness of the fens of Wicken and 
Burwell, where a six-foot uncle, with a great bushy beard, was squire 
of his parish, lord of his little manor, farmer of most of his own acres 
and an old-fashioned sportsman who loved his old-fashioned “double¬ 
nosed pointers”. They used to call them Spanish pointers. I never 
see a dog of that old and noble breed in England nowadays, although, 
to be sure, I have come across some among the vineyards and steep 
valleys of northern France, not far from Rheims. 

Pointers are part of the childhood picture in which there are golden 
pippins and great William pears ripening in the orchard which lay 
between the foot of the home closes and the wild and reedy fen, where 
bitterns boomed and snipe drummed. There were quail whistling in 
the rough grass at the bottom of that great orchard, dog-carts that 
rattled over white-dusty roads, a pair-horse shooting-brake which 
used to start for Newmarket at a grey hour in the morning so that 
one got to the shooting place in time for breakfast. 

I think of a pointer that used to trot behind an old family brougham 
belonging to friends in west Norfolk, the swing and bump of the 
carriage, the friendly, musty smell of plush in the interior, the lighting 
up of carriage lamps on the way home, the flower-sprigged waistcoat 
of old Bob King, our family retainer who filled four posts in one— 
gardener, coachman, bootboy and friend. Pointers belong to those 
pictures of a leisurely, perhaps better-ordered day, in which there 
was time to enjoy the sun of life, less cut-throat hustle, and more 
individualism. 

And there was a beauty just before the war, a big liver-and-white 
old dog snoring comfortably in a smelly corner of the deer-shed at 
Kenmare House in Kerry, a very echo of the past, as I watched Dan 
Donahue, the greatest stalker in all Ireland, cutting up the stags 
that Valentine Casllerosse, that gay Corinthian, and I had shot that 
day on the hill. 

D 
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It was Dan who produced that immemorial, oft-repeated story 
which every man claims as his own—and has done for the last hundred 
years. 

“Is there another one in the kennels, Dan?” 

“Sure, sorr—and a foine wan too. But ye cannot let the pair of 
them out together. I tell ye they fight bitther and natural—just like 
man and wife!” 

On those wild hills, so wild and lovely that you would not believe 
them to be of heaven or earth, the pointers still point grouse in the 
good old style. And there are a number of moors in Scotland where 
they add beauty to the scene, charm and workmanship to the field. 

The pointer is one of the oldest of sporting dogs. You can, if you 
like, credit him with a classic origin, for Xenophon, speaking of the 
manner in which various dogs find their game, says that some will 
“go a long round in a circle till they reach it, and whenever they 
light on the scratch follow uncertain indications; and when they do 
sight the hare in advance, tremble, and do not proceed until they see 
him make a move”. 

What has killed the pointer in England is the advent of partridge 
driving and the decline of walking-up except for a few days in the 
early part of the season. Yet, with the return to longer stubbles, left 
by the combine harvester, I see no reason why the pointer or setter 
should not enjoy at least some semblance of a comeback in the years 
ahead. 

A painting hangs in my house of two famous pointers, Priam and 
Ghandos, which belonged to the late Sir Thomas Barrett-Lennard, 
that great old character among Essex squires who lived in one of the 
most perfect Elizabethan houses in the county, Belhus Park, near 
Aveley, originally the seat of the puissant “Lord Dacre of the South”. 
Sir Thomas lingers in youthful memory as something of a hero, for 
when he was driving, either in a gig or pair-horse carriage, he would 
often take off his jacket, fling it into the vehicle, tell the coachman to 
drive on and then trot behind for miles, just to keep himself fit. Some¬ 
how, I cannot see any of the stockbroking “weekend squires”, who 
travel to their hired shoots comfortably wrapped up in the backs of 
limousines, or squatting importantly amid a welter of very new gear 
in their shooting-brakes, emulating Sir Thomas. But then they do 
not shoot over pointers. They prefer golden retrievers—and shooting 
sticks. 

To revert to more practical matters, it would be an eminently 
worthwhile experiment to cross a Labrador or a large field spaniel 
with a pointer or setter and see what the brew brings forth. Grosses, 
as I remarked earlier, if carried out between intelligent, hardy parents 
can produce extremely worthwhile animals. Sometimes they may look 
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a bit odd, like the cross-bred Airedale-Labrador whose occasional 
friendship I once valued. He belonged to a village sportsman who 
rightly thought the world of him. A great, strong, black dog with a 
broad head, deep stop, wide-apart intelligent eyes and broad muzzle, 
he looked the beau ideal of the perfect wildfowler’s dog—except for 
his moustache! It drooped in a grey, grizzled fringe which gave him 
a sad look, reminiscent of a walrus or one of those untidy old city 
gentlemen who strain their soup audibly through a portcullis of 
discoloured moustache. 

It will nearly always be found when crossing dogs that if one parent 
is black and the other parti-coloured or brown that the black strain 
will predominate. For some years I crossed a pair of very highly 
bred curly-coated retrievers with my immortal Mr. Soapy Sponge, 
who is alleged to be a cross between a small Labrador and a harrier. 
The result, in every case, was that, despite Mr. Sponge’s atrocious 
brown boots, brindled legs, white shirt button and villainous over¬ 
curling tail, the progeny, with only two or three exceptions, threw 
absolutely true to curly type. Indeed, a grandson recently won two 
open championships in the north of England as a pure curly-coat! 
What his exhibitor contrived to write into the pedigree on the grand¬ 
father’s side boggles the imagination. 

Mr. Soapy Sponge, whom I acquired as a five-weeks-old puppy 
from that amiable dog-dealer, poacher, horse-coper and thoroughly 
Dickensian character, the late Charlie Ketteringham, who dwelt in 
Elm Hill, that ancient cobbled cloak-and-dagger street in the City of 
Norwich, was rightly christened. For you will recollect that the 
original Mr. Soapy Sponge, that keen hunting man, was “not what 
the lower orders would have called ‘quite the gentleman’ but a 
sort of half-and-halfer. He lived for hunting and lived on his wits. 
He never failed to offer himself to a lady on the briefest acquaintance¬ 
ship, and the ease with which he introduced himself into your house 
was only equalled by the difficulty of getting him out again.” This 
sums up my dog entirely. 

It does not, however, tell you that he has the most indomitable 
courage, that he can gallop a plough on the wettest day in the fashion 
of his namesake, that he has the nose and stamina of a hound, the 
water-sense of the Labrador and a resistance to cold and ice which 
argues the presence of a Polar bear in his not-far-distant ancestry. 
He is, moreover, a perfect nursemaid, and, as a house guard, rather 
quieter and infinitely more dangerous than the rusty mantrap which 
the law forbids me to set. 

In that never-to-be-forgotten, heavenly winter of 1947-8, when 
the whole of England was snowbound and the east coast was icebound, 

I sat amid a citadel of stranded icebergs on the bitter shore of the 
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Blackwater Estuary. Ice floes an acre or more in extent sailed up 
and down the tide, commodored by a great towering berg which 
looked like a ghostly, glittering ship. The scene was Arctic. Geese 
and widgeon were in thousands. A peregrine hunted up and down 
the shore for starved and frozen prey. In three hours of bitter cold, 
when the wind cut like a knife, my companion, Lord Lisle and myself 
shot twenty-one geese and fourteen widgeon. Mr. Sponge was in 
and out of the water continuously. 

At the last a goose came low over Jack Lisle. He shot it. It fell 
200 yards out, amid a churning fleet of icebergs where the tide was 
running out to sea at the rate of 4-^ knots. Before we could stop him, 
Mr. Sponge was into the tide and swimming strongly, that villainous 
tail flaunting in his wake like an admiral’s flag from the poop of a 
ship-of-the-line going into action. We watched him, heart in mouth. 

The goose was veering off-shore all the time. That little black 
head,and brandishing tail clove the freezing waters, narrowly escaping 
being crushed between ice-floes more than once. He reached the 
goose. He seized it. He lifted it high out of the water and battled back 
against tide and ice, his vision blinded by the great body of the bird. 
Somehow, we shall never know how, he brought it ashore, smack 
at our feet, dropped it, shook himself, ate a mouthful of snow and 
then raced round in circles to warm himself up ready for the next one. 

Do you wonder that Jack Lisle offered me £40 for my 30-bob 
cross-bred, there and then? Or that another fowler, one of that good 
sporting family, the Frosts of Maldon, came marching across the 
snowy flats from the seawall and said: “I have just watched the bravest 
swim I’ve ever seen. I’d like to raise my hat to that dog of yours.” 

This story is told, not to exalt the name and fame of a little black 
dog with brown boots, but to emphasise the value of that stoutness 
of heart and stamina which a good cross-bred so often has. Two 
thoroughbred retrievers with us that day, one a golden and the other 
a flat-coat, refused to go into the water. The golden funked it from 
the start and flat-coat gave up after two or three short swims. When 
I add that the temperature of the water was 2 degrees below zero, 
Mr. Soapy Sponge needs no further bouquets. Need I add that he 
has been ‘ 1 on the air ” for a week at a time and ‘ ‘ signed off’ ’ each night 
to his own B.B.G. signature tune! 

Mr. Soapy Sponge’s brindled legs remind me that when “Stone¬ 
henge” was writing of “The Retriever Proper” in 1867, he said: 
“An English retriever, whether smooth or curly-coated, should be 
black or black-and-tan, with tabby or brindle legs, the brindled legs 
being indicative of the Labrador origin. We give the preference from 
experience to the flat-coated or short-coated small St. John’s or 
Labrador breed. These breeds we believe to be identical. The small 
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St. John has marvellous intelligence, a great aptitude lor learning to 
carry, a soft mouth, great strength, and he is a good swimmer. If 
there is any cross at all in this breed it should be the setter cross.” 

I would like to believe that Mr. Sponge, therefore, is no son of a 
harrier at all, but a direct descendant of that “short-coated small 
St. John’s or Labrador breed” for he has all the qualities and all the 
appearance, including the brindled legs. Indeed, one will come 
across the type every now and then in country towns and villages, 
small, compact, powerful little dogs, full of brains and only needing 
the right training and companionship to turn them into first-class 
gun-dogs. 

And here let me tell the tale of a hare. It happened on the Waxharn 
Marshes, that wild stretch of cattle marshes, reed-beds, swamps and 
peaty dykes lying between Hickling Broad and the sandhills of the 
sea, with Horsey Mere bordering it on the south. I held those marshes 
with several thousand acres of nearby partridge land, swamps and 
carrs for a number of years. 

One day we were shooting a 2- or 3-acre patch of thistles and reeds. 
It was full of hares. Out came one, jumped the dyke and was promptly 
stung in the hindquarters by a charge of shot. It laid back its ears 
and went great guns for the upland. Soapy looked at me with pleading 
in those sherry-brown eyes. I waved a hand: “Fetch it!” He was 
off like an arrow. 

For three minutes the guns stood still whilst we watched a perfect 
Waterloo Gup heat coursed off on the adjoining grass marsh. The 
hare jinked and twisted like a snipe. Soapy cut in on the corners. 
Then, on a sudden turn, he ran into it, killed it and was coming back 
proudly, hare in mouth, when another hare broke cover, was also 
wounded, and went flying across the grass marsh. Soapy gave chase 
ventre a tern —with the dead hare still in his mouth! Thus handi¬ 
capped he coursed the wounded hare, which was still strong and full 
of go, for at least two or three turns round the marsh. Then he stopped 
suddenly, put down the dead hare, gave it a quick look to make sure 
that it- would no longer run and set off like a black streak after the 
other one! 

For 5 or 6 minutes we were treated to another perfect coursing- 
match. Alas! truth compels me to admit that the second hare just 
beat him by escaping into a 30-acre field of kale. 

On a second occasion, at a most decorous shoot at Heydon House, 
near Royston, Mr. Charles Butler’s place, when the guns included 
three world-known breeders and exhibitors of gun-dogs, I was egged 
on by a mischievous neighbour to release Mr. Sponge after a wounded 
hare which was already 80 yards away on a great 150-acre field on 
Lord Hampden’s adjoining estate. I let him go! 
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For the next six minutes eight or ten guns were making a rapid book 
on “the ring-tailed black dog” who, to the frozen horror of two at 
least of the field-trial pundits, killed the first hare and then, returning 
with it in his mouth, dropped it as another wounded hare came by, 
coursed that and killed it also. Both hares were then retrieved to 
hand perfectly. 

The eldest of the three field-trial kings, that grave and charming 
seigneur Mr. John Kent, came up to me, raised his hat to the panting 
Mr. Sponge and said: “How dreadfully wrong it all was! How shock¬ 
ingly unorthodox! But oh! how I enjoyed watching it! What a 
character that dog is. You’ve turned him into a person ! We merely 
breed robots!” 

That brings me to the most important point of all—the personal 
training of a gun-dog. I say “personal”, because, if one can possibly 
spare the time and patience every man should train his own dog. 
He may not produce a field-trial winner. He may even produce a 
ring-tailed ruffian who not only enjoys coursing pricked hairs but is 
even encouraged so to do. But he will, at any rate, produce a dog 
who owes his first obedience and loyalty to his master and who regards 
that master as his friend, companion and other self. 

This is no place for a long dissertation on the training of gun-dogs. 
I would merely observe that, first of all, you should start on the dog 
at the earliest possible age. Play with him as a puppy. Always feed 
him yourself. Make his bed for him. Tuck him up in it if he is a 
small puppy sleeping in a basket. Exercise him yourself. Teach him 
a few simple words of command—“Sit”, “Heel”, and “Hie lost”, are 
quite enough to start with. The fewer the words the more easily they 
are understood by the dog. By feeding him, bedding him and exercising 
him, he comes to regard you as the fount of all his food and comfort. 

The first thing to teach him is to “sit”. This is done by pressing 
his hindquarters firmly down with one hand and repeating the word 
“Sit” in a firm but gentle tone of voice. 

To teach him to keep to heel is more difficult since the impulse of 
any young dog is to rush ahead. It can be done by taking him out 
on a lead, and, when you want him to come to heel, pulling him firmly 
back, repeating the word “Heel” several times. Finally, when he 
has learned to walk beside you without a lead you can teach him to 
keep just that extra yard or two behind by tapping him gently across 
the forelegs with a switch. 

To “fetch” comes naturally to some dogs and not so easily to 
others. Mr. Sponge, at eight weeks old, was presented with the 
elevating spectacle of his master galloping across the kitchen floor on 
his middle-aged knees to retrieve a ball of paper in his own mouth, 
Readers may prefer other methods of their own. 
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I must confess that I have never tried any of the tricks so frequently 
recommended in books on dog training, such as tossing a stuffed 
rabbit’s skin to be retrieved, or tethering a tame rabbit on the lawn to 
inculcate the discipline “Ware rabbit”, still less the spiked collar 
which some people advocate for headstrong dogs. 

I believe in appealing direct to the dog’s mind and interest by 
the simplest possible means. Kindness will do a lot. Stimulation of 
interest will do much more. Discipline must be preserved. That 
means that occasionally you must use the stick or the dog-whip, 
especially with a dog of independent or obstinate character. 

If a dog must be beaten, do it calmly and deliberately, without any 
apparent loss of temper, although sometimes the best of dogs would 
make an arch-angel livid. 

Gall the dog to you, make him sit, grip him firmly by the collar 
and give it a half twist. This will prevent him biting and, at the 
same time, choke him temporarily into a feeling of helplessness. The 
psychology of this is important. First, it demonstrates that you are 
the master and quite unafraid of the dog. Secondly, it demonstrates 
to him, physically, that he is helpless in your grip. 

Having given his collar a twist, strike him with the switch across 
the fleshy part of the flank, once, twice, thrice or four times, each time 
in the same place. The first stroke will surprise him. The second will 
sting. The third will hurt. The fourth will make him wish that he 
had never done wrong. By striking in the same fleshy place you not 
only emphasise the sting of the strokes, but, what is more important, 
you avoid bruising a bone or doing damage to his internal organs. 
In short, a dog should be “smacked on the bottom” in precisely the 
same way that a schoolboy is given the cane. 

Whilst he is being beaten, repeat sternly whatever order he has 
disobeyed: e.g. “Heel” or “Hie lost” or “Ware rabbit” or whatever 
else he may have transgressed. He then knows quite clearly what sin 
he has committed and why he has been beaten. 

The man who kicks his dog with a heavy boot or strikes it any¬ 
where, anyhow, on the body with a stick deserves to be prosecuted. 
He may easily cause grave internal injury or break a rib or leg. 

The man who merely chases his dog wildly round in circles, lashing 
at it fruitlessly, and cursing in variegated words, teaches the animal 
nothing, apart from the patent fact that he is not quick enough to 
catch the dog. Whatever he may have to say, however lurid, falls on 
unheeding ears. 

I once heard of a man who when his dog misbehaved went into 
such a paroxysm of fury that he picked the unfortunate animal up 
by the collar and tail and dashed it on to the ground. That sort of 
man should be sent straight home by his host or thrown out of any 
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syndicate to which he may belong. If an athletic fellow-gun chooses 
to punch him on the nose, so much the better. Such people deserve 
neither consideration or dogs. 

Finally, nothing is more annoying at a shoot than the person who 
cannot control his dog. Constant whistling, shouting and cursing 
merely demonstrates either that both dog and owner are fools, or that 
the dog has no respect for his owner, or that the dog is not worth 
bringing out shooting. Whether or not it should be shot is another 
matter. Personally, I could never bring myself to shoot any dog, 
except, possibly an Alsatian which I regard as a semi-wolf and unfit 
for the shooting-field. 

But I confess there have been three separate occasions on which I 
have fired a long shot at a fur-chasing dog who deliberately refused 
to answer either shout or whistle. In each case the shot was fired at 
70 or 80 yards range and with the sole intention of frightening the 
dog and not hitting him. It worked. It is not a course of conduct 
to be recommended. 

To sum up, the shooting man will find that for orthodox game 
shooting he cannot beat a good retriever, either golden or black. 
As a good second string a big strong field spaniel or a Clumber is 
excellent. Clumbers are slow but reliable and, incidentally, excellent 
on woodcock. King George V always used a team of them at Sandring¬ 
ham. 

The man with the rough shoot will need a retriever if his shoot 
includes much marsh, but if it is a place of rough fields, thick hedge¬ 
rows and small copses, he will probably do better with a field-spaniel 
or a good strong black cocker. The latter is excellent for bustling out 
rabbits, but hardly strong enough for carrying a hare and useless on 
a marsh. 

Pointers and setters are almost entirely confined nowadays to 
grouse moors, but they have beauty and brains to commend them. 

The wildfowler is best served by a strong black Labrador or a black 
or nigger-brown curly-coat. A good second alternative is any intelli¬ 
gent cross-bred or one of the big rough, long-legged field spaniels 
or Irish water-spaniels which so often seem to be native to the marsh¬ 
land scene. The French poodle is first-rate on snipe. My old friend, 
Charlie Wykeham-Martin, used a team of three or four regularly. 

Terrier-crosses, either with spaniels or retrievers, make excellent, 
dogs both for rabbiting and wildfowling, but they have the drawback 
that they are inclined to yap when excited. 

When choosing a dog look first at the head. It should have a 
broad brain-pan, a deep stop or forehead and a broad muzzle so that 
it can carry game or hares easily and comfortably. A soft mouth 
should be inherent to most good gun-dogs but not in a terrier or 
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hound cross. Hard mouths are usually caused by dogs being sent to 
retrieve sticks, stones or other hard objects or sometimes by their 
being badly scratched by the spurs of an old cock pheasant when they 
were young. 

The eyes are all-important. Sir Jocelyn Lucas, who has shot with 
me for twenty years or more and has bred more good dogs than most 
people in this country, swears that a dog with light eyes sees much 
further than a dog with dark eyes. From close observation I am certain 
that he is right. 

Remember, finally, that your dog is your friend. Without him half 
the fun and half the rewards of shooting are lost. Therefore make 
him as much a companion as possible, both inside the house and out. 

Above all, dry him down each time he comes back from shooting. 
To allow a wet dog to curl up shivering in a kennel is not only inhuman 
but it sows the seeds of rheumatism and takes years off his useful life. 
Once he is full-grown, one good meal a day given at night, is quite 
enough. Plenty of green vegetables help to keep him healthy. I do 
not believe in too many biscuits—for very good reasons. 

Tea, given regularly during the first year of life, is an old-fashioned 
keepers’ recipe to prevent distemper. I have never known it fail, A 
little black sulphur in his food, say once a month, will keep him in 
good condition. A little dried ox-blood is a wonderful tonic. 

My dog, S. Sponge Esq., drinks beer—a pint at a Lime! The result 
is a lion in dogskin. 



CHAPTER IV 


On Taking a Shoot 

Faint calling partridges afar 
My son, in briefest words, 

The roots beyond the stubbles are 
Fair chock-a-block with birds. 

PATRICK CHALMERS 

T HE choice of a shoot depends largely on position and purse. The 
ideal position is somewhere near one’s own home where constant 
watch can be kept on the shoot and continual attention given to 
vermin killing; rearing, if any; feeding and the maintenance of a 
good head of game. But a shoot at one’s back door is never possible 
for the sportsman who lives in a town and not always easy for those 
of us who live in the country. 

Often one is obliged to take a shoot at a considerable distance, 
perhaps several hours’ journey from home. A lot then depends on 
the owner of the shoot or the farmer tenants; on the keeper and on 
one’s neighbours, including the village people. 

In short, the taking of a shoot is governed not only by its sporting 
possibilities but also by the human factors of those who live or work 
on or near it. They can make or mar a shoot—and not necessarily 
by poaching. 

The first point to consider is what sort of shoot one wants, then its 
size, cost, locality and general running expenses. 

Soil is the first consideration. Heavy land, whether clay or heavy 
loam, is seldom good shooting country for the simple reason that in 
wet weather the soil “picks up heavy”, clogs the feet of the old birds 
and kills the young chicks in dozens. True, it is possible to show a 
considerable head of pheasants on many a heavy land shoot in mid- 
Suffolk, on the clay lands of Essex or in the damp and soggy Midlands, 
but it is seldom done except by intensive rearing and careful keepering. 

The ideal game country is a district of light, sandy soil with small 
woods, shallow valleys and a dry climate. A continual damp atmos¬ 
phere is fatal to pheasants and no encouragement to partridges. 

That is why the sandy light lands of west Norfolk and west Suffolk, 
of east Suffolk, parts of Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire and High 
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Hampshire are the best game districts in England, They always have 
been and, unless new and more heinous forms of crop-spraying kill 
everything that flies, always will be. 

The sodden Midlands have never been good partridge country 
and nobody ever expects to see large bags of pheasants made in many 
places in the west, although there are notable exceptions, such as the 
Duke of Westminster’s Welsh estates, the Foxley estate in Hereford¬ 
shire, Mr. Goltman Rogers’ place at Stanage Park, and such big 
estates as those of the Earl of Powis, the Earl of Bradford and others 
where rearing and keepering are thoroughly carried out. Without 
keepering, it is doubtful if many wild pheasants would survive in any 
considerable numbers in the wet woodlands of the west. Yet without 
keepers the wild pheasant more than holds his own in the wet reed- 
beds of many a marshland district of east Suffolk and east Norfolk— 


simply because the climate is dry. The pheasant, be it remembered, 
was originally a marsh bird, brought here nine hundred years ago by 
the Romans from the reed-beds of the River Colchis. He is, indigen¬ 
ously, a bird of the sunny Middle East and not of the rainy temperate 
zone. The partridge will flourish under wetter conditions and is by 
nature a hardier bird, although the present-day race of wilcl-brcd 
pheasants, which has developed since 1939, when rearing ceased in 
most districts, are hardier and more adaptable than their hand-reared 
ancestors of the inter-war years. 

It is worth bearing these general points in mind when choosing a 
shoot, for light soil and a dry atmosphere will always produce a bigger 
head of wild-bred game than a heavy soil and a damp atmosphere. 

We will assume that the shooter is in search (a) of a small shoot 
for his own enjoyment or (b) a larger shoot which will give him and 
his friends a day or two’s shooting each week with planned drives and 
a reasonably heavy bag at the end of it. 


The one-man shoot can be anything from 100 acres to 1,000 acres 
or more, depending partly on the lay-out and availability of the shoot 
itself and secondly on the depth of one’s purse. The ideal size for a 
one-man rough shoot is 500 or 600 acres, say, approximately a square 
mde. That means a full day s work for man and dog to walk it thor¬ 
oughly, explore all its thick hedgerows, copses, marshy corners, fields 
of roots and bring to bag whatever can be encompassed. Some men 
nd that 300 acres is as much as they can manage in a clay. It depends 
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The ideal game shoot, whether large or small, should have certain 
definite characteristics. It should be undulating with small wood 
nothmg 1^ than 40 acres and preferably round about r rIO arrS 
ach, situated on the hillsides with a southern aspect. Warm and 
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sunny woods, where the trees are well-spaced and the undergrowth is 
not too thick but includes plenty of berries and wild fruits, will always 
hold pheasants. If the timber includes oak and beech, so much the 
better, for acorns and beech-mast are a staple food. 

The arable fields can be from io to 50 acres in extent and, again, 
if the soil is light and friable, so much the better. Thick hedgerows 
give shelter and nesting places for game and provide good stands for 
driving. Equally, they harbour vermin, which must be attended to. 

A stream and a few ponds are always an advantage because they 
provide drinking places, and there is always the added attraction of 
a stray pair of ducks or a wisp of snipe. 

Large woods, anything over 50 acres, can be a disadvantage because 
it is almost impossible to put pheasants properly over the guns without 
an army of beaters, and even if the wood is well rided, shooting 
pheasants in a ride is never such good sport as when they are driven 
from one smallish wood hanging on a hillside to another one on the 
other side of a valley. One good high bird is worth a half-dozen low 
ones. 

Small woods are much easier to watch for poachers and vermin, 
furred or feathered. 

The shoot should be as compact as possible. If it is roughly square 
or round, so much the better. Most of the covers should lie towards 
the centre of the shoot with as few woods on the boundaries as 
possible. 

A shoot indented by strips of other property running into it is at 
a great disadvantage, for birds will stray on to “foreign” territory, 
and if some of your neighbours happen to be unscrupulous they will 
think nothing of waiting all day long at a strategic point deep in your 
territory whilst a shoot is in progress, on the lookout for anything that 
may fly their way. 

A long narrow shoot has the same disadvantage, that birds are 
liable to stray off it, although if it is sandwiched between two well- 
preserved properties, it enjoys a certain meretricious value in that 
your neighbour’s birds constantly come on to your ground. 

Nowadays, when so many estates have been broken up and more 
than 42 per cent of farmers own their own land, the would-be lessee 
of a shoot often has to weld several farms into one block before he can 
get the acreage he wants. If this has to be done, it is advisable to have 
a proper lease drawn up with each farmer so that the shooter’s rights 
are clearly defined and understood. Most farmers are good sports¬ 
men, but there is always the odd fellow who, although he gladly 
accepts rent for his shooting, still imagines at the back of his mind 
that he has a right to knock over the occasional pheasant or shoot 
rabbits when he feels like it. 
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So far as rabbits and hares are concerned, he possesses the well- 
defined right under the Ground Game Act that he can kill them as 
and when he likes and can authorise one other person in writing to do so. 
This right is often loosely interpreted, with the result that one en¬ 
counters four or five men ferreting a bank on a Saturday afternoon 
perfectly convinced that they are within their rights because “the 
guv'nor said we could take up a few rabbits”. The farmer’s rights 
under the Act should, if possible, be bought out by the shooting tenant 
and the fact clearly defined in the lease. 

If they cannot be bought out, the shooting tenant must do his best 
to help the farmer by keeping the rabbits down to the best of his 
ability, and in return the farmer must definitely not authorise more 
than one person other than himself to shoot or catch them. 

To take a shoot composed of a large number of smallholdings is to 
ask for almost inevitable trouble. Usually there is little game on the 
holdings, snares are put down by the dozen, dogs wander at will, 
and the smallholders are usually at work at all hours, including 
Saturday afternoons, when the shooter wants his ground undisturbed 
and, if possible, unpopulated. If a smallholding shoot is the only 
one available, cultivate the good-will of the smallholders, get their 
friendship, and hope for the best. 

Nowadays, most farmers, with guaranteed markets and assured 
prices, are in a good financial position. The result is that few of 
them want to let their shooting. Those who do arc usually non¬ 
shooting men. who frequently give the preference to their corn mer¬ 
chants, agricultural-machinery dealers, bank managers, lawyers, 
local estate agents or others with whom they have business dealings. 

This has caused a marked scarcity of shoots to rent since the war 
ended. Too many people are looking for too few shoots. Rents have 
risen accordingly. Many rents asked and paid today arc out of all 
proportion to the intrinsic value of the shoots themselves, particularly 
since game has decreased and vermin increased all over the country 
as the result of the war. 

Before the war I rented many hundreds of acres of marshland and 
fenland for as little as 3 d. an acre. Indeed, I have a vivid memory 
of an island of 1,025 ncres on the east coast which I rented for years 
a y ear - ft had lots of duck, plenty of waders, geese in winter, 
a fair number of hares, no rabbits and a few partridges. There was one 
tree on it, no road, and no pheasants. Today that island would easily 
be worth £100 a year or more, since much of it has been broken up 
lor arable, with the result that the partridge population has increased. 

Equally, in the Swaffham and Burwell Pens one could rent the 
country as far as you could see for from 3 d. to 6 d. per acre. Flat, 
black, peaty fields, seamed by dykes, with here and there a lonely 
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little fen farm crouching in its island of wind-riven willows and leaning 
poplars. It meant miles of walking with, perhaps, at the end of the 
day, eight or ten brace of partridges, a few hares and an odd duck 
to two or three guns. 

A good rough shoot before the war with arable, small woodlands 
and everything to commend it could be rented for about q s. an acre, 
whilst the best partridge and pheasant manors in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
where game was killed by the cartload, cost around about ior. an 
acre to rent. 

Today one is often asked i or. an acre for a vermin-ridden farm where 
every labourer puts down a snare and every village moucher roams 
the footpaths with his “long-dog”. That sort of shoot would have 
been dear at 3 d. an acre before the war. 

Goodwill means a lot when renting a shoot, particularly from an 
owner-farmer. The wise man will find out the farmer’s main interests 
before calling on him to discuss renting his shooting, for the way to 
a man’s heart often lies through his hobbies or interests. So if the 
farmer is “Friesian mad”—talk Friesian. If he is a sheep man, show 
an interest in sheep. If he hates the whole County Agricultural 
system—agree with him. You won’t be far wrong, anyway. If he 
bets—find him a winner! If he plays cards—look out! Most of them 
have a habit of winning. 

One can often hear of a shoot by dropping a casual question in the 
village pub. A lot can be learned by listening to gossip in an inn. 
But the man who affects any suspicion of town-bred superiority or 
“talks down” to his audience will learn nothing. It is even more of 
a mistake to attempt to talk dialect unless one is a native. Time and 
again one has heard visitors to a country inn attempt the sort of phony 
dialect which on the stage and B.B.C. is fondly imagined to be the 
countryman’s language, the “Weer be thee a’gwine, Garge?” type 
of buffoonery. It merely causes an awkward silence. The country¬ 
man thinks that he is being guyed or that the visitor is mad. A so- 
called Oxford accent is a boomerang. The owner of it is guyed behind 
his back. 

A good listener will get all the information he wants by dropping 
an occasional question, preferably phrased obliquely. When he 
becomes accepted as a worthwhile person, he will learn an infinity 
of useful local lore and tips—from the run of a fox or the flight line 
of wildfowl to the name of the man who has been putting down 
snares on his way home from work at night and taking them up on 
his way to work before the shooting tenant is out of bed. 

That sort of information is never vouchsafed to the patronising 
type of shooting man, who blows into a village bar parlour in a haze 
of cigar smoke and overpowering good fellowship, orders drinks all 
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round and talks down to his audience. They will swallow all the beev 
he likes to buy, but he will never be told anything worthwhile in a 
month of Sundays. But get the countryman’s confidence, listen to 
his endless, long-spun stories, take a real interest in his daily life anc 
work and you will earn his respect and step behind that screen winch, 
like an invisible curtain, divides the life of fields and marshes from the 
life of streets and offices. 

A shoot should be more than a mere place on which to kill game. 
It can be a little kingdom of endless interests. Every field and wood 
has a history. Some of the field names will go back to Saxon times. 
Others have their roots in Norman-French. There was probably a 
wood standing in 1066 where the Big Wood stands today. 

The old moat, hidden in a thicket of bushes, its waters half-choked 
with rotten leaves and dead branches, once girdled the walls of a 
Norman stronghold or a Tudor manor. 

I once rented a marsh on the River Blackwater which included 
two old decoy ponds and a great “red hill” of two or three acres. 
It was the finest rabbit warren for miles around, but not until a 
marshman dropped a chance remark of legend did I delve into ancient 
county history and discover that this flat field of red earth, which 
stood like a miniature plateau some 3 or 4 feet above the level of the 
cattle marsh, had been a Roman salt-pan. After that, rabbiting took 
on a different colour of interest. 

On another marsh we discovered the foundations of Ancient British 
lake dwellings—huts built on wooden stilts. The remains of similar 
dwellings were discovered years ago in the bed of the prehistoric 
Mickle Mere in the park at Wretham Hall in Norfolk. 

As for the decoy ponds, lo! one was none other than the relic of 
the celebrated Goldhanger decoy of which Folkard in lus classic, 
The Wildfowler , writing in 1875, says: “that on one or two occasions 
within present memory the capture of Pochards, or Dunbirds as they 
are locally called, has been so great at one drop or pull of the net 
that a waggon and four horses were required to remove them.” He: 
adds: “these birds have been known to resort in flights so numerous 
as apparently to cover every available space of water in the pond, 
and that 500 to 600 Pochards at one rise of the net was in tlio.se days 
considered quite a moderate capture.” And that was my flight pond 
where we were lucky to kill sixteen or twenty mallard at a flight. 

Apart from the local or historical interest which almost inevitably 
attaches to some field, wood or stream or some forlorn, forgotten 
faimhouse, once the manor-house of a great family, a shoot possesses 
a strategic interest peculiarly its own. The strategy lies in planning 
the concentration and circumvention of your birds. Every field and 
cover should be studied, long before shooting commences, with that 
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in view. If you can persuade the farmer to adapt his cropping pro¬ 
gramme to help the shoot you are indeed fortunate. A field of roots 
in the middle of the shoot is three times as valuable as one on the 
boundary. A clover crop will hold birds long after the roots have 
been pulled. And a field of buckwheat, which we call “brank” in 
the eastern counties, or a few acres of linseed, will draw every pheasant 
for miles. 

Overmuch grassland is no good to a shoot. True, certain wise 
men like the Earl of Portsmouth, at Farleigh House in Hampshire, 
have made a study of grassland partridges and claim that they can 
show almost as many partridges off a large area of grass as one would 
expect to find on arable. But I suspect this is largely because there 
is plenty of arable in the neighbourhood. I have shot at Farleigh often. 

The disadvantages of too much grass are obvious. It offers a limited 
amount of food for the birds, and if well grazed, it is so bare that 
neither fur nor feather can be walked-up or driven properly. The 
ideal is a mixture of two thirds or three quarters arable and one 
third or one quarter grass or woodland. 

The shape of covers can present awkward problems. Each wood 
should be studied long before pheasant shooting begins to find out 
how best it can be driven, according to which wind is blowing, and 
whether there are any “legs” or protruding belts into which pheasants 
can be driven and flushed in a succession of “bouquets”. 

Too much undergrowth, as I remarked earlier, is a great drawback. 
It is impossible for beaters to get through it and, if it is too thick, 
birds dislike it. The ideal wood should include oaks and beech for 
food, a belt of firs to the north and east to provide warmth in winter, 
and plentiful but scattered undergrowth of berry-bearing shrubs 
and patches of bracken. If undergrowth is too thick and the trees 
are too close together the wood is usually damp and dark and the 
pheasants will run rather than rise. The trees should be well spaced 
apart, and if the undergrowth is in patches birds can be beaten readily 
out of them and will fly rather than run. 

The lay-out of the covers should be studied so that one knows 
where stops should be placed. A thick hedge with a broad weed- 
grown or reedy dry ditch which joins one corner of a wood can easily 
provide escape for dozens of pheasants if it is not stopped. 

No one knew more about showing high pheasants than Tom de Grey, 
the sixth Lord Walsingham, one of the greatest game-shots the world 
has ever known. He was a hero to me in my boyhood, and some 
of the happiest shooting days of my life have been spent at Merton, 
the family place in Norfolk. 

I make no apology, therefore, for quoting his words of wisdom 
regarding the plan of action and the choice of a flushing corner in a 
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Post-war shooting party at Bossington House. Hants. I.. to R : Mr. J. Wentworlh-Day, H.E. The Belgian 
Ambassador. Baron de Theusies, Mr. Gerald Penney, Lord Brabazon of Tara. Sir Joseph Ball, Bart., and 
the host. Sir Richard Fairey. Bag 164 pheasants. 14 hares and 'I pigeons. 
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cover. This is what he says in the Field and Covet volume of the Bad¬ 
minton Library, to my mind still the best book ever written on game 
shooting: 

“First, it is important that the place chosen should be sufficiently 
clothed with under-cover to hide and to separate the birds. In about 
four years after felling, the condition of the undergrowth will be 
most suitable for this purpose. If older, it will probably be too high 
to permit the birds to rise through it, or to allow the shooters to see 
and move freely when firing. 

“Secondly, the direction of the wind, especially if strong, will be 
a cause of success or failure in proportion to the degree to which it 
may be taken advantage of or ignored. The most favourable condition 
where this can be secured will be when the centre of the semicircle 
can be placed exactly facing the wind, but failing this the direction 
of the wind at the flushing point should be facing, at least, one portion 
of the line, and that portion should be as near to the centre as is 
consistent with a due regard to other necessary conditions. 

“Thirdly, it is probable that in some portion of a large wood the 
undergrowth will be from five to ten years old, and much of this will 
be difficult to beat through and more difficult to shoot in except 
where narrow paths or rides are cut. It may thus become advisable 
to have some portion of the wood driven through by beaters before 
the guns are brought into the line; but in such cases nets should be set 
between the part driven and the part to be shot over, and stoppers 
should be placed at intervals along the net to prevent birds from 
breaking back into the heavier thicket. 

“During the execution of such manoeuvres, it is often useful to place 
some guns along the flank of the thicket, where they will usually secure 
a few overhead shots as well as some ground game which might 
otherwise escape. There should always be one or two young or 
energetic skirmishers in every shooting party, who, disregarding 
brambles and blackthorns, will volunteer for rough service with the 
line of beaters wherever they may be, on the chance of a few successful 
snap shots at rabbits in covert. No manager, with a due regard for 
the safety of beaters or friends, will send a man who is careless, either 
in handling or in firing his gun on such an errand.” 

There is wisdom in a nutshell. 

A few willow-beds or reed-beds on a shoot will always hold pheasants 
whilst a wet bottom in a wood, particularly if there is fern or hollies, 
will almost invariably provide woodcock. Clumps of fir trees are 
excellent warm roosting places for pheasants and pigeons, whilst 
sandy banks mean rabbits. 

All these points should be borne in mind when one is looking over 
a shoot before taking it. Even if game has decreased to little or nothing, 
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as has happened in so many places, fresh stock can be got up in the 
course of a season or two provided the lay-out of the shoot offers food, 
shelter, warmth and water. 

Signs of vermin are always apparent if vermin are about. A magpie’s 
nest in a tall hedgerow, a carrion crow’s untidy structure in a tall 
tree and rat holes in the banks all tell their tale. There is more vermin 
in England today than for the last three-quarters of a century. Carrion 
crows alone have increased at least a hundredfold since 1939, whilst 
magpies and jays, those inveterate egg stealers, have increased their 
numbers in most places by at least 50 per cent. 

If the man in search of a shoot bears all these points in mind and 
is able to find either the rough shoot of his dreams, a place of a few 
hundred acres or the bigger shoot of from 1,000 to 3,000 acres, which 
will give him and his friends one or two days’ shooting a week, he will 
have an interest which will keep him busy each weekend of the year, 
A shoot is a kingdom of endless charms. But never neglect it when 
shooting has ended. It is an all-the-year-round responsibility. 
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On Running a Shoot 

“Such Is My Opinion of a slow poking shot that I would rather 
see a man miss in good, than kill in bad style.” 

COLONEL PETER HAWKER 

N O one expects to make money out of a shoot unless he is a 
landowner who must make every acre pay or a born money- 
grubber. True, there have been a few men, notably a good sports¬ 
man who lived at Cambridge before the war, who have made a highly 
specialised business out of taking, letting and running shoots. One 
man I knew between the two wars made £6,000 a y ear anf ] kept a 
Rolls solely by letting and running shoots. He knew his business and 
provided good sport. 

The average man if he runs a syndicate shoot will expect, at the 
most, the profit from it to pay his own expenses and provide him 
with free sport. In return he must put in a great deal of hard thought, 
hard work, and organising ability and always be content to be the 
flank gun, the walking gun or the gun who stands back. Half the 
fun of running a syndicate shoot is to see that the other guns get 
plenty of sport and acquit themselves well. 

I may perhaps be allowed to give personal examples of what it 
costs to run a fair-sized syndicate shoot. Here are two examples. The 
first was a coastal shoot of 1,810 acres. It included 1,100 acres of some 
of the finest wildfowl marshes in the country and 700 acres of heavy 
upland overlooking the marshes, with a few tiny scattered groves of 
trees and bushes. The average bag of duck to six guns in a day was 
between fifty and a hundred and thirty head, although on one or two 
notable occasions a single gun had killed more than a hundred duck 
at a flight. The average daily bag off the upland was fifteen brace of 
partridges, half a dozen hares, and as many rabbits as one chose to 
shoot. The annual bag of pheasants over a period of several years 
was exactly one! 

This shoot had the almost unique advantage of offering practically 
every species of wildfowl on the British list, from grey geese and black 
geese to mallard, widgeon, teal, shoveller, tufted duck, pintail, golden¬ 
eye, and even a wandering eider duck. Snipe abounded. Coots were 
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in hundreds and gave excellent coot drives. Such rarities as the golden 
eagle, the white-tailed eagle, the stork, bittern and harlequin duck 
have all been recorded from the marsh, and even that bird of the chalk 
downs and breeckland warrens, the stone curlew, turned up. 

The rent of this paradise was £200 a year plus a part-time keeper, 
which brought the total up to £350. I took six guns at £75 each, a 
total of £450, which left exactly £100 margin. Most of that was spent 
on putting down dross corn, barn sweepings, weed seeds, small “chat” 
potatoes, maize and other food for the ducks. The other outgoings 
included occasional repairs to hides, traps, and so on. 

All game and wildfowl was divided among the guns. Each man 
got, on an average, more birds than he and his family could eat 
in a week. This, at a time of acute meat shortage, meant that 
everyone was more than satisfied. Any surplus of rabbits was sold, 
after guns had taken their pick, and the money put to the shoot 
account. 

On the other shoot of 1,510 acres, the estate included an entire 
Norfolk broad covering 124 acres of water, 200-300 acres of reed- 
beds, about 600 acres of cattle marshes, some 400 acres of arable 
and about 100 acres of rough, wild woodland, some of it such a dense 
jungle that one would have needed a howdah elephant to shoot it. 
The estate was bounded on the coast by about miles of wild and 
hairy sandhills. A paradise of the unexpected. 

The marshes and reed-beds were full of natural food and wild 
pheasants, the largest pheasants I have seen anywhere in England. 
Lord Lisle shot—and unfortunately lost—one cock pheasant, which 
he swears to this day weighed not less than 5 pounds! 

One had to be in the pink of condition to shoot this remote little 
kingdom of marshes, mere, sandhills, woodland jungles and bleak 
east-coast arable fields, for half the day was spent wading knee-deep 
in water or shoulder-high through reeds and sedge, with dykes to be 
jumped. The average bag was from fifty to a hundred pheasants a 
day, anything up to fifty or sixty duck, including a high proportion 
of teal, ten to fifteen brace of partridges, up to a dozen hares, a few 
snipe, usually half a dozen woodcock—I have seen as many as twenty 
in a day—and a sprinkling of such oddities as golden plover, grey 
geese, coots, and, on one lamentable occasion, a bittern. They were 
everyday birds. I once saw a bittern fly out of the corner of a reedy 
marsh carr, called the Crow Planting, in the middle of a flush of 
pheasants! On another occasion whilst we were walking a rough 
marsh for snipe and rabbits, which sat about in the tussocks, Sir 
Jocelyn Lucas flushed a grey-lag goose out of a tiny patch of reeds and 
killed it. I do not know which was the more surprised, the goose or 
Jocelyn. 
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The rent of this paradise was £450 a year, including a full-time 
keeper. Again £75 was charged per gun for eight guns, a total of 
_£6oo. About £100 was spent on putting down feed for pheasants 
and duck and the balance was more than accounted for by travelling 
expenses during the year between the shoot and my home, which 
were a hundred miles apart. Constant visits throughout the year 
meant maintaining a lively personal interest with the tenant farmers, 
the keeper and the village people. The result was that there were 
only three cases of poaching in three years. Game, as usual, was 
divided amongst the guns. 

On the first-mentioned marsh we suffered from no poaching, apart 
from an occasional raider in a punt, or a fisherman off a smack, for 
the simple reason that the marsh covered an entire peninsula, 2 \ 
miles long, surrounded by broad salt-water channels and creeks. The 
road from the landward end passed through a field which covered the 
neck of the peninsula. We let the bull out in that field! 

In neither case were any birds reared. Rearing today is an almost 
prohibitive business owing to the high cost of everything. The best 
way in which it can be made possible is for the landowner or shooting 
tenant to farm a certain proportion of the land with crops which will 
provide game food such as buckwheat, wheat, maize or linseed. The 
latter leaves a wonderful residue on the ground which is irresistible 
to pheasants and duck. Otherwise one must drive as good a bargain 
as possible with a farmer or a local miller. The days of rearing on 
a vast scale are gone, for at least a generation. 

Both shoots mentioned had outstanding attractions as wildfowl 
shoots and from the rough-shooting point of view. Both were cheap 
so far as rent was concerned. This was because one knew the owners 
of both estates personally and was able to negotiate on a friendly basis. 
They let cheaply because they knew that neither place would be over¬ 
shot, that a good breeding stock of game and wildfowl would be left, 
that cattle and sheep would not be disturbed when calving or lambing, 
and that under no circumstances would gates be left open. Indeed, 
more than once we rescued cattle which were bogged from certain 
death, and more than one sheep was freed from wire or a swampy 
death. Vermin was kept clown to an almost irreducible minimum. 
All these points mean much to the owner of an agricultural estate, 
particularly one on which a large head of livestock is kept, 

My guns, with one or two picked exceptions, were all old friends. 
This means a lot. There is a world of difference between running a 
syndicate of old friends who know each other, their foibles, weaknesses, 
intolerances and crankinesses, and trying to run one in which all 
the guns are strangers and most of them expect more than their 
money’s-worth. That way lies heartbreak and disaster. The type of 
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"paying gun” who when he has paid considers he has a right to dictate 
the running of the shoot, criticise the drives, discuss things with the 
keeper behind one’s back, make trouble with the other guns and 
generally behave in an arrogant and ignorant manner, is, unfortunately, 
all too common nowadays. 

The human factor, indeed, is all important. The man who rents 
a shoot and then either advertises for guns or takes them willy-nilly 
from a sporting agency is usually asking for trouble. They are almost 
certain not to mix well. Disputes and quarrels may happen. At the 
best, if there are no quarrels, there may be a strained or difficult 
atmosphere. Any of these circumstances can completely ruin the 
enjoyment of a shoot. 

Guns should therefore be picked with the utmost care if they are 
strangers. It is not a bad plan, if one is merely looking for one or two 
extra guns, to invite them for a day’s shooting and to dine and un¬ 
obtrusively study their form and behaviour. A lot can be learned. 

Nowadays many men have taken to shooting late in life. They 
are the products not of a country up-bringing, but of the city and the 
shooting-school. Many are excellent sportsmen and good fellows, 
but there are always some who shoot merely because they think it is 
“the thing to do”. The same type goes out hunting and is the cause 
of more trouble in the hunting-field than the rest of the field put 
together. The fault is that they do not know "country manners”, 
and they think that money will buy anything. 

The worst types of shooting men, within my experience, have been, 
first, the “whispering know-all”, who is always criticising arrange¬ 
ments behind one’s back and making trouble with the other guns or 
the keeper. Then there is the greedy shot, very often a crack shot. 
He lives, thinks, dreams and talks nothing but shooting. He shoots 
to kill. He is often utterly self-centred and completely unsportsman¬ 
like. That does not mean that he will break the cardinal rules of 
shooting behaviour—other than shooting a bird over your own head— 
but it does mean that he is insensible to the beauty of the countryside, 
the pageant of the autumn colours and the human side of the shooting 
world, whether it is the personalities of the other guns or the equally 
interesting personalities of the keepers or beaters. The really greedy 
shot simply lives to kill. The size of the bag is foremost in his mind. 

I have known two or three of this breed. One was one of the best 
shots I have ever known. No bird cheeped when he raised his gun. 
I believe that had no pheasants been available he would have slain 
tomtits and wrens with equal avidity. A man with immense vitality 
and unquenchable enthusiasm, he would leap dykes, storm the marsh 
and advance on the coverts with the ruthless, killing efficiency of a 
Napoleon. He had excellent qualities. He was a most interesting 
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talker with a fund of stories concerning the shooting of anything or 
everything. He was a discerning judge of wine, a good cook and a 
fastidious gourmet. In fine, his diverting qualities were as marked as 
his lust to kill. One never, however, saw him admire the plumage of 
a bird or exhibit the slightest interest in its flight apart from an instant 
calculation of the speed of its flight and the necessary forward allowance 
to give it. In short, the lust to kill detracted from an otherwise very 
human personality. 

One encounters a somewhat similar type of mind among the “ gallop 
and jump ” creatures out hunting to whom hound-work means nothing, 
fences are there merely to be jumped or blundered through, crops 
are grown in order to be ridden over and the farmer’s fields are, in 
their private view, honoured by their presence. 

Then there is the tradesman type. I think particularly of a prosperous 
merchant, who reminds one, on his appearance in the shooting-field, 
of that immortal description of Mr. Jorrocks, whom, you will remem¬ 
ber, the Yorkshiremen found “in the act of settling himself into a 
new spruce green cutaway gambroon butler’s pantry jacket, with 
pockets equal to holding a powder-flask each, his lower man being 
attired in tight drab stocking-net pantaloons, and Hessian boots with 
large tassels—a striking contrast to the fustian pocket-and-all-poclcet 
jackets marked with game-bag strap, and shot belt, and the weather¬ 
beaten, many-coloured breeches and gaiters, and hob-nail shoes, 
that compose the equipment of a shooter in Yorkshire. Mr. Jorrocks 
not keeping any ‘sporting dogs’, as the tax-payers call them, had 
borrowed a fat house-dog—a cross between a setter and a Dalmatian 
—of his friend Mr. Evergreen, the greengrocer, which he had seen 
make a most undeniable point one morning in the Copenhagen Fields 
at a flock of pigeons in a beet-root garden. This valuable animal was 
now attached by a trash-cord through a ring in his brass collar to a 
leg of the sideboard, while a clean-licked dish at his side showed that 
Jorrocks had been trying to attach him to himself, by feeding him 
before starting.’’ 

Mr. Jorrocks’s successor of today, believe it or not, crowned a highly 
dangerous day on his "little rough shoot” during which the guests 
had viewed the muzzle of his gun from different angles by shooting, 
first, a guinea-fowl which flew off a half-cut stack in the farmyard, 
and, secondly, a pheasant which had just flown up to roost. “We 
shan’t go home empty,” he remarked cheerily. 

A tiresome type is the “part-time officer” who has never recovered 
from the shock of once being put in command of men. Indeed, a few 
Regulars are as bad. He usually comes out girdled with a cartridge 
belt and hung with dog whistles, extractors and every gadget that 
the gun-maker can sell him. A slow and “poking” shot, he always has 
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“a bird down in the next held at 45 degrees north-west from that 
bushy topped tree”. He arrives at “ack emma” and departs at “pip 
cmtna”. One specimen, with a ferocious stove-brush moustache, 
used to come out shooting in his Service tunic still adorned by the 
red tabs of a passing staff appointment. He never killed much, but 
wounded some and scared a lot more. His cheque was returned to 
him! 

It is worth taking a definite line with dangerous shots, greedy shots 
and insufferable bores. All three are a source of trouble. Hard 
drinkers and inveterate gamblers are equally pestilential. The first 
are seldom amusing and usually manage to keep everyone up far too 
late the night before shooting, whilst the second are a menace. 

Everyone welcomes the jovial, successful, businessman, doctor, or 
lawyer, who may not be a wonderful shot but is a good fellow at heart, 
something of a bon vivew and an amusing companion. He adds life 
and humanity to the party and is always anxious to learn the little 
extra something about the ways of sport and bird life, the customs and 
legends of the countryside and the humble background of the keepers 
and the beaters, without whose efforts there would be little or no sport. 
He never grumbles at a bad day, weathers any weather, and infuses 
his boyish good cheer into the greyest day and the direst companions. 

Equally one’s eyes light with pleasure at the visits of the penurious 
young men who, although they cannot perhaps afford more than half 
a gun and shoot with any sort of weapon, are only too willing to walk 
all day, act as flankers, plunge into thickets, wade through marshes 
and, when the day’s game-shooting is ended, beg to be allowed to 
sit out by a pond or in the heart of a marsh or squat in a “rill ” in the 
saltings waiting for the frozen hope of a flighting duck. They are the 
salt of the earth, and in many cases the backbone of the Army or 
Navy. 

Flying-men, like jockeys, are frequently wild and enthusiastic shots, 
apt to carry their guns at uncomfortably dangerous angles. They 
mean well and, as they are such good fellows, a word of quiet advice 
usually mends their faults. 

We will assume, therefore, that the man who intends to run a 
syndicate shoot for the pleasure of putting in a lot of hard work, 
collecting a team of good sportsmen about him and getting a modicum 
of sport himself at little financial cost, has rented his shoot and got 
the right guns together. 

The next thing is to establish friendly, understanding relations with 
keepers and beaters. The importance of this cannot be over-em¬ 
phasised. The keeper is always there, and a little study of his personality 
and interests will amply repay one. Beaters are a different matter. 
Usually the keeper finds them from the village or from among the ' 
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men who work on the shoot. But it is well worth while giving them 
your own personal attention and friendship. A kind and cheerful 
remark goes a long way. A pair of rabbits at the day’s end means a 
lot in cottage economy. The gift of a pheasant or hare at Christmas¬ 
time, plus the usual Christmas box, means infinitely more than money. 
A cock pheasant to take home will warm the village labourer’s heart 
and earn his undying gratitude. 

Memorise their Christian names, and if they live on the place 
spare the time occasionally to call at the cottage back-door with a 
pair of rabbits. If you are asked in for a cup of tea “to meet the wife 
and kids”, you have won their hearts. A Christmas card is a small 
thought, but they will not forget it. 

The man who establishes such friendly, unpatronising relations 
with his beaters will turn every man-jack of them into an unofficial 
gamekeeper. They immediately acquire almost a proprietorial interest 
in the shoot and will be the first to stop poaching, pull up snares, 
warn off the -week-ender who is just “taking a walk with the dog 1 ’, 
and generally see that things run smoothly. 

Should ladies be asked out shooting? This is an old bone. The 
ungallant truth is that few women are good shots, but those who are 
deserve to be asked out shooting. The woman who merely wants to 
come out with the guns in order to have herself photographed or catch 
her man, is a pest. I have a vivid recollection of two thrusting young 
females who spread fear and consternation through two separate shoots. 
Each came out in the latest Mayfair “country creation”, complete 
with cartridge belts, brand new 20-bores and cocky little hats adorned 
with jays’ feathers. One shot her host in the hip, luckily at 60 yards’ 
range, and the other only just failed to do so. They are, one trusts, 
exceptions to the general rule. 

Most country-born women who come out for a few hours during 
the course of a grouse drive, partridge shoot or covert shoot know 
the rules. They wear sober-coloured clothes which do not cause the 
grouse to fly over the next mountain or the partridge to depart helter- 
skelter into the next parish. They do not chatter or point as the 
birds come over. They stand or sit on a stick, well behind the gun and 
not beside him. If they are in a grouse butt they squat on the floor 
and keep quiet. They know. 

But how many among those who go north for the Twelfth or who 
descend from London upon the stubbles or the coverts in the sunny 
clays of autumn do not know! Advice in such matters is useless. Luckily, 
the species is shy of marshes and unknown on mudflats. 
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Old and New Ways with Partridges 

“Ah! Here they come! The first lot springs 
Aloft and skims adown 
The stubble with a flick of wings 
Quick swerving, trim and brown.” 

PATRICK CHALMERS 

T HE partridge is the poor man’s bird. He is also the native English 
game-bird. The partridge was here when the giant Irish elk and 
the long-horned ox roamed the woodlands of pre-Roman Britain. 
The pheasant came with the Romans. And the grouse is the bird of 
the northern moors and mountains—our one indigenous game¬ 
bird. 

We think of the partridge as the little brown familiar of the stubbles 
whose creaking note, like a rusty hinge, was an immemorial sound of 
the rustic twilight long before Grey wrote his “Elegy”, and enshrined 
in verse the soft sounds and dying colours of the English dusk. 

But you will find partridges up on the high downs where the wild 
thyme grows, the sheep-bells ring and ancient trackways glimmer 
ghostly in the dew of dawn. There are partridges, nesting and calling 
far out on the wide prairies of cattle marshes that lie like green seas 
inside the hairy sea-walls, that go creeping, mile after lonely mile, 
round the coasts of Kent and Essex and Suffolk. There are other 
partridges, dark, small and hardy fellows, who live a seafaring life 
amid the sandhills of the Norfolk coast—some, indeed, a little race 
of their own, live a precarious island life on that wild chain of sand¬ 
hills and shingle beaches, surrounded by every high tide, which lies 
to the southward of the mouth of Wells harbour, almost the most 
northerly point of the bitter north Norfolk coast. They are one with 
the grey geese and the sweeping herds of curlew, kin with the dainty 
turnstones, the “tangle pickers” of the marshlands. They nest where 
the sea-swallow nests and the wild sea holly blows. 

There are partridges who dwell amid the sandy warrens and wind- 
musical wastes of the Breckland and mountaineering partridges whom 
you will find on the flanks of Scottish mountains and Cumbrian fells 
and amid the little stone-walled fields where the Wye comes down 
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white in spate from the cloud-topped snows of Plynlimmon. In short, 
the partridge is a true Englishman, homely and rural in his likings, 
but adventurous in his forays. He is a born voyageur. And he is the 
backbone of any game-shoot. 

Now it is a frequent fallacy to say: “Partridges can look after them¬ 
selves and are best left to themselves.” This is lazy and nonsensical. 
Lazy because the partridge responds to good keepering and to rearing 
and is therefore worth hard work and close attention. It is nonsense, 
moreover, because it is largely untrue. 

It is true enough that partridges make much better parents than 
pheasants, are hardier and look after themselves better. The partridge 
is an excellent mother, and the cock bird is a devoted father. 

The truth is that with a little care and not much expenditure of 
money one can double the stock of partridges on any suitable shoot 
in, say, two to three years. To do this one must kill down vermin 
ruthlessly; prevent in-breeding by importing eggs from outside sources 
and preferably hardier stocks; feed your existing stock during the 
hard months of winter, w'hen the ground is like iron in the frost or 
when snow smothers all their food and leaves them to scratch or scrape 
for a half-starved living. Finally, one can conserve and expand one’s 
homegrown stock by adopting the Euston system of rearing. Before 
we consider the methods by which a partridge stock can be improved 
it is as well to face the unpleasant fact that partridges have decreased 
in many parts of the country during the last few years. I think there 
can be no doubt about this. 

When I go to such famous sporting estates as Euston, the Duke of 
Grafton’s 13,000-acre property on the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk 
and to the adjoining 23,000-acre estate of Lord Iveagh at Elveden, 
two properties on which I have travelled over nearly every acre, 
and am told by the owners that the bags of partridges are something 
like a tenth or less of what they used to be before the 1914-18 war, the 
deduction is obvious. 

At Euston, for example, the duke told me only last year (1951) 
that the total bag of partridges on the whole estate had only been 
about seven hundred birds. This, if you please, on an estate where in 
one’s youth they would have killed two hundred brace or more in a 
day with the greatest of ease. What tragedy is this at one of the 
greatest homes of sport, the place where the Euston system of rearing 
partridges originated? 

The truth is, as the duke said to me, “Everything is against the 
partridge today—it is a wonder that he survives in some places.” 
There seems little or no doubt that some of the deadliest enemies 
today are certain artificial crop sprays which have been introduced 
into farming practice in recent years. One has already read in the 
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daily newspapers of several people being killed by carelessly handling 
such sprays. If they will kill human beings they will obviously kill 
partridges. 

On a certain shooting estate on the high chalk downs, on the 
borders of Cambridgeshire and Essex, which for obvious reasons shall 
be nameless, the head-keeper has told me, two seasons running, that 
he has picked up some dozens of dead partridges after crops had been 
sprayed. Not only were they found dead after spraying, but when 
a helicopter was used for spraying purposes whilst birds were sitting 
on the nest the result was more than disastrous. The old birds, terrified 
by the zooming low flight of the machine, not only left their eggs 
but they left the parish—and never came back. Can one wonder? 

Personally, I consider that some sprays do an infinity of harm, not 
only to partridges, pheasants and hares, many of which have been 
picked up dead to my knowledge on recently sprayed ground—but 
very possibly to the food we eat. No man can say with certainty if 
sprayed corn will eventually cause cumulative poisoning in the 
human system. The danger, however remote, is there. 

To return to the partridge. Many estate owners are convinced that 
spraying, by killing off or weakening the stocks of game, not only 
ruins their sport, but, from a financial point of view, injures their 
pockets, for the simple reason that sporting values today are a con¬ 
siderable item on the books of any agricultural estate. And the 
partridge contributes the most money for the least expenditure. 

Mr. Richard Page, a barrister who wrote a most excellent and un¬ 
beatable little booklet called New Ways with Partridges , which was 
published by the Field Press in the ’twenties, estimated that in those 
days the annual rental for partridge shooting in Great Britain amounted 
to no less than £875,000. That figure could easily be doubled or 
trebled today. In short, it is not far off the mark to say that the 
partridge represents, in rental value alone, not less than about £3,000,000 
a year. 

Surely an asset of this nature is worth preserving, cultivating and 
expanding. 

Moreover, partridges are much more thorough and painstaking 
destroyers of insect pests than all the crop sprays ever invented. 
When ground is fresh ploughed in February for barley, or in March 
for oats, every partridge on the farm will be on the plough from dawn 
to dusk, looking for wireworms and the highly destructive larvae of the 
crane-fly or daddy-long-legs. These two pests, together with Bibionidae , 
are the worst possible destroyers of sown corn. Yet the partridge eats 
an average of not less than four hundred Bibionidas in a day, as well 
as wireworms, Not less than two hundred and sixty-one larvae of the 
crane-fly or daddy-long-legs have been taken from the crop of one 
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partridge killed in March. That is one day only in the life of one part¬ 
ridge only. Think of what that partridge would cat in the course of 
a month. What crop spray could possibly do as much good as a few 
coveys of partridges, hard at work from dawn to dusk? 

The partridge performs another more than useful service. When 
he has cleared the last vestige of corn from the stubble, he spends the 
rest of the winter hunting the hedgerows and the ditches for every 
weed seed that blows, including grass seed and the seeds of the rush. 

But you will never see a partridge sitting on the top of a corn 
shock or stook—they call them “traves” in Essex—pecking at the 
ears of corn, as grouse and pigeons will. He does not damage acres 
of roots or spring wheat as hares or rabbits do. In short, he does a 
very great deal of good and no harm at all. 

One hopes, therefore, that farmers and landowners alike will come 
to realise that poisonous crop sprays are too high a price to pay for 
the destruction of the partridge, the best insect pest-catcher and weed- 
destroyer on earth. 1 

Another factor which has killed thousands of partridges is increasing 
mechanisation on the farm. This cannot be stopped. Mechanisation 
has come to stay. 

But the owner or lessee of a shoot, or the keeper, should ask every 
tractor driver to keep a sharp look-out for nests and pay a reward for 
all which are left undamaged. It is money well spent, both from the 
farming and the sporting point of view. 

Luckily, one firm of tractor manufacturers, Harry Ferguson, Ltd,, 
of Coventry, which turns out more than 60 per cent of all the tractors 
built in this country, has invented a “chick-catcher”, rather like a 
miniature cow-catcher, which can be fitted to the front of a tractor or 
reaper. It will push the old birds out of the way, but there is no 
guarantee that the eggs will not be broken. It is, therefore, of the 
first importance, when hay-making or corn-cutting is in progress, to 
offer a reward for every nest saved. 

Vermin are the first and greatest enemies of the partridge. Rats 
are probably the worst. A buck rat will easily kill a sitting partridge. 
Poaching cats are equally destructive. If I ever catch a cat more than 
a hundred yards from a house or farm building it is shot. That is the 
only way. Once a cat takes to the fields or woods, it reverts to savagery. 
It becomes a tiger in miniature. It will kill for the sake of killing. 

Foxes are also occasional enemies of the partridge. Much though 
one loves hunting, the fact remains that foxes vastly increased in 
numbers during the late war, particularly in counties where hunting 
was prohibited and so-called Pest Officers—most of whom could 
not catch a common cold, let alone a fox or rat—took over the functions 
1 See page 133 for the I.G.I. report on damage to game by weed killers. 
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of the hunt and the gamekeeper. Therefore, if you have too many 
foxes on the shoot do not hesitate to shoot them or trap them! Game 
today is too scarce and too precious to allow the old sentiment of the 
sacredness of the fox to remain inviolate. 

I once wrote to a certain Master of Foxhounds telling him that my 
marsh was infested with foxes. They were killing the wild duck, 
slaughtering the lambs and playing hell with our few coveys of part¬ 
ridges. I offered to catch them up and send them to any part of his 
country which was under-foxed. On the other hand, it would be 
necessary to shoot them; but I added: “I thought I had better let 
you know first of all.” 

His answer was charming and to the point. “I don’t want to break 
my own neck or ruin my hunt horses over the dykes, bogs, wire fences 
and other man-traps of your marsh. I should only scare your ducks 
away if we did come and catch no foxes! Nor do I want any bagmen. 
So if your foxes die of lead-poisoning you will merely be ridding the 
country of something which is useless to me and a nuisance to you! ” 

After that we besieged every reed-bed on the place with guns, 
turned in every village mongrel that could be mustered, and, in a 
grand blaze of musketry, shot sixteen foxes in a fortnight. It grieved 
me then, and the thought of it grieves me still, but it had to be done. 

Obviously, one cannot take such drastic measures on an upland 
shoot, but if there are too many foxes, first of all, write to the Master. 
If hounds come they will not kill all your foxes, but they will certainly 
disperse some of them. If the keeper knows his job he will be able 
to mark down any fox that is paying too much attention to his game. 
It can be dealt with discreetly. 

Gats deserve not the slightest sympathy when once they have taken 
to poaching as a regular habit. Tame cats which turn wild assume 
most of the characteristics of the truly wild cat, particularly if they 
have been bred wild. They become tabby in colouring, with the short 
bushy tail of the wild cat and all its ferocity and blood-thirstiness. 
My father shot one in boyhood days in Lord Durham’s woods at Exning, 
near Newmarket, which weighed about 15 pounds, and another which 
went over 17 pounds was killed in 1945 at Ockwells Manor, near 
Bray in Berkshire,' that wonderful old Henry VI house which was my 
paternal ancestral home for nearly two hundred and fifty years. It 
had dragged a heavy rabbit trap with a chain and iron peg 50 yards 
into a cornfield, and when found, tried to spring at the keeper with the 
trap still on its leg. Such an animal would eat its own weight of game 
in one or two days, apart from killing for the mere lust of killing . 

Trapping is all-important if vermin is to be kept down. Poison 
is not only dangerous but illegal, although one knows a good many 
keepers who, driven to desperation by the post-war hordes of carrion 
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crows, magpies and jays, have put down eggs and other bait dosed 
with strychnine. In one particular instance on a 900-acre shoot 
which was infested with magpies, the shoot manager, a blunt East 
Anglian yeoman, had no compunction in doctoring a few pails of 
“pig-pudding” with strychnine. He and the keeper spread it along 
certain hedgerows of tall elms which the birds frequented. Within a 
week they picked up a hundred and eighteen dead magpies. It was, 
he remarked, “worth the chance of going to gaol.” 

The real danger of putting down strychnine is the terrible risk of 
destroying human life. Children might easily have dipped their 
fingers in the “pig-pudding” and sucked them, whilst a wood pigeon 
falling dead from poisoning might quite conceivably be picked up 
fresh by anyone crossing a field path and put into the family pot. 

Trapping is, therefore, not only the legal but the safest and best way 
of keeping down vermin. 

How many partridges can one expect from 100 acres of land? 
That question is often asked, The answer is that on the best light 
partridge land, say, in west Norfolk or south Cambridgeshire or High 
Hampshire, one could expect to have fifteen pairs of birds to every 
100 acres, provided the area is properly keepered and not sprayed with 
poisonous compounds. The minimum on the heavy clays of the 
Midlands would be about five pairs per 100 acres, but there are many 
parts of the country where, because of a host of adverse circumstances, 
the partridge population is even less than this. 

The best corn crops to attract partridges are oats, because they shed 
more grains on the ground. The birds themselves prefer barley. Wheat 
is always welcome. It will pay the lessee of a shoot to buy from a 
farmer 1 or 2 acres of standing oats or barley as near the middle of 
the shoot as possible and leave them uncut. They will be a permanent 
attraction and will keep birds concentrated away from the boundaries. 

In-breeding is a serious problem with partridges. The reason is 
that partridge broods, like the families of the long-tailed tit, keep 
together from the time they are hatched until the next pairing season 
comes round. They usually pair about 12th January and begin to 
nest in the first week of May. It is therefore absolutely necessary to 
kill the old cock birds off and break up the coveys of birds whenever 
possible. An old cock partridge will map out a territory of so many 
acres, perhaps 15 or 20, to support his wife and himself, whereas a 
young partridge, who knows nothing of the hardships of winter, will 
foolishly imagine that 8 acres will keep his mate and himself alive. 
In order to maintain their territorial rights cock partridges fight like 
gamecocks. Luckily they seldom do each other any serious damage. 

The dangers of in-breeding are well typified by Mr, Richard Page, 
who, in his little booklet, quotes a certain shoot of about 1,000 acres 
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on the shores of Cardigan Bay. It was more or less land-locked by 
sea and hills. It was capable of showing a bag of a hundred brace of 
birds in a season. But alas! no care was taken to introduce fresh 
blood. The result was that in course of time the stock became barren 
and finally died out altogether. 

That is why, before the war, tens of thousands of Hungarian partridge 
eggs were imported into this country each year in order to give fresh 
blood. Now that the hairy and unsavoury Russian has cast his gloomy 
mantle over the once-prosperous great estates and happy pastoral life 
of Hungary, such importations as partridge eggs would probably 
have to be referred to the Security Council of U.N.O. The partridge 
preserver must, therefore, get his eggs, if he lives in Hampshire, from 
Norfolk or Kent or Nottinghamshire, or even as far afield as Cumber¬ 
land, where they have a specially hardy breed of partridge, which 
lives all the year round on grass seeds, the seeds of the flowering rush 
and such spartan diet. An advertisement in The Gamekeeper , The 
Shooting Times or The Field, will put one in touch with likely vendors, 
If buying elsewhere, make sure that the seller is a bona fide seller 
of partridge eggs, otherwise one may be encouraging the black 
market. 

The Euston system of rearing partridges is invaluable. It was first 
tried out in about 1902 on a large scale at Euston, the Duke of Grafton’s 
estate in Suffolk. The scheme is simplicity. You simply take up the 
eggs of pheasants or partridges from the nest, as soon as they are laid, 
substitute pot eggs for them and put the partridge or pheasant eggs 
either under a hen or in an incubator. The partridge mother will go 
on sitting on the pot eggs quite happily. 

As soon as a clutch of the real eggs begins to chip they are taken 
in a flannel lined basket and put into the nest of a bird which has been 
sitting for, say, a fortnight, certainly not less. The pot eggs are taken 
away and the mother bird is left to get on with the job. 

The partridge should not be put off h£i”%est until she has'been 
sitting for about fourteen days. At the end of that time she will sit 
so tight that you may even have to lift her off the nest. She will be 
back on it within 5 minutes of your departure. 

The advantages of the Euston system are obvious and manifold. 
To begin with, the carrion crow, the rook and the magpie are all 
cheated of their dish of partridge eggs. If the sitting bird is killed by 
a cat, a rat or a fox, her eggs are still safe. The eggs themselves can 
be mixed as freely as one likes, whilst eggs from other stocks, say from 
Norfolk or Cumberland or Hampshire or Yorkshire, can be added 
to each clutch. Thus one gets a diffusion of new blood and strong blood. 
Most important of all, it means that, with reasonable luck, not a single 
egg is lost. 
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Head Keeper on 23,000 acres. Mr. Ted Turner, 84 years old and still 
going strong at Elveden, the Earl oflveagh’s place in Suffolk. 
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Talking of rearing partridges under liens reminds one that they make 
the most charming and confiding pets. The Rev. H. A. MacPherson 
tells a delightful story concerning Mr. James HutchingS) who reared 
nine partridge chicks under a bantam hen. The little bantam was a 
watchful foster-mother and the chicks ran to her call as eagerly as 
though she had been their real mother. For the first three weeks they 
lived in an enclosed courtyard, but at the end of that time the whole 
family was allowed the run of the garden. The life suited them so well 
that they were full-grown birds by the middle of August. They still 
obeyed the call of their foster-mother but the attachment between the 
bantam and her brood had begun to wane somewhat by the end of July. 
The partridges took to wandering farther afield until finally they were 
away on the surrounding farmland for several hours each day, feeding 
in the normal manner. Each evening the covey would sweep with a rush 
of wings into the courtyard and spend the night in complete safety. 

Finally, one September day tragedy almost overwhelmed them. 
They were fed at 8 a.m. as usual, but about an hour later when the 
sun burst through the morning mists the partridges suddenly clustered 
together, made a soft cluck-cluck-clucking and whirred out of the 
courtyard, across a field of roots and out of sight. There was no sign of 
them at midday. Mr. Hutchings spent some hours walking over their 
favourite fields but saw no sign of them. 

“I heard,” he writes, “the reports of guns in a distant field, which 
awoke me to a full consciousness of the jeopardy of my pets. Three, 
four, five o’clock came, yet my birds did not. The sun began to cast his 
beams of golden hue over the tops of the trees in the distant woods, but 
no sound of my covey assailed my listening ears. A little before sunset 
my doubts and anxiety grew into something like a certainty that my 
covey had been half killed and the rest scattered, and the one that made 
the odd number, whichever that might be, was panting with agony, 
feeling the torture of a broken leg or wing, or both, dying of unknown 
quantities of pain under some unsympathising clod, when suddenly a 
whirring in the air scattered my fears, and in a moment the whole covey 
swept just over our heads and settled in the courtyard, with a rush 
and flurry that made us all jump with delight. In a few minutes the 
whole covey went into their domicile and were made prisoners for life.” 

Mr. MacPherson quotes a number of examples of partridges which 
have voluntarily attached themselves to human beings and have 
become regular garden birds, so tame that they even learned to come 
up to an open window to be led each morning. 

The late Francis Francis, the famous naturalist and authority on fish, 
kept three tame partridges on his place near High Wycombe and 
said that he “found them very useful in keeping a good stock of birds 
close at home. They seem to encourage the other birds to come close 
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round the premises and coveys constantly jugged in my garden and 
orchard. I have constantly seen one or two coveys. I once counted 
twenty-four on my lawn within io yards of the house.” 

I can cap this story of Mr. Francis’s. At my Essex home, which is 
on Lord Petre’s Ingatestone Hall estate, the lawns fall in a succession 
of three grassy terraces from the garden front of the house to a little 
stream and a belt of beeches and chestnuts beyond which lie the 
fields of the Home Farm. Each spring two or more pairs of partridges 
come into the garden and feed and dust in the chicken runs, sometimes 
right under a wooden fence on the other side of which is a railway line. 

In September 1950 a covey of sixteen partridges regularly fed on 
the lawns three or four mornings a week, sometimes coming within 10 
feet of the dining-room window. A friend who saw this endearing 
sight at once wanted me to “brown” them from a bedroom window! 
Barbarism unthinkable! 

Partridges will quite readily attach themselves to a garden, and 
although they may be casually disturbed, provided they are not shot at, 
they will almost invariably return. 

To return to more practical matters, it is by no means easy to find a 
partridge’s nest if you want to take up the eggs and put them under a 
hen, a la Euston. Finding partridge nests is a skilled and fascinating 
game. To begin with, the partridge nearly always chooses the site of 
her nest with the utmost care. She prefers a sunny bank or some posi¬ 
tion on which the sun will shine soon after it has risen. She hates a 
windy, exposed place. You will generally find her nest in a place 
sheltered from prevailing winds and which will catch the rays of the 
rising sun. 

We all know that partridges nest occasionally in the stupidest places, 
such as between the sleepers of a railway siding, or in a tuft of grass 
within 3 or 4 feet of the side of a busy road, but in most cases the nest is 
well hidden, in a dry position and usually screened by over-arching 
twigs, brambles and long grasses. There is always a run through the 
grass into the nest, and another one leading away from it—not a 
straight run, such as rabbits make, but a diagonal run. 

The best way to locate one’s partridge nest is to listen to the birds 
calling in the chilly dusk of February and March and watch them 
coming out to feed on the newly-sown oats at the beginning of April. 
That will give an approximate idea of how many birds there are on the 
place. It should not be difficult to pinpoint their nests with more or 
less accuracy. 

Partridges lay their eggs usually between ten and twelve o’clock in 
the morning, so it is a good plan not to visit their nests until after three 
o’clock in the afternoon, If you find a flurry of feathers and several 
broken eggs, you will know that a cat has been that way. If the bird is 
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gone and the eggs as well it is almost certain to be a rat. If there is a 
track in the grass in a circle round the nest that is a hedgehog. He, 
also, should be attended to. 

There is an old saying that more partridges hatch out on Mid¬ 
summer Day than any other day in the year. It is certainly true that 
most hatch between 15th June and 28th June. One can occasionally 
find a second nest in mid-July, and I have heard of one or two in 
September. The partridge will sit on her eggs through the worst 
thunderstorms, but if she is badly scared during the first week or two 
of incubation the chances are that she will not nest again. 

Many people have hard words to say of the red-leg or French par¬ 
tridge. He is accused of preferring running to flying, and thereby 
scaring the grey partridges when a drive is in progress. 

I rather like the red-leg. He brings back to me happy memories of 
sunny September days shooting on the broad sandy fields at Sud- 
bourne Hall in East Suffolk, where the marshes girdle the coast like a 
green belt, the grey keep of Orford Castle towers above trees and fields, 
and eastward the tidal River Aide winds like a great glistening snake 
through mudflats and marshes, with, beyond it, the glittering sweep of 
the North Sea and the black-and-white tower of Orfordness Lighthouse 
standing up like a fairy fort. 

The red-leg was first introduced into this country at Sudbourne and 
on the neighbouring estate of Rendlesham by Lords Hertford and 
Rendlesham in about 1770. 

So memories of Sudbourne red-legs have a twinge of nostalgic history. 

The Frenchman flies strongly and well when once he is up. His 
plumage is strikingly beautiful. He is good on the table. And he has 
an uncanny habit of producing large coveys when the English birds do 
badly. His habit of running all over a field and scaring the grey birds 
whilst the field is being driven often has the advantage of breaking up 
the coveys of English birds and sending them forward in twos and 
threes. And, finally, he has a rather charming propensity for nesting 
in farmyards, especially on a half-cut rick. I remember a nest in the 
side of a stack at Mr. Robert Gaymer’s Greenstreet farm, at Mount- 
nessing, in Essex, in the spring of 1951 which was safely hatched off 
within a few yards of the implement shed where tractors were coming 
and going all day long and men were constantly bustling about. When 
Bob Gaymer pointed out the nest to me he remarked: “That stack 
won’t be touched till the old bird has hatched off—not even if I have 
to get a load of hay from somewhere else.” 

Before the war partridges were frequently poached by men who 
walked the fields at night, dragging a long silk partridge net between 
them, holding the top of the net some 4 or 5 feet above the ground 
whilst the bottom just trailed the stubbles. As partridges always roost 
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or “jug” on the ground in a circle, with their heads pointing outwards 
the moment the trailing net touched a sleeping bird, there would be a 
flutter of wings and the net was dropped over the whole covey. This 
sort of practice was even commoner before the 1914-18 war. It goes 
back to the earliest times of fowling. I have not heard of it being prac¬ 
tised extensively since the recent war. 

The way to stop this sort of poaching is to strew the fields with loose 
bushes, branches or cut brambles which tangle the net and ruin it. 
Years ago, every field on any well-keepered estate was regularly 
“bushed”. It is still worth doing today as partridge nets are still made 
and sold, and the market value of the bird is too high for this sort of 
poaching trick to die out completely. 

Feeding partridges in hard weather is of the first importance. They 
will look after themselves pretty well during the spring, summer and 
autumn, although the supply of shed corn under modern harvesting 
conditions is nothing like as plentiful as it was before the self-binder 
came on the scene. The thing to do, therefore, is to ask the farmer to 
leave the rakings on the stubbles for you, even if you have to pay him a 
small sum for them. If, here and there, a few rods of corn had been 
flattened by the weather buy them also and let them remain. Point out 
that it will cost him quite a bit to hand-cut the corn, in addition to 
which it is almost certain to be dirty or tainted, which will not improve 
any samples he may offer at market. 

If a few patches of corn are left, mount guard over them, particularly 
in the early morning and evening, to make sure that wood-pigeons do 
not clear the lot. A few pigeon decoys set head to wind and the gun well 
hidden in the ditch will provide a few sporting shots and a pigeon pie. 

If one has no weathered corn and next to no rakings have been left 
on the stubbles, go into market at the nearest town and buy a few sacks 
of badly damaged corn, which can generally be got cheaply. This 
should be scattered very, very sparingly in November and December, 
preferably on the clover leys. Spread it so thinly that it will give any 
partridge a lot of work to pick up a couple of dozen grains in an hour. 
If it is simply thrown down in handfuls, pigeons, sparrows, finches and 
the rest will clear it up in no time. 

In really hard weather, sharp frost or deep snow, scatter the corn 
along the fences and in the hedge-bottoms, as those are the places the 
partridge will hunt every hour of the day. 

Many partridges die in winter of starvation. There is nothing more 
tragic, after a hard frost, than to go out with a dog and pick up bird 
after bird which has died of sheer starvation. They nearly always hide 
themselves in thick cover when they are about to die, so that one may 
lose dozens of birds in a hard winter without seeing any visible signs in 
the shape of dead bodies. 
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Therefore, any money spent on buying damaged corn or damaged 
millet is more than well spent. Millet is often damaged by sea watei 
when being brought to this country, so an enquiry through a marine 
insurance company in a seaport is often a useful way of getting hold of 
stocks. Millet has the great advantage that it is a very small seed, too 
small to attract the wood-pigeon and not of much interest to the 
pheasant, 

Partridges are often found in winter, and even at other times, in 
fairly open woodlands, in belts of trees and in gorse coverts. In fact, it 
often pays to plant a few gorse bushes round a pond or on the 
sunny, sheltered bank of a stream as they make excellent cover for 
partridges in hard weather and can always be used as special feeding 
places. 

It is a good plan to establish certain definite feeding places, such as 
hedgerows, as the birds soon get to know that food is to be found in 
those particular spots. Moreover, it makes less trouble for the man who 
goes on the rounds. 

When it comes to the great day, the host, if he is new to the job, is 
generally in a perfect fit of nerves. Has lasL night’s heavy rain made the 
roots too wet? The wind has gone round in the night from north-west 
to south-east, which means that he must replan some of his drives. 
Or it may have shifted a mere point or two, so he wonders: “Will they 
break out at the sides?” All these and half a dozen other devils of 
uncertainty bewitch his mind. The keeper alone is unperturbed. He 
has made up his mind which way to drive the birds, in any case. 

Once the host has weathered one or two seasons, philosophy takes 
the place of apprehension. He begins to know his shoot, his birds and 
his guns. He no longer tries to drive them against the wind. He knows 
how to make the best advantage of a cross-wind. If his hedges have been 
cut to within a yard of the ground or bulldozed away he has made 
provision with hurdles. If it is in the fens, he will put his guns in the 
deep, dry dykes, where they must have the skill and quickness of snipe- 
shooters. 

Perhaps the best picture of a perfect day’s partridge shooting was 
given by the late Archibald Stuart-Wortley in his description of a 
typical day’s driving on those Newmarket uplands, my native land, 
which overlook the flat, black sea of the fens. There, indeed, are some 
of the best partridge manors in all England. They arc probably as 
good today as they were in Stuart-Worlley’s lime, when my father and 
uncles started sharp at seven in the morning in a high-wheeled dog-cart 
with a blood-trotter in the shafts, to drive the 10 miles to Newmarket 
and then on to Chippenham Park to shoot with that magnificent 
Edwardian squire, “Monty” Tharp, or to Dullingham House or 
Six-Mile Bottom, where old General John Hall was king, or, nearer 
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home, to Fordham Abbey, where the Dunn-Gardners had 5,000 acres 
of good partridge land and scattered coverts. 

What a picture Stuart-Wortley gives: “A bright October day, the 
temperature is perfect, the sunshine warm, and as your feet rest on the 
sandy soil of Cambridgeshire, so congenial to game, you survey the 
scene around you with an easily formed resolution in your mind to 
forget your worries and cares, and give yourself up to all the enjoyment 
which a lovely morning, an orderly digestion, and (let us hope) a good 
conscience can combine to afford. 

“You have adjusted your distance to the fence to a nicety; and, 
lightly, but warmly, clad, you balance yourself on your shooting-stick 
in complete comfort; heightened by the consciousness of your perfect 
pair of guns, your carefully loaded cartridges, and the trustworthy 
qualities of your servant or loader kneeling close behind you; his 
prospective services supplemented by one of your host’s smartest under¬ 
keepers, and a third-season wavy-coated retriever of the best breed 
and varied olfactory experience. 

“It is the third drive of the day, expected to be one of the best; 
you are No. 3 of a line of six guns, and all your neighbours can be 
relied on not to shoot near the line. In front is an ideal fence for driving, 
some ten or twelve feet high, with broken interstices through which you 
catch the blue-green glint of the swedes, and where later on you will get 
a warning glimpse of approaching wings. 

“Twenty yards to your left an oak, gnarled and weather-beaten, 
but disdaining to turn a leaf until the later frosts, mingles his foliage 
with the russet and green of the tangled fence. About the same distance 
on your right is a gap, with a sort of rude stile or bar across it, close 
to where the cross fence on the other side—there is none on yours— 
divides the turnips from the stubble. Between the oak and the cross 
fence they will surely come, and especially must the gap be watched, 
for it will draw them from both fields, and is just at the right killing 
distance. 

“Behind and on your right a glimpse of greyish green hill, sur¬ 
mounted by a plantation, on which crawls swiftly a little file of moving 
objects. Slender as mosquitoes, flashing back here and there a note of 
white or blue to the October sun, seeming hardly connected, so im¬ 
palpable are they in detail, with the long strip of grey-green along 
which they move with easy but deliberate precision. The Limekilns! 
and a string of the best blood in England returning from their morning 
gallop, with, likely enough, next Wednesday’s Gesarewitch winner 
among them. 

“Farther on, directly behind you, surrounded at odd intervals by 
long, low, isolated specks of red or white, nestling in plantations or 
fronting the white roads, lies Newmarket, the outlines of its buildings 
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not yet distinct amid the blue smoke of its breakfast fires, and the 
golden haze of this glorious autumn morning. Away and beyond the 
town the long thin lines of black-green belt intersect the rolling stubbles 
and fallows of Six-Mile Bottom, Dullingham, or Cheveley, until, 
melting in the far distance, a faint cloud of brownish smoke mingles 
with the azure atmosphere that aptly hangs over the Light Blue 
University.” 

That, to my mind, is the perfect description of a perfect day on some 
of the best partridge ground in all England. 

One sees and hears in memory the rest of the picture—the sudden 
thin whistle in the distance, the keeper’s signal that a covey is up and 
coming forward to the guns. Instinctively you tense yourself, then 
relax, eyes fixed to your front, the gun held loosely, barrels up, ready 
to leap to the shoulder. A sudden whirr and rattle of wings and a covey 
breaks over the fence to your left just beyond that stub-oak. They are 
right over the next man but one. You watch him kill one in front and 
hit a second—a bird that looks as though it is going to tower. 

And at that instant a single bird whirrs over and nearly knocks your 
cap off. Bang! missed him by a yard! You swing and miss him again 
with the second as he flees low over the stubble. It serves you right for 
turning to watch someone else. 

Now, really cross with yourself, you keep your eyes glued on that gap 
in the tall hedge. Through it the white flags of the flankers bob as the 
line of beaters advances. Another whistle. Another whirr and rattle of 
wings and the birds are up and over—brown cannonballs going like 
smoke. A covey bursts overhead, scatters at sight of the gun. For an 
instant an old cock is limned against the blue, the brown horseshoe 
plain on his breast. 

You are on to him in a flash and in a puff of feathers he thumps 
on the stubble, 15 yards behind you. You swing and take another, high 
to the right, change guns and, as a fresh lot tops the hedge, half-left, 
you kill one stone dead and, swinging round over the kneeling loader, 
kill another a good 40 yards behind. After that you feel a foot higher in 
stature. 

_ Even if you miss it is a good and an honourable miss, for of all game 
birds a driven partridge is the worthiest. 
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Why Partridges have Decreased 

Inadequate Keepering—Fewer Hedges and Fast Tractors—Kill off 
the Old Birds—Vermin Problems—Gapes and the Cure—The 
Covey Which Hopped Upstairs! 

By LORD FISHER OF KILVERSTONE 

T HE question is often askecl why the partridge population of the 
eastern counties has sunk to such a low level these last twelve or 
thirteen years. On several estates in the Bury St. Edmunds and 
Thetford districts it was no uncommon thing to make a bag of two 
hundred brace or more. Nowadays a bag of one hundred brace is 
almost unheard of; if you try to find out why this should be so you are 
told, in nine cases out of ten, that it is due to the use of artificial manures, 
which are said to kill the insects on which partridges are said to 
largely subsist. 

This explanation is open to question, In the first place these 
artificial manures are intended to promote root-growth, so that they 
are buried underground as far as possible, out of the way of the insect 
life on the surface. In the second place it is only when they are very 
young that partridges rely on insects for their sustenance; ants’ eggs are 
their favourite food in their early days. The normal food of partridges 
consists of vegetation and seeds of every sort, rye-grass seed being the 
favourite when available. Partridges do not scratch with their feet like 
pheasants do; they use their beaks. 

Normally the ants eggs are too deep for them to reach; but in wet 
weather the ants bring their eggs to the surface, where the partridges 
can easily reach them. 

All artificial manures are of a salty nature, and attract moisture. 
Thus the top-dressing stimulants, such as nitro-challt, Chilean nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia, tend to cake the surface soil, but it is 
doubtful whether they affect insect life to any considerable extent. The 
selective weed-killers now so much in use may do some harm to living 
things as well as weeds. But the partridges were dwindling before 
these weed-killers appeared. By the time they are applied partridges 
are on their normal diet. Speaking of artificial manures, how many 
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people are aware that the only way to dry a manui e-bag is to hang it 
out in the rain! The salt must be washed out of the bag before it will 
dry. 

No; the comparative scarcity of partridges is mainly due to three 
inter-linked causes: 

(1) Inadequate keepering 

(2) Destruction of hedges 

(3) Fast-moving mechanical traction. 

In the days when taxes were less penal and wages were a fraction of 
what they are now, the normal beat of a keeper was 1,000 acres or less. 
Now many of them have to look after 2,000 acres or more, which is 
impossible for them to do efficiently. A sagacious keeper can obtain a 
great deal of assistance from the farm labourers. A friendly atmosphere 
and the occasional gift of a rabbit will elicit much useful information 
from the intelligent and observant tillers of the soil. The location of 
undiscovered nests, or a word about a stoated rabbit (a sure bait for 
the trapping of that industrious killer), will be a great help in the 
unending war against the swollen community of vermin. Twenty 
years ago who would have believed that one gun could account for 
twenty jays at one stand, or that a party of guns could account for 
thirty-three full-grown foxes in one day, as happened in the Thetford 
battle-area? Magpies were seldom seen; now they are no longer a 
rarity. There are plenty of hawks and rats about; all of them enemies 
of the partridge. Rats are most numerous in a wet summer, In dry 
weather the father rat will cat his offspring for the juicy moisture they 
afford. 

The destruction of hedges, and the consequent loss of shelter, tend to 
compel the mother partridges to make their nests in more exposed 
positions in the fields, where they are more difficult to locate and look 
after. In the clover, lucerne, and sainfoin layers they are liable to 
get cut over by the rapidly moving juggernauts which have so largely 
supplanted the leisurely horse-teams. In their early days young 
partridges crouch at the approach of danger, and the horseman could 
avoid them when the parent bird gave notice of their proximity. 
The tractor-driver is unaware of their presence, and drives over them. 

The hen partridge covers up her nest most effectively after she has 
laid her second egg, but unfortunately leaves the nest exposed rvhile 
she lays the last few eggs, before she begins to sit. Pheasants are very 
liable to lay their eggs in her nest at this time, and often more pheasants 
than one. I remember finding an exposed partridge nest on the Croxton 
boundary which contained a full clutch of partridge eggs, but un¬ 
fortunately pheasants had laid sixteen of their eggs on top of them! 
Pirated nests like this are of course ruined, unless the keeper finds them 
in time and removes the misbegotten eggs. 
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There are other contributory causes for the diminution of the stock 
of partridges. One of them is the survival of an unfavourable number 
of old birds which produce chicks which are definitely of a less robust 
constitution. The proper time to shoot partridges is the last half of 
September, when the coveys can be guided over the line of guns with 
reasonable certitude. The old birds lead the way over the hedge, and 
are most likely to catch the eye of the expert shot. But with a beater and 
his beer costing ■£ i a day, owners of shoots are mostly driven to post¬ 
pone then' first shoot till October, when the outlying pheasants can be 
added to the bag. The chance of the old partridges being shot tends to 
diminish. 

The modern practice of ploughing up the stubbles directly the 
harvest has been gathered is prejudicial to the partridge’s well-being. 
It is on the corn stubbles in the autumn that they find the most 
invigorating diet of the whole year; and it is the grains of corn they 
then pick up which earn for them the attribute of being “plump”. 
Partridges are normally very localised, and can generally be found on 
the same field, as they do not wander like pheasants. But if there is a 
corn stubble anywhere in the vicinity the coveys can be seen con¬ 
gregated on it morning and afternoon in search of their favourite food. 

The introduction of the combine harvester has deprived them of a 
valuable winter food, after the stubbles have been broken up. When 
corn was stacked on the fields and threshed at intervals during the 
winter months, the threshing-drum left behind a heap of winnowings 
consisting of haulm and husk and a variety of seeds. In January and 
February and March the partridges loved to scratch about in this 
welcome larder to find food to supplement the grass and leaves of 
fodder-plants which is what they mostly live on at that time of year. 
These pickings would be of particular value nowadays, when many 
keepers are no longer in a position to feed their birds as they used to do. 

As partridges are very prone to in-breed it is important that the eggs 
should be changed about from nest to nest to help to maintain a 
vigorous stock. A good plan is for the keeper to rob a nest by the road¬ 
side, or in some equally exposed position, and force the bird to make a 
fresh nest. With these eggs in his pocket he can swap eggs every nest he 
comes to. In days gone by it was a common practice to exchange eggs 
with some other estate. 

The hen-pheasant looks on nesting as an uncongenial obligation. 
For this she has some excuse, as her Mormon spouse takes no interest 
whatever in his offspring and she has no chivalrous mate to attend her. 
When thoroughly broody she sits tight enough, and will even permit 
you to stroke her on her nest, hissing at you perhaps in protest. Many 
years ago a friend and I were forking up clumps of nettles in the carriage- 
drive. Presently my friend called me up, and there he was, holding up 
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on his fork a clump of nettles with a hen-pheasant sitting on her nest in 
the middle of it! He replaced the forkful, and she went on sitting as 
if nothing had happened. 

As soon as her chicks begin to hatch she is anxious to leave her nest, 
before some of them have had time to dry off, and before some have 
even emerged from their shells; if she brings up five or six chicks she 
has done well up to the average. 

Not so the hen-partridge. Once she has gone down on her eggs she 
will sit on them through thick and thin. This year ( 195 1 ) we two 

partridges that nested on the railway embankment. There is rather a 
steep gradient and, as luck would have it, sparks from passing engines 
ignited the dry grass near either nest. Although the flames passed 
rapidly over the heads of both of these hens, neither of them deserted, 
and they hatched off all the eggs but three. Hen-partridges have even 
had their feathers scorched by these railway fires and stuck it out. 
They may, of course, be killed by foxes, and it is advisable to protect 
them with Renardine; especially near hatching-time, when their 
scent becomes stronger. They may occasionally be deceived by the 
presence of pheasants’ eggs in their nest. These hatch off a day or so 
sooner than partridge eggs; and consequently the partridge chicks are 
left behind unhatched. Should a pheasant egg be hatched along with 
the partridges the chick will remain with its foster-mother and become 
one of the covey. 

There can be no doubt that birds are able to communicate their 
thoughts to one another. Else how can ten thousand starlings swoop 
and twist about in dense formation with never a collision? Or how 
can a hundred house-martins take flight as one bird, while practising 
their young for the south migration? Anyhow, by some means or 
other, the hen-partridge is able to inform her mate that her eggs are 
about to hatch. During the twenty-five days she has been sitting he has 
hung about in the vicinity of the nest, calling her off to feed about 
io a.m. and 6 p.m., and roosting by himself. In answer to her sum¬ 
mons he now joins her at the nest; and, huddling to her as close as he 
can, relieves her of the earlier chicks as they hatch, and broods them 
himself. 

In a normal season most partridges are hatched round about ioth 
June. Like all other baby chicks they require frequent and regular 
feeding. Most people will tell you that our summer visitors, swallows, 
house-martins and the rest, come here to enjoy a warmer climate. 
That is not the main reason. It is the longer hours of daylight that 
they are after. If a house-martin chick were not fed for over 6 hours it 
w r ould be dead in the morning. 

Thenceforward the cock partridge will take his full share in tending 
and brooding the young family. If you walk on to them when they are 
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still tiny tots, not yet able to fly, it is most appealing to watch the 
parents try to lure you away by pretending to have a broken wing, 
emitting at the same time cries of distress to make you think you can 
chase and catch them, and so forget about their defenceless young, 
They will fearlessly stoop on any animal that attacks the brood. 

It is surprising how soon the chicks learn to fly. When they are too 
big for the parents to brood them any longer they “jug” around the 
hen, while the cock keeps guard a short distance away. When they are 
on the feed the cock will go foraging ahead and will call the family up 
to any victuals he may have discovered, just as a barn-door rooster 
notifies his hens. 

As regards the weather, the most critical time is the last part of 
June and the beginning of July. One of the cold spells predicted by the 
famous Scottish meteorologist Dr. Alexander Buchan occurs between 
29th June and 4th July. Young partridges and young pheasants do not 
mind being wetted by rain; but if the rain is accompanied by a wind 
from the north or the east, as may happen between the above dates, 
they just die like flies. 

Having safely survived the risks and hazards we have enumerated 
there is always the possibility of the whole brood being wiped out in the 
late summer by that most insidious disease the “gapes”. In certain 
affected areas the chicks are then liable to pick up the larvae of the 
gapeworm, which migrate to the lungs where they feed and grow. 
Thence they move, in the form of little red worms, up into the wind¬ 
pipe, where they attach themselves and cause so much obstruction to 
the breathing that, unless they can be made to release their hold to be 
then coughed up, they cause the death of their host in a very short 
time. 

Poultry and hand-reared pheasants are highly susceptible to this fell 
disease, but they can be helped over the trouble. What is needed is the 
introduction into the food of some substance which will become ab¬ 
sorbed into the blood-stream and excreted through the lungs, and so 
destroy the gapeworms in the windpipe. One old-fashioned nostrum 
used by some keepers consists of friar’s balsam, olive oil, sulphate of 
iron, and liquor strained from boiled and pulped shallots. Wild birds, 
of course, cannot be helped. For wild pheasants a decoction of the 
bitter Quassia root can be put into the drinking pans, and that does 
good. But partridges do not drink; they rely on raindrops and beads of 
dew for their moisture, By a benign dispensation of Providence “the 
hotter the weather the heavier the dew”. 

Partridges can be hatched under bantams and small hens, and reared 
on the same food as young pheasants, supplemented by all the ants’ 
eggs you can give them. When they are put onto the rearing-field it 
often happens that they will be adopted by a pair of wild partridges 
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who have no chicks of their own. The only drawback to this is that 
such hand-reared birds tend to bunch together into packs. 

Partridges are by nature so affectionate that they can become ex¬ 
traordinarily tame, and make most interesting pets. Years ago the 
wife of our then head-keeper brought up a brood in the garden. They 
used to follow her about even into the house; and, would you believe 
it, when she went upstairs to do the bedrooms the whole covey would 
hop up the stairs after her: I have seen them do it. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Pheasants—Rearing and Showing 

“ Oct. 1st 183s: Started with a chosen banditti to try if my estate 
would afford x pheasant. . . all I set eyes upon the whole day were 
3 splendid cocks and 1 fine young hen. I knocked down everyone of 
them!” 

COLONEL PETER HAWKER 

T HE average English pheasant is a mongrel. ' It is not his fault. So 
many different breeds of pheasants have been introduced into 
these islands since the Romans brought the first a thousand years ago 
that it is scarcely surprising that one finds many variations of colour 
and plumage in the bag at almost any covert shoot. 

The old English blackneck is now a rarity. Chinese, mutants, 
versicolors and others have all added their blood to the breed. In 
Norfolk the Reeves, the lovely Amherst and the quarrelsome golden 
pheasant, brilliant in gleaming panoply, are, or have been, almost 
commonplace birds at Elveden, Merton, Euston, Croxton, Kilverstone 
and elsewhere. 

The original ring-necked pheasant is believed to have been dis¬ 
covered amid the reed-beds of the fiat valley of the River Phasis, now 
called the Rion, in Asia Minor, whence it was taken to the shores of 
southern Greece. I like to think that our first English pheasant came 
from the coverts of Mount Olympus and was hatched in fields of aspho¬ 
del. We know from a score of classical writers that the pheasant was 
bred in captivity and also killed as a game-bird by the Romans, who 
thought highly of it. 

“Not if you would give me the pheasants which Leogoras rears,” 
said Ptolemaeus Euregetes, when he was descanting upon the private 
zoo kept at the palace in Alexandria. The pheasant was a favourite in 
Italian poultry yards in the time of the Augustine Empire, but no one 
seems to have described the breeding of them befoi-e the time of Pal- 
ladius, who is supposed to have lived during the period of Valentinian 
and Theodosius. Palladius followed Varro in many of his rules about 
agriculture, but his instructions for pheasant breeding appear to be 
original. 

He says that those who want to rear pheasants “should select birds 
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of the previous year for that purpose, as old birds prove barren. Hen 
pheasants lay in March and April. A single cock will suffice to run 
with a couple of hens. The latter lay about twenty eggs apiece and only 
breed once in the season. It is best to place the eggs under domestic 
fowls, and a hen will cover fifteen pheasant eggs. Young pheasants 
should be fed for the first fortnight of their lives upon boiled barley 
meal which has been allowed to cool gradually. The meal requires 
to be sprinkled with wine for the first fortnight of their existence, after 
which . . . offer them pounded wheat, locusts and ants’ eggs. The 
proper way of fattening a pheasant is to shut it up for a month, and 
feed it upon a certain fixed quantity of flour or barley meal, the food 
being kneaded into small balls and moistened with olive oil, in order 
that it may be swallowed easily. Care must be taken to prevent a bird 
so treated from obtaining any unsuitable food.” 

Somehow the pheasant contrived to flourish in limited quantities in 
England throughout Saxon and Norman times and from thence on 
through the Middle Ages and the Tudor period up to the present day. 
We know that Richard Coeur de Lion enjoyed eating pheasant, whilst 
Polydore Vergil who came to England as the representative of Pope 
Alexander VI early in the sixteenth century wrote in 1533: “the cheefe 
food of the Englishemen consisteth in flesh . . . They have an infinite 
number of birdes, as well fostered in the howse as breeding in their 
woodds ... Of wilde burdes these are most delicate, partiches, 
pheasaunts, quayles, owsels, thrusshes, and larckes.” 

The pheasant was comparatively rare in many parts of England until 
about the middle of last century when game preserving and rearing 
became increasingly popular. The zenith of pheasant rearing was 
during the thirty to forty years which preceded the 1914-18 war, when, 
on some estates, they were killed actually by the cartload in a day. 

Rearing was resumed on a fairly extensive scale between 1919 and 
1939. Most of us who shot during those halycon years look back on “a 
goodish day” as being one during which at least two hundred pheasants 
were killed, whilst it was no uncommon thing to shoot six hundred or 
more on a really good day. That sort of heavy rearing and shooting 
has now almost entirely disappeared except on a very few estates. 

Indeed, during the writing of this chapter I forsook the typewriter 
for the gun to take part in two typical present-day pheasant shoots 
which are worth quoting because they point the difference between 
the old days and the present days. 

The first was a day at Bossington, that exquisitely varied 4,000-acre 
estate which lies in the lovely valley of the Test. There were six of us, 
mainly old friends, who had shot there with our host, Sir Richard 
Fairey, in the palmy days before the war. The guns were; H. E. the 
Belgian Ambassador (Baron de Theusis ); Lord Brabazon of Tara, that 
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unquenchable sportsman of incredible accomplishments; Sir Joseph 
Ball; Mr. Gerald Penney, and myself. At least four of the party were 
in the late sixties or seventies. The bag, on that grey, windy 12th of 
November 1951, after a night of drenching downpour, was a hundred 
and sixty-four pheasants—nearly all good high birds. And, be it noted, 
when I saw my friends Lord Brabazon and Mr, Gerald Penney, one 
aged sixty-seven and the other seventy-four, with Dick Fairey, aged 
sixty-four, pulling down rocketers with the first barrel with effortless 
consistency, one was tempted to think ruefully of the many hasty or 
poking shots who send their birds away either pricked, tailored, or 
with a leg down. 

Now the point of recounting this day and its bag is that although in 
the inter-war years one could easily have doubled or trebled such a bag 
at Bossington, when rearing was practised extensively, not a bird had 
been reared on the estate since 1939. YeL, thanks to the careful keepering 
of Allen, the head-keeper, and a ruthless destruction of vermin, the 
coverts are full of strong, healthy pheasants, all with twelve to fourteen 
years of wild blood behind them. Indeed, but for the preceding wet 
night, which almost drowned out some of the low-lying coverts along 
the Wallop Brook, the bag could easily have been over two hundred 
pheasants. That is enough for any moderate man, particularly when 
birds are well shown and fly high. 

Writing of Bossington reminds me of an amusing incident there in 
1949 or igso. The guns included Mr. Lewis Douglas, the American 
Ambassador, who incidentally lost his eye through catching a trout 
fly in it whilst fishing there; Mr. Lief Egeland, then High Commissioner 
for South Africa; two European Ambassadors, who, for obvious reasons, 
must be nameless; Sir Richard Fairey, his son Dick, and myself. 

We stood on a high down at the end of a partridge drive looking over 
the water-meadows of the Test, with the river running like a blue 
streak between woods and willows in the golden September haze. 

A mile or more away across the river rose the swelling uplands and 
massed woods of Compton, where Tom Sopwith is lord of a manor of 
between 3,000 and 4,000 acres. Upstream gleamed the classic waters of 
Houghton, and, down-river, wood and downland, water-meadow and 
red-gold willows melted into the lands of Mottisfont Abbey, where for 
many years lived that excellent naturalist and good sportsman Colonel 
Meinertzhagen. 

Smoke rose bluely into the blue September sky from thatched cot¬ 
tages and flint-walled farmhouses, hidden snugly under the wood’s 
edge, Bossington House stood greyly beautiful by the water’s edge in 
the valley at our feet, where a great cloud of willows blushed red-gold. 
The slow Hampshire voices of beaters and keepers lent their soft under¬ 
tone to this scene of English peace. 
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“That,” said the American Ambassador, turning to me and sweeping 
his hand out towards the sun-filled valley and the gleaming river, 
“is my idea of England. It’s too lovely to be believed. That is the 
world as it should be.” 

“Yes,” said a certain European Ambassador dryly, “it is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Vyshinsky is alive in such a world! ” 

Bossington has everything, for in the river a man may catch salmon 
and trout, with grayling when the trout are done. There are big pike 
in the carriers and in one or two deep marsh pools. There is an eel 
fishery at the weirs which has sometimes caught hundreds of pounds’ 
worth of eels in a year. There is a duck flighting pool in a willow can¬ 
on the marshes where the redshank nest, the snipe drum, the cuckoo 
flowers bloom in spring and the wigeon come on winter wings. 

The coverts hang steeply on the flinty downland fields. Some of the 
rocketers would need, as a keeper remarked to me, “ladders to get up 
to ’em.” You can kill a hundred and fifty pheasants in a day without 
much trouble with always a chance at a roe or a woodcock. When they 
drive the high and flinty fields the partridges come over the fir belts 
like bullets. On all sides of Bossington lie other estates of more or less 
similar size, few or none of which have been broken up. Most are 
owned by men who can afford to keep them. That, today, is almost 
unique. 'It explains why one sees contented faces on the land, good 
roofs on farms and cottages and a good-humoured interest among all 
parties in the sports of rod and gun and horse and hound. It is an idyll 
of the older, unspoiled England of our forefathers. 

Five days after the hundred-and-sixty-four-bird day mentioned earlier 
I was shooting at Ingatestone Hall, Lord Petre’s place in Essex. On a 
part of the estate where the woodland consists of nothing more than 
small and scattered coverts, none of them more than 7 acres in extent, 
totalling little more than 35 acres in all, we killed seventy-four pheasants 
in a day of almost continuous rainstorms and blinding squalls. 

Here, indeed, was a triumph over difficulties, for whereas Bossington 
is mainly high, dry, light soil with plenty of coverts and surrounded by 
well-preserved large estates, the Ingatestone property is nearly all 
heavy clay land, surrounded by unkeepered farms in a district danger¬ 
ously near London and overrun in spring and summer by hordes of 
cyclists, hikers and motorists. In spite of all these difficulties and with¬ 
out any rearing, Lord Petre, by dint of careful keepering and with almost 
every factor against him, manages to maintain a proportionately good 
stock of wild pheasants on a property by no means ideally suited for them. 

Such examples can be multiplied throughout the country. They 
demonstrate conclusively that with good keepering, which largely 
means a never-ending war on vermin, the pheasant can look after 
itself to a degree unsuspected by our fathers. 
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One has only to look at the pages of that shooting classic Letters to 
Young Shooters , by the late Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, to find these 
words written more than fifty years ago with all the authority of one 
who was regarded as the last word on pheasants: 

“If pheasants were not artificially reared, there would soon be an 
end of them; for, of all birds, none are such wretchedly bad mothers. 
A hen pheasant will lay plenty of eggs, and will nearly always hatch 
them well; then in a day or two off she sets for a stroll, with her family 
struggling after her, perhaps through long wet grass or corn, which 
soon reduces her brood by one or two; next she comes to a ditch, and 
here she leaves two or three hopelessly bogged; yet on she marches, 
without giving them a thought. Now it is a wall or fence; over she 
pops, and yet a few more of her chicks are unable to follow, though 
so long as she has one of her progeny squeaking after her, she will 
evince no solicitude at the loss of the rest. In the course of a week, 
instead of a fine lot of ten, it is likely enough the typical hen 
pheasant has but a couple left; if these are lost, she prepares a 
new nest with care, lays again, sits diligently, hatches successfully, 
and once more sacrifices her young to a reckless disregard of then- 
helplessness. 

“From careful observation, I am confident that the wild hen 
pheasants rarely bring an average of two birds each to the gun—oftener 
but one—even when an estate is favourable to game, and on which they 
are permitted to nest without interference.” 

Now this is a hard judgment by a man who knew possibly more 
about rearing pheasants than anyone else of his generation with the 
exception of Tom de Grey, the sixth Lord Walsingham. Yet time has 
disproved some of this judgment. Twelve to fourteen years of no 
rearing have shown that, provided vermin is kept to a minimum, the 
pheasant will flourish in comparatively good numbers. Undoubtedly 
the stock today, wild-bred and epitomising the survival of the fittest, 
is far hardier and stronger on most estates than it was in the days of 
excessive rearing. 

Pheasants survive particularly well in marshy districts where there 
are great reed-beds. At my old home at Wicken in Cambridgeshire 
there is more than a square mile of primeval fen, covered with a dense 
growth of reeds, sedge and low thick coverts of sallow bushes. It is a 
stronghold of pheasants, although the place swarms with vermin of 
every description, including that noble bird of prey, the Montagu’s 
harrier. Carrion crows, magpies, stoats and little owls, those blood¬ 
thirsty daylight murderers of small birds, abound. Why does the 
pheasant flourish? The density of the marsh growth is the answer, 
since it shields both nest and young from the keen eyes of hawks, owls, 
crows and magpies. The same thing applies in the Broads district, 
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where, as I said earlier, the pheasants are the largest and best I have 
shot anywhere. 

How is one to make the most of the wild stock today without heavy 
rearing? The answer, again, is the Euston system. If the wild eggs are 
collected and put under domestic hens in ordinary coops they can 
either be reared as chicks or, at the right moment, restored to their 
pheasant parents. Personally, I prefer rearing the chicks, first in the 
ordinary wire-covered runs attached to the coop and later turning 
them into a rearing field until they are full-winged, when they can be 
got into the coverts. 

If one wants to keep a permanent breeding stock in captivity, a good 
type of aviary for the purpose should be 20 feet square and 8 feet high, 
walled and roofed with small-mesh wire netting. The meshes of the 
bottom half should be small enough to keep out rats and prevent the 
birds from sticking their necks through, The bottom of the netting- 
should be buried at least a foot deep round the edges also to keep out- 
rats. The top half of the netting walls can, however, be of 2-inch mesh. 
The bottom of the walls, to a height of 4 feet from the ground should 
be of double wire-netting, the intervening space between the two walls of 
wire being filled in with small fir branches, reeds, bracken or straw. 
This screens the birds’ vision from passers-by, dogs, cats, foxes or other 
disturbing visitors, w'hich cause them to scuttle for shelter in panic. 

Inside the aviary scatter a few branches here and there on the 
ground, which will give them shade and also a sense of security. 
They will hide under them if a hawk or owl passes overhead. A few 
small stacks of fir boughs placed together like wigwams about 4 feet in 
height makes excellent nesting cover. Another thing which must be 
provided is a roosting perch. The simplest one is the 6-foot stem of a 
small sapling about 3 inches thick, mounted a foot above the ground in 
a couple of Y-shaped prongs driven into the ground. Such a pen, 
20 feet square, will easily contain one cock pheasant and five hens, 
which is about the right proportion. They will nest quite happily in 
such a place, but to avoid disease and keep the birds healthy the pens 
should be moved each year or so to fresh ground. 

The actual rearing field, on which the chicks are hatched under their 
farmyard foster-mothers, should always face south to get plenty of 
sunshine; be on a gentle slope in order to remain well drained and dry 
in the wettest weather; and be sheltered from the north and east winds 
by woodland, belts of thick firs, rhododendrons or other evergreens. 
If the rearing field is surrounded by woodland on all sides so much the 
better. 

If possible the field should be grazed by sheep before the coops are 
put on it. They will eat down all the coarse vegetation and ensure that 
a fresh, even flush of young green grass grows up with the pheasant 
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chicks. This is important for chicks will sometimes strangle or drown 
themselves in long wet grass even in a small run. 

All mole runs on the rearing field should be trapped and the runs 
filled in as weasels use them to make surprise attacks on the chicks. 
All magpies, jackdaws and little owls must be trapped or shot the 
moment they appear. In the old days keepers always set pole-traps, 
one at each corner of the rearing field and one in the middle. They 
were most effective but are now illegal. 

Tunnel traps should be set in all hedges which lead to the rearing 
field or in the woodlands surrounding it, and be kept in use throughout 
the year. A particularly sharp eye must be kept on rats. It is useless 
trying to rear young pheasants if rats infest the neighbourhood. 

There must be plenty of fresh, clean water on the field and grit must 
be put down if the soil is deficient in it. Old motor tyres, cut in half 
make good drinking troughs. 

Pheasant rearing is primarily the business of the keeper and I do not 
propose, therefore, to go into lengthy details, because few amateurs 
nowadays have the time to rear pheasants in any numbers. If the 
keeper knows his job he will show results. If he does not—sack him. 

The general principles of pheasant rearing boil down to a few simple 
points: 

(1) Wild eggs can be collected, placed under domestic hens and later 
returned to wild pheasant nests to be hatched off. 

(2) Wild eggs can be taken up, put under hens and the chicks reared 
by hand and finally turned out into a rearing field. 

(3) A breeding stock of pheasants can be kept in aviaries where their 
eggs are collected daily and put under domestic hens. 

(4) Eggs can be bought from game farms and hatched under domestic 
hens and reared in the normal way. This is the commonest practice. 

Generally speaking, it pays better in the long run to rear on a large 
scale rather than on a small scale, just as large pens are preferable to 
small ones. The birds must have plenty of room to run and scratch, 
vax'ied and healthy food including plenty of greenstuff, shelter from 
rain and immunity from vermin and sudden fright. If the ground is 
warm and dry to their feet, so much the better. 

As to feeding pheasants, nowadays the keeper must do the best he 
can with what he can get, which is usually not much and costs twice 
its proper value. 

Some idea of the cost of rearing pheasants in “the good old days” 
can be gathered from the following costings given by Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey. 

Then the pheasant really was a pampered bird. Everything was 
provided for him when young, from ants’ eggs and barley meal to 
canary seed and chopped-up hard-boiled eggs, Those, however, were 
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the days when hens’ eggs could be bought at the rate of eighteen for 
a shilling, shot rabbits fetched 3 d. each, sitting hens averaged 2 s. 6 d. 
apiece, and everything else was cheap in proportion. 

Payne-Gallwey says, speaking of a total of one thousand three hun¬ 
dred pheasants killed in a season: 

“These birds were reared, kept, and shot, on a beat entirely to 
themselves, and an exact record of all food they consumed was taken 
daily. 

“This account of course includes grain or meal supplied to the 
farm hens when sitting on the pheasant eggs, or when with their 
chicks in the rearing field. The corn laid down for the stock of hen 
and cock pheasants—about 200—left on the beat for breeding is also 
charged up to Feb. 1, 1892. 


1 <36 stones Indian meal, at 1/1 d. 

264 stones barley meal, at 1/1 d. 

104 stones oatmeal (siftings) at if id. 
92 sacks Indian com at 17/- 
12 sacks barleycorn at 17/- . 

8 sacks wheat at 1 8/8d. 

52 stones rice at 1 /6d. 

32 stone canary seed at 2 / 64 . 

9,540 eggs at 18 for 1/- 
100 rabbits at 1 /- 
Meat 

Farmyard ratings and seeds 


£ s. d. 
30 11 0 

88 8 0 

7 9 4 
3 18 0 
400 
26 10 0 
500 

1 3 10 

2 5 0 


£169 5 2 


Notes on the Alone 

Set under farm hens 

Turned into the woods . . 

Killed .... 

Lost (vermin and strayed) 

Left as breeding stock 

1,300 pheasants killed at an expense in food 
the cost of each bird as is. i\d. 


2,800 pheasant eggs. 
1,600 birds. 

1,300 „ 

100 „ 

200 

of £169 5 s. id. gives 


“ 1,300 pheasants valued at a low selling price, or 2j. 8 d. each, equals 
£ l 73 6s. 8 d., so that it will be seen the pheasants just paid for their 
food, with some £4 to spare, and besides this, a good stock of hen birds 
were left to the credit of the beat for laying eggs in 1892. If all the 
pheasants had been shot down, the cost of feeding each bird would 
come to a less sum than 2 s. ftd., but then doing this would entail a 
heavy expense in purchasing eggs the ensuing season; and though the 
200 birds spared for breeding were reared with the 1,300 killed, we can¬ 
not well credit their value as if brought to bag. 

“If you divide the above total of £1 6g 5s. id. byfour, you will find 
the cost of feeding 325 pheasants (killed) is £42 6 s. 3 \d,, you can also 
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tell how much corn, meal, &c., this number would require, allowing 
fifty hens as the stock left for laying eggs. In a similar way you may 
calculate that i oo pheasants will cost you a few pence over £ 13 in food. 

“This shows that on suitable soil, pheasants certainly pay for the 
food they eat, if nothing more; and it is well they do so with corn at 
about 17.J. a sack.” 

How one wishes that these figures applied today! I am not going 
to attempt to give any estimate of the detailed cost of pheasant rearing 
nowadays since prices of labour and foodstuffs vary almost from month 
to month. What might be written now would almost certainly be 
out-of-date by the time this book appears in print. 

An even more interesting set of rearing figures was given me in 
1925 by the late Lord Walsingham (John de Grey, the seventh baron), 
one of the most charming and delightful men that ever walked. He 
was a half-brother of the famous Tom de Grey, “The Sixth Lord”, 
as his tenants called him, the greatest game shot of all time. Raking 
through a lot of old game-books and accounts at Merton, Lord 
Walsingham came across the following table of costs, which related, 
so far as I remember, to about 1900. There were then fourteen beats 
on the estate of 12,000 acres. Here are the figures: 


Cost of Rearing 5,000 Pheasants 
From isl February to 1st August 



£ *■ 

d. 

600 hens bought in Feb. at 2 s. 3 d. each 

. 67 10 

O 

125 sacks of maize, whole and ground 

59 7 

6 

27 sacks of barley meal 

. 17 11 

0 

.10 sacks of wheat . 

. 6 10 

0 

25 cwts. of biscuit meal 

25 0 

0 

20 cwts. of best greaves 

20 0 

0 

25 cwts. of best game rice 

20 0 

0 

11 cwts. of Chamberlin’s pheasant meal 

13 4 

0 

2 sacks of hempseed 

3 0 

0 

2 bushels of linseed 

. 1 2 

0 

2 sacks of dari seed 

2 4 

0 

1 sack of fine oatmeal 

18 

0 


£236 6 6 

Per contra: 600 hens sold in August at is. 3d. each . 37 10 o 

Net cost . £198 16 6 


This worked out at less than 1 s. 3 d. per pheasant, apart from keepers’ 
wages, which Lord Walsingham put at £442 a year, plus an allowance 
of about £100 for extra watchers during the egging season, Only a 
fraction of the keepers’ wages, however, could be charged to rearing, 
as only three men were employed in the rearing fields. 

This was in the days of that wonderful head-keeper John Buckle, 
who looked the embodiment of John Bull. He was the son of old Israel 
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Buckle, whom Sir Robert Frankland sketched in his top hat and 
buttoned gaiters for the Badminton Library volume on Covert Shooting. 
John Buckle was succeeded by Woolsey, who always impressed me as 
a youngster, because he wore a red waistcoat. The rest of the keepers 
wore full-skirted green coats with brass buttons and bowler hats with 
gold cords round them. It was an impressive sight to see them mar¬ 
shalled on the morning of a shooting-day with Woolsey resplendent in 
scarlet and green. 

Those who rear pheasants nowadays fall roughly into two cate¬ 
gories: he who merely rears fifty or a hundred birds in order to lay 
the foundation of new stocks in coverts which have been depopulated 
through years of neglect, or he who is lucky enough to be one of the 
few rich men left alive. They alone can afford the luxury of rearing 
birds at any price and damn the consequences. I suppose I can count 
some half a dozen alleged millionaires among my shooting friends and 
acquaintances, and many owners of large estates who are far from 
being millionaires. Of the whole galaxy only one rears pheasants on 
a large scale. He is a world-famous magnate, to whom geysers of 
finance continually contribute their golden stream. Money is a mere 
incident. 

I do know, however, one shrewd gentleman who convinced the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue that if he spent £ 10,000 a year on 
running his very large shoot it was a “legitimate business expense”— 
i.e. entertainment! The fact that he frequently entertained Cabinet 
Ministers, foreign envoys and international captains of industry and 
contributed most markedly to the war effort lent added justification 
to his ingenious and perfectly legal method of easing the costs of 
large-scale rearing. Such examples are exceptions to prove the rule. 
And the rule, nowadays, is that no one can afford to rear on a large 
scale unless they can either charge it up as a business expense against 
income tax or farm on a big scale. 

The average man finds hens’ eggs at 6 d. apiece and rabbits at 3s. 61i, 
or more each far too expensive to include in the diet of his young 
pheasants. 

A lot can be done, however, if one farms even a few acres for the 
sake of the birds and if one buys shrewdly in the market for damaged 
corn, millet and other grain. The rest must be left to the keeper’s 
knowledge and ingenuity. 

When we come to the problem of how to show high pheasants it 
resolves itself roughly into two spheres: those of geography and 
strategy. 

By geography I mean taking advantage of hills and valleys to make 
sure that your birds are driven from the highest points over guns 
who stand in the lowest dip of the ground. 
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Strategy consists largely of creating artificial stops or barriers which, 
in the case of a flat covert, will cause the birds to rise at least 30 to 60 
yards back from the edge of the wood so that they have to climb 
over tall trees before they come over the guns, This is best done 
by blocking off the end or corner of the wood towards which the birds 
are to be driven with a fence of ordinary rabbit netting, 2 feet 6 inches 
high, pegged out in the wood. The wire-netting should be put up 
in a semi-circle and not in a straight line. The horns of the semi¬ 
circle must reach to either side of the covert. 

If the wire is simply stretched from side to side of the wood in a 
straight line the birds will run along it and escape round the corners. 
If it is put down with square ends they will collect and rise at the angles. 
With a semi-circle they tend to collect and rise in the middle. 

As the pheasants run forward in front of the beaters they come to 
the netting and arc forced to fly, instead of running forward to the 
edge of the wood, where, in normal circumstances, they get up at the 
boundary fence or ditch and come out low. If netting is not put down, 
“sewelling”, i.e. long lines to which are attached strips and streamers 
of cloth and rags, often serves the same purpose, but ‘•'sewelling” is 
by no means as good as netting. Beaters placed as stops at strategic 
points and corners and told to tap a neighbouring tree, slowly and 
deliberately at intervals are invaluable. 

If you have plenty of undergrowth in a wood the birds are not so 
likely to run forward from the beaters, huddle together at the end of 
the wood and rise in a bunch. Clumps of undergrowth throughout 
the wood cause them to collect and squat. They can then be beaten 
out as the beaters advance and will rise in a succession of “ bouquets ”. 

If the wood is practically bare of undergrowth it is absolutely 
necessary to form artificial patches of shelter to hold the birds together 
before they are driven over the guns. These artificial patches can be 
formed either by embedding the tops of trees, 4 or 5 feet high, in the 
ground, where they will last for several years, or by strewing dead 
branches in patches here and there. 

The best way is to plant patches of undergrowth, such as laurels, 
rhododendrons, privet, spruce and holly. Even reeds, willows and 
long grass are better than nothing. Pheasants like reeds and willows. 

A few cartloads of hedge-clippings, placed here and there in a bare 
wood, will always make holding-points until your planted shrubs 
grow to a reasonable size. A bare wood is next to useless. It seldom 
holds pheasants and, if it does, they see the beaters coming as soon 
as they enter the covert, and then they run like stags. 

Half the art of showing pheasants well is to sec that they are flushed 
gradually and in small numbers. This ensures plenty of shooting at 
reasonable intervals, thus giving the guns time to reload between 
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shots. If pheasants are hustled forward to the edge of the cover and 
then rise suddenly in a grand pyrotechnic display the guns are given 
a few hectic seconds of furious shooting during which three-quarters 
of the birds escape without even being shot at. 

To avoid this the line of beaters should move slowly, very slowly, 
through the wood, keeping as straight a line as possible, each man 
spaced a few yards from his neighbour. It is not the slightest use if 
four or five beaters march forward in a bunch shoulder to shoulder, 
leaving a gap of 20 to 50 yards between themselves and the next 
beaters. They simply walk over pheasants, which never rise. Far too 
many beaters are fond of huddling together for gossip or company, 
both when driving partridges and beating out pheasants. It is of the 
first importance to stop this practice. 

Every clump of bracken, brambles, thorns or other undergrowth 
should be rattled with a stick. Every fallen tree should be tapped. 
Pheasants are fond of squatting in a clump of cover or under half¬ 
fallen logs. It is far better that the beaters should move forward almost 
too slowly and tap the wood out thoroughly rather than take it in a 
hurry and leave birds unflushed. 

At least one gun should walk with the beaters to shoot birds which 
try to break back. His presence has a certain moral value since beaters 
are more likely to do their job properly. The keeper’s eye cannot 
be on them all the time. Usually another gun walks the outside edge 
of the wood to shoot birds which break out sideways. The walking 
gun, indeed, gets a lot of quiet fun, quite often some pretty shooting, 
and he sees charming little sidelights of natural history and woodcraft 
which he might otherwise miss. There are jays, who shriek and chatter 
the instant the beaters enter the wood and then try to break back, 
giving the prettiest snapshots. There is the artful magpie, who tries 
to slip out along the covert edge like a black-and-white shadow. A 
dead jay or magpie is worth a nestful of eggs next season. Then there 
is that beastly, crafty-eyed, malevolent little murderer, the little owl, 
the “cat owl” of East Anglia, who flits like a grey shadow among the 
trees and perches for a moment in an oak, his baleful, yellow eyes 
surveying the scene. Shoot him, sitting or flying. There is scarcely 
one good word to be said in his favour. 

But I would never shoot that friendly, cream-and-Iemon ghost of 
the barnyard and fields, the barn owl, who blunders out of a hollow 
tree or clump of hollies, half-dazed by the noise and the sunlight. He 
more than earns the right to live by his ruthless toll of rats. Nor do I 
lift my gun against the kestral, who except for a fatal week or two, 
when the pheasant chicks are in the rearing field and he falls from 
grace, is the shooter’s friend rather than his foe. But have no mercy on 
the sparrow hawk who flashes out of the wood like an arrow. 
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If there is a sudden clamour among the pheasants, well ahead of 
the line of beaters, a great “cock-cock-cocking” and an uprising of 
birds in all directions, you may be pretty certain that a fox or a cat 
is on foot and sneaking ahead. A dose of lead is tire best medicine for 
either, unless you have a M.F.H. among the guns! 

One wintry day between the two wars I was shooting with my old 
friend Lord Mandeville, now Duke of Manchester, a master of the 
difficult art of showing high pheasants in a flat country. We were 
at Kimbolton Castle, his ancestral home in Huntingdonshire. The 
beaters had just come to the end of a long wood, black in the snowy 
afternoon, on the other side of the park and the six or eight guns formed 
a semi-circle only a few yards apart. Dead pheasants littered the ground. 

Suddenly I heard Frank Cowlard, that prince of head-keepers and 
natural gentleman, shout “Fox for’ard, me lord! Fox for’ard!” A 
great dog fox with a white tag to his brush broke cover 15 yards in 
front of us, raced straight between the late “Babe” Barnato and myself 
and, when not more than half a dozen yards from us, snapped up a 
dead cock pheasant and streaked on with it in his mouth! It says 
much for the reverence with which the Fitzwilliam foxes are treated 
that not a gun was raised! 

To return to the question of showing pheasants. In thick woodland 
or where there are great clumps of rhododendrons, it is a good plan 
for the head-keeper and one or two under-lceepers to be accompanied 
by several slow-working, steady retrievers or spaniels, which can be 
relied on to work the really dense brakes and hunt out the squatting 
pheasant and the woodcock who will run like rats. Clumbers are 
excellent as they are slow, plodding and conscientious. The late 
King George V, one of the best shots that ever lived, always used a 
team of Clumbers to hunt out the acres and acres of rhododendrons 
which are massed in the woods, and along the drives, at Sandringham. 
It is useless employing dogs which will chase fur or range ahead of the 
beaters. I have seen excellent sport provided by Sir Jocelyn Lucas’s 
famous pack of Sealyhams, which are guaranteed to hunt anything 
from a tiger to a tax-collector. 

Pheasants seldom rise well or fly well after wet and windy nights. 
The ideal day is a clear, sunny morning after a still night with a nip 
of frost in the air. Then the sight of brilliant cocks, jewelled like rajahs, 
and sober hens, coming over in fives and sixes against the hard blue 
of a winter sky, is an English picture unforgettable. How one prizes 
memories of bright winter days, when the sunlight on Norfolk heath 
or Hampshire river valley was like pale champagne, and the pheasants 
flew like archangels. 

Guns and their loaders should always mark birds that are down, 
whether dead or runners. This is obvious advice, but it is surprising 
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how many guns, in the heat of action, forget to mark their birds and 
have only the vaguest idea where they fell. They excuse themselves 
by thinking “the keepers will pick ’em up tomorrow”. That is not 
good enough. A wounded pheasant should not be left to linger in 
agony through the night, probably to be snapped up by a fox. It 
always strikes me as a sign of bad sportsmanship when a shooting host 
hustles his guns on to the next drive, allowing the briefest time for the 
pick-up. Far better spend ten minutes longer on the job and make 
sure that all runners and dead birds are in the bag. Some women 
are particularly good at marking birds and finding them, and occasion¬ 
ally one runs across a sportswoman with a good dog who will willingly 
stay on after the guns have moved off, in order to hunt for the last 
runner. 

Birds can be kept in covert during the winter by judicious feeding. 
The feeding should be done carefully, sparingly and over a fairly wide 
area. It is next to useless for the keeper to throw down handfuls of 
corn in the open rides, where every prying pigeon, sparrow and other 
small bird, can help itself. The pheasants are lucky if they get half 
of it. 

It should be scattered inside the covert, along the sides of the rides 
in the centre of the wood, and thrown so sparsely that it will keep the 
pheasants busy for hours finding the last grain. Pheasants, in the 
natural state, spend much of the day hunting for food over fairly 
wide areas. They should not, therefore, be fed in handfuls like barn¬ 
yard fowls. 

If an acre or two can be planted in the middle of the wood with 
buckwheat, beans, maize, barley or some other crop which can be 
left standing, so much the better. If there is no space in the wood, a 
few acres should be sown and left standing along the edge of the 
covert. This will give them food on their doorstep and prevent them 
ranging out from the woods over half the parish. 

The old-fashioned method of constructing racks or low shelters 
thatched with wheat-straw, under which the pheasants can feed in 
the heart of the covert is a good one. Such racks are made by driving 
four, six, or eight short posts into the ground in a square, say, 15 or 
20 feet long and wide. The posts should be about 2 feet 6 inches 
above the ground. When the framework of the roof has been made, 
either with a lattice-work of thin poles or wooden hurdles, it can be 
thatched with branches or, better still, wheat-straw, with the ears of 
wheat still on it and hanging down. This screens the thrown com 
from the eyes of other birds, whilst if wheat-straw with the ears on it 
is used for the roof, the pheasants will spend a lot of time underneath 
the racks, jumping up to pick out the ears. By regular feeding they 
come to regard the rack as their dining-room and will scratch and 
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dust under it for hours. All feeding should be done regularly and not 
spasmodically. 

The ideal coverts for pheasants should be on dry, well-drained soil 
with damp patches here and there which will provide plenty of insect 
life. There should be ready access to arable ground and crops, plenty 
of open spaces under branching trees, preferably oaks or beech, for 
them to run and scratch in, with warm thickets where they can shelter 
from danger and the cold winds of winter. There should be clumps 
of dark evergreens for them to roost in, and if there are clusters of 
hollies here and there, so much the better. They usually hold a 
woodcock or two. 

Now a word or two about the food of pheasants and the harm and 
good which they do. The late and unlamented Earl Lloyd George, 
who spent much of his political life baiting dukes, libelling landowners 
and sowing the seeds of class-warfare, which has brought misery and 
unhappiness to the country, loathed pheasants and hated shooting. 
His vicious class-legislation has ended in breaking-up more than half 
the landed estates in the country and driving much invested wealth, 
good local leadership and benevolent landlordism from rural 
areas. 

Before the 1914-18 war, when he was making his infamous “Lime- 
house speeches,” he accused the pheasant of being the farmers’ worst 
enemy. Unthinking urban voters were told that pheasants picked 
turnips and mangold-wurzles to pieces, devastated corn crops and 
virtually drove hundreds of farmers into the bankruptcy court. No 
greater vote-catching nonsense was ever talked. 

The worst one can say about the pheasant is that he will occasionally 
peck at turnips and mangolds and thus let in the frost. Most of this 
damage alleged against him, however, is done by hares and rabbits. 
Pheasants naturally eat all the shed corn they can find on the harvest 
field, but the farmer could not gather it in any case. On the other 
hand, they consume an immense number of wireworms and crane- 
fiys or daddy-long-legs, both of which do great damage to crops. The 
late W. B. Tegetmeier, the greatest authority on pheasants in the last 
hundred years, says on page 4 of his excellent book on “Pheasants” 
that: “One pheasant had in its crop seven hundred and twenty-six 
wire-worms” and another one no less than “four hundred and forty 
grubs of the crane-fly.” If this is what one pheasant eats in a day it is 
obvious that the pheasant is the farmers’ friend and not his foe. 

Since the days of “Old Teg”, many analyses of the crop-contents 
of pheasants have been carried out by The Field and by leading 
authorities, including the scientists of I.C.I^Game Research Depart¬ 
ment. The results prove, overwhelmingly, that the pheasant does far 
more good than harm. Indeed, on many Norfolk estates, where a 
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large head of pheasants has been kept for years, wireworms and crane- 
flies are almost unknown. 

To sum up, a well-driven covert in which the birds have been care¬ 
fully and consistently fed is worth all the trouble, patience and general¬ 
ship which go to make a successful day’s pheasant shooting. 

As the beaters advance slowly through the wood, tap-tapping on 
tree trunks and branches, with one or two rattling stones in small tins, 
one hears the headkeeper’s commands to his troops: “Keep up on the 
left there,” or, “Spread out on the right. Don’t all bunch up together ”; 
followed by “Push ’em up there, push ’em up!” 

Then, with a whirr and clatter of wings, the old cocks, running 
forward like slinking shadows, are up, streaming skyward through the 
branches to come rocketing over the guns. The sharp crack of smoke¬ 
less whips the woodland silence. The acrid tang of burnt powder stings 
the nostrils. And bird after bird, winging like cross-bows high over 
the valley, crumples suddenly in mid-air and, in a puff of feathers, 
thumps to earth. That is the peak of fine shooting, a winter picture 
which is of the heart and soul of the English scene. 
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The Immortal Rabbit—i 

. . . you, small beast in hodden-gray, 

Survive, and will, I take for granted, 

Be here when I am dust, to play 
In moonlit covers still unplanted. 

Patrick chalmers, Green Days and Blue Days 

H ARES and rabbits are the backbone of any rough shoot and the 
standby of even the best shoot. The rabbit is part of the im¬ 
memorial shooting scene. He provides good fun under every sort of 
condition, whether it be lightning snapshots across a ride in the middle 
of a covert shoot or when he is bolted by ferrets on a frosty morning 
under the old oaks of an ancient park or from a sunny bank in the open 
fields. 

I think of days when the winter sunlight lit the tawny sandhills of the 
East Norfolk coast, the marshes inland stretched green and brown to 
the glittering waters of Martham Broad and to the east the blue im¬ 
mensity of the North Sea was bounded on the far skyline by the smoke 
plume of a coaster, butting her way northward against the tide. 

On such days, ferreting the sandhills, the rabbits bolted from one hill 
to the other, racing across open stretches of sand, dodging behind 
tussocks of wiry marram-grass, disappearing like lightning in folds of 
the sand and then reappearing, grey fleeing shapes as they topped the 
ridges. Fast and pretty shooting and spurts of sand showed all too 
clearly where one was shooting, too often behind or under. 

There were other days, brisk and frosty, when in November sunlight 
we walked the tussocky marshes, kicking out rabbits from coarse 
clumps of 1 ‘ litter ’ from dry and rustling patches of reeds and from the 
matted tussocks of broom and bell-heather which covered the sandier 
patches under the lee of “the hills”. 

The line of guns was mixed, for it was a tenants’ day, and with the 
farm tenants were invited two or three sporting innkeepers from marsh¬ 
land inns by lonely waterways, a North Sea fisherman or two, and 
three or four eel-catchers and marshmen, who worked on and round 
the Broad. Each man brought a dog. The result was pandemoniac, 
and highly diverting. In spite of repeated requests to “keep a straight 


no 
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line”, the line of advancing men and dogs wavered and doubled on 
itself like a snake in agony. The rabbits, stunk out the day before, fled 
in all directions. Every sort of dog from a half-bred greyhound to rusty- 
coloured spaniels with sheep-dog tails pursued the rabbits to each point 
of the compass. Occasionally there was a mixed fight in which every 
dog joined. Guns fired right, left, forward and back. One expert, 
firing straight down the line, dug up a great clod of turf at my feet and 
spattered me with mud. He grinned and remarked cordially: ‘ I’d 
ha’ had that owd rabbut if yew hadn’t a-bin standin’ there! ” 

The highlight was the cheerful, unquenchable sportsman, who, 
crawling through a hedge with his gun at full cock, was nearly deafened 
when the right barrel exploded and blew the rim of his wideawake hat 
clean off, within an inch of his ear. Whipping off the hat he surveyed 
the smoking hole in it and remarked genially: “That rattled me owd 
back teeth an’ all.” 

A little later, crossing a frozen “ligger" (a plank) over a dyke he 
slipped and fell, digging the barrels of his gun, which, naturally, was 
at full cock, into the peaty soil. He scrambled to his feet and was 
marching off when Lord Lisle suggested gently: “Don’t you think you 
had better take your cartridges out and look down your barrels?” 

He did so. “Cor blast! me lord,” he remarked mildly. “The owd 
gal's bunged right up. If I’d shot her off she’d ha’ blowed her blessed 
snout off!” 

“And probably taken your snout with it,” Jack Lisle reminded him. 

The total bag at the end of that exhilarating day was sixty-three 
rabbits, four teal, five snipe, two golden plover and, wonder of wonders, 
a grey-lag goose which Sir Jocelyn Lucas miraculously flushed out of a 
small clump of reeds in the middle of dry marsh. The “various” 
included two carrion crows, a magpie, a sandy-coloured tom-cat and a 
half-bred collie dog belonging to a marshman, which retired yelping to 
the village at top speed on three legs, after his master had peppered 
him during the course of what, obviously, was the final heat for the 
Waterloo Cup. His owner’s comment was: “That’ll larn him to think 
he’s a bloody greyhound.” 

That is one sort of rabbit shoot. A dangerous day, you may think, 
but oh! such amusing company, such wholehearted native enjoyment, 
such crisp Norfolk wit. It remains a day unforgettable. 

Other rabbitting days linger in memory. The day when Dick Chol- 
mondeley and I stood, back to back, in a ride in the old Mill Plantation 
at Madingley Hall in Cambridgeshire, that supremely lovely Idenry 
VIII house, with its turrets and cupolas, which stands rose-red and 
enchanting, high above its little lake. The rabbits came not in com¬ 
panies but in battalions. We shot until our guns were too hot to 
hold. Then the cartridges ran out and we stood impotently whilst 
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rabbits grey and rabbits black scuttled across the ride in undiminished 
myriads. 

Other rabbiting days on the grassy prairie of the Old Hall Marshes in 
Essex, when I rented that delectable and quite unique heaven of 
wildfowl. More than once a single gun has killed more than a hundred 
duck at a flight, and in one season more than eleven thousand rabbits 
were killed on little more than 1,100 acres. Oddly enough, one seldom 
found a rabbit suffering from liver fluke. I put this down to the fact 
that the marshes are surrounded on three sides by tidal channels and 
extensive saltings on which the rabbits feed on fine days. They get a 
great deal of salt and iodine from the sea-marge vegetation, and 
this, I believe, keeps them clean and healthy. I have noticed, over 
many years’ shooting on coastal marshes, that a rabbit living near the 
seashore never has a diseased liver and is almost invariably fatter and 
better-tasting than his cousin living a mile or so inland. 

There are few parts of this country where the rabbit is an uncommon 
animal. My native parish of Wicken, in Cambridgeshire, has fewer 
rabbits than any place I know. This is partly due to the heavy clay soil 
on the upland and the absence of. thick hedgerows and woods, and 
partly to the fact that the surrounding fens are completely undrained or 
liable to flooding in winter. Rabbits cannot stand wet or low-lying 
land which is too water-logged for them to burrow in. The final nail in 
their coffin came, however, when our property was sold and broken up 
into smallholdings. Whereas there had always been a fair stock of 
rabbits in the Hall Wood and the home closes, the advent of smallholders 
meant that every man and dog in the parish declared war on the rabbit, 
in season and out. The result was that in one year before the war I 
succeeded in shooting one rabbit! Nowadays the rabbit has gradually 
reasserted himself, but in no great numbers. 

This example of an almost rabbitless parish is the exception that 
proves the rule. Any parish with woodland and dry soil holds an in¬ 
vincible stock of rabbits—invincible because no matter how much they 
are ferreted, shot, trapped, snared, netted or, most barbarous and 
wasteful of all, gassed, the rabbit manages to propagate his kind and 
reassert his dominion. 

Nowhere was this more remarkably exemplified than when, during 
the War, rabbits were mercilessly gassed by the so-called Pest Officers 
of that wasteful, extravagant and sometimes tyrannous system, the 
County War Agricultural Executive Committees. Under the aegis of 
that time-and-money-wasting system, millions of rabbits were gassed 
throughout England. Their bodies were unfit for food and their skins 
were valueless. The result was that nearly £1,000,000 worth of 
Australian rabbit skins had to be imported for the felt-hat trade, whilst 
the housewife was obliged to put up with several more million pounds’ 
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A rare stand for high pheasants at Wadhurst Park, Mr. Grant MacLcan’s 

seat in Sussex. 
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Partridge shooting during gun-dog trials at Sutton Manor, Hants. Too 
many spectators spoil the day! 
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worth of Australian rabbit carcases, thousands of which were un¬ 
eatable by the time the Ministry of Food released them to the public. 
The nett loss to the taxpayer on this disastrous deal exceeded £500,000. 

I mention this fact because a rabbit warren in this country can give 
not only amusing sport, but it can show a regular profit. The great 
rabbit warrens which for hundreds of years were “farmed” on the 
desolate heaths of the Norfolk and Suffolk Breckland, lying in the tri¬ 
angle formed by Thetford, Brandon and Mildenhall, annually sent 
thousands of tons of rabbits to the London markets. 

Before the second world war I frequently travelled from Thetford to 
London, after a weekend’s shooting, on the “Rabbit Trains”. These 
consisted of a few passenger coaches and many goods vans in which 
thousands upon thousands of rabbits, “hulked” and legged, swung in 
swaying lines on long wooden rods. The whole train stunk of rabbits. 
During the winter months tons upon tons of rabbits were sent from the 
Breckland to London and thence all over England. 

At one time Thetford Warren was famous for its white rabbits, and 
on 6th May 1834 John Drew Salmon, F.L.S., the famous naturalist, 
wrote in his diary: “The white rabbits very conspicuous on the (Thet¬ 
ford) Warren as they kept moving about,” and again on 7th March 
1837 he wrote: “Afternoon walk’d across the (Thetford) Warren to 
see Mr. Gardiner’s new stock of rabbits ; they came from Lincolnshire, 
and are of a silver-blue colour. The fur is consider’d of more value 
than ye common grey. I recollect seeing the same sort exposed for sale 
in Boston Market, where they are considered as the common sort.” 

Until comparatively recent years large quantities of these silver-grey 
rabbits were killed annually on Thetford Warren and the neighbouring 
brecks in pitfalls known as “ tipes ’ Each “tipe” was about 8 feet deep, 
round in shape and lined with flints and chalk so that it was impossible 
for the rabbits to burrow their way out. The lid of the “tipe ” was an 
iron trap-door, which revolved on a swivel, Hay and fresh-cut furze, and 
occasionally roots, were placed round the “tipe-lids” by the warreners 
during the night. The moment a rabbit stepped on to the trap-door lie 
was shot into the pit below. Sometimes as many as twelve dozen rabbits 
were taken in a “tipe” in one night. 

The famous old Warren Lodge on Thetford Warren was unfortun¬ 
ately destroyed by fire in 1935, and I believe the huge lanterns used by 
the warreners went with it. 

The late W. G. Clarke and his son, Mr. Rainbird Clarke, who wrote 
that delightful book In Breckland Wilds , quite the most charming and 
erudite work on the district, described the Warren Lodge as “ a huge old 
building, almost on the highest part of the warren and of great antiquity. 
The older portion was square, of two stories, with a thatched roof. The 
walls (over 3 feet thick), were of local flints, strongly bound together 
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by cement-like mortar. The only entrance was by a narrow doorway, 
the angles of which were quoined with freestone, blocks of which were 
also built into the walls—one in the upper story having a trefoil open¬ 
ing—with a number of tiles above. There was a solitary window on 
the ground floor, about a foot square, and protected by a number of 
iron bars which would render it impossible to effect an entrance. 

“One of the rooms on the ground floor was devoted to the racks etc., 
used in drying rabbit-skins, while another contained the traps, nets, 
and big lanterns used by the warreners. In one corner of the bedroom 
was a stone cell with a niche, presumably for an image, and from this 
room a tube about 6 inches square gave communication with the porch, 
and facilitated conversation at night. The spiral stone staircase was 
very narrow and so low that there was not enough room to stand up¬ 
right. The ancient well, in what was probably at one time the court¬ 
yard, is 103^ feet deep, and is worked by a crank and pulley, one bucket 
going down as the other comes up. Thomas Martin, F.S.A., the his¬ 
torian of Thetford, was here in December, 1740, when he and two 
companions dined off ‘three fat coneys’.” 

Black rabbits and silver-grey rabbits, the latter called “shrogs” in 
Norfolk, are by no means uncommon in various parts of the country. 
In boyhood days that wonderful sporting property, Dalham Hall, near 
Newmarket, which then belonged to the Afflecks, and is now the pro¬ 
perty of Lord Milford, was famous for its black rabbits and white 
pheasants. I remember as a child being vastly excited by white 
pheasants and black rabbits bobbing from side to side across the long 
drive which led up to the front of the Hall, as one drove behind a high- 
stepping trotter to pay a call. 

About 1931 I rented the shooting for several years on Potton Island, 
a desolate, wind-swept and utterly treeless marsh, covering just over 
1,000 acres, which lies in a network of creeks and tidal rivers, between 
Foulness Island and the Essex mainland. The first day that we walked 
the island, jumping dykes and wading through knee-deep rough grass, 
a great blue-grey animal, almost as large as a hare, sprang out of a 
tussock and raced across the marsh. I shot it and found it had fur about 
3 inches long. We shot others during the season. They were the only 
rabbits on the island and were the result of a cross with an Angora 
strain which had been tuned down by a marsh farmer some years 
previously. The whole of the original stock of rabbits had been drowned 
by an exceptionally high tide, which, driven by an easterly gale, swept 
over the seawalls and flooded the entire island. The water even surged 
knee-deep into the stone-paved kitchen of the old farmhouse and flooded 
out the shepherd’s cottage, the only other habitation on that desolate 
isle. 

Some idea of the value of rabbit farms in Norfolk in the old days can 
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be gathered from the fact that at Bury St. Edmunds in January 1805 a 
man named G. Gross, who had stolen a trap and two rabbits from 
Wangford Warren, was sentenced to six months solitary confinement 
with hard labour and was publicly whipped at Brandon. In 1813, 
Robert Plum, aged twenty-two, and Rush Lingwood, aged eighteen, 
who had poached the Warren of Thomas Robertson, farmer and war- 
rener, of Hockwold in West Norfolk and had taken a rabbit from a 
trap, were convicted at the Norfolk Assizes at Thetford. Young 
Lingwood was sent to prison for two years and Plum was transported 
for seven years. 

These savage sentences indicate the very great value which was 
placed upon rabbits as a crop in the Breckland. Indeed, on many 
thousands of acres of that wilderness of rusty-red bracken and purple 
bell-heather, where, in places, the blowing sand swept in clouds like a 
desert sandstorm, they were the only crop. 

A wonderful picture of that wild country at harvest-time in 1784 
was given by the nineteen-year-old Due de la Rochefoucauld who, 
writing of his travels through those almost pathless wastes, wrote: 

“So far the road is fairly good, but as you leave the village [Ingham] 
it becomes sandy and heavy on account of the large quantity of shifting 
sand in which the district abounds; furthermore, the road is badly kept 
and the deep ruts are occasionally very tiying. You go across the Duke 
of Grafton’s estate, notable for the large number of rabbits which you 
see and for the foxes which you do not see; this, combined with the 
poor quality of the soil, gives the Duke little chance of agricultural 
prosperity. 

“Also the whole of the country through which the road runs for a 
distance of eight miles is covered with heather in every direction as far 
as the eye can see—not a shrub, not a plant, except in the little valleys 
which one sees in the distance and these, being shallow, get little 
moisture. 

“After Thetford, our road continued [towards Swaffham] across 
country as barren as that we had passed in the morning and still drier 
—no trees, no cultivation, everywhere sand, everywhere little clumps 
of reeds and bracken. 

“A large portion of this arid country is full of rabbits, of which the 
numbers astonished me. We saw whole troops of them in broad day¬ 
light ; they were not alarmed by noise and we could almost touch some 
of them with our whips. I enquired the reason of this prodigious num¬ 
ber and was told that there was an immense warren which brought in 
200 guineas a year to the owner, being let to a farmer. These rabbits 
have never heard the sound of a gun and were not in the least scared. 
The reason for a huge warren like this is a simple one. The farmer is at 
pains to keep all round it a bank of turf 4 feet high with reeds growing 
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on it. 1 This forms a boundary beyond which the rabbits cannot go. Nor 
can they be caught, since the penalty is so disproportionate to the 
prospect of gain that no one would be willing to take the risk. 

“In the eyes of the law, rabbits in a warren are as sacred a piece of 
property as the land itself, and to transgress the laws of property is a 
capital offence. No one is likely for the sake of a few rabbits which would 
fetch only a low price, to risk being hanged! 

“In some of the valleys watered by a stream I saw fine trees, houses 
and cultivated lands, but all in small numbers. The dry sand which 
pervades the district militates against improvements and I do not 
believe that it will ever be possible, in such an unfavourable soil, to 
put the twenty miles of country, which we covered in the course of the 
day, under cultivation.” 

Today, much of that heathland, to wit, some 40,000 acres, is 
afforested by the Forestry Commission who grow mile after mile of 
gloomy black firs and spruce, weedy, under-sized trees which, for some 
years past, have shown a nett loss to the taxpayer of about £1,000,000 
a year. 

Much of the rest of what was rabbit warren is now being farmed 
on the ley system, notably by Lord Iveagh, who, at the time of writing 
(1951), is farming no less than 9,500 acres at Elveden, which he is 
steadily adding to at the rate of 500 acres a year. Even so, not less than 
fifty thousand rabbits are killed each year on the Elveden estate, 
which covers some 23,000 acres in all. 

The late J. R. Lloyd-Price, a considerable Welsh landowner, wrote 
a most useful and informative little book entitled Rabbits for Profit and 
Rabbits for Powder , which is well worth while picking up second-hand. 
It is full of sound common-sense information. 

A rabbit warren can be unenclosed if it is on sandhills or open 
downland where it can extend to several hundreds of acres or more. 
The larger the feeding ground the better. 

If one is going to create a small rabbit warren of 40 or 50 acres the 
rabbits must be fenced in with stone walls or wire-netting. Light sandy 
soil or peaty moorland is best, provided it is not liable to flood after 
heavy rain. Heavy clay soil or rocky ground is most unsuitable, the 
first because it holds the damp, to which rabbits are most susceptible, 
and the burrows are easily flooded, whilst in rocky soil the animals 
cannot burrow properly. 

A warren should never be sited on flat ground, for heavy rains flood 
all the burrows and the young rabbits are either drowned or die as 
a result of getting thoroughly wet. A rabbit warren can, however, be 
constructed on flat ground, even if the soil is clayey, by throwing up 

1 These rabbit-banks still exist. I saw one being bull-dozed on the Elveden property 
in September 1951. 
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artificial mounds. These should be about 5 yards in diameter and 3 to 4 
feet high. The mounds should be conical and about 100 yards apart 
so that the rabbits will crop the grass regularly between the mounds. 
Small mounds are better than large ones as rabbits breed best in small 
colonies. 

If such a warren is artificially constructed, which can be done easily 
enough by using a bulldozer, drag-line excavator or by hand-digging, 
it must be fenced with wire-netting, the foot of which should be 
buried at least 12 inches below the surface. When the mounds are 
completed, a few large sods should be set up on end gablewise, here 
and there, in the side of each mound, to encourage the rabbits to 
burrow. 

If one has no rabbits locally they can be bought from a keeper or 
farmer, transported alive and turned out in the enclosure. They will 
spend the first day roaming round the inside of the fence trying to find 
a way out, after which they lie and sulk for some time. Some warreners 
tpscommend that the new rabbits should be put into the artificial 
burrows immediately after they are taken out of the crates, as they say 
they begin to burrow right away. The success of a warren largely 
depends on the mounds being evenly dispersed all over the area. 
If this is done the rabbitswill feed evenly all over the pasture and breed 
prolifically. 

These remarks apply mainly to warrens which are run for marketing- 
purposes and where the/Sbbits are caught by ferreting or with a special 
“trap-fence”. If one.wants to create a warren for shooting and the 
ground is flat and heavy clay, it is still advisable to throw up artificial 
mounds into which they can burrow without being drowned in wet 
weather. 

Heaps of sticks, faggots and hedge-trimmings should be scattered 
here and there as rabbits love a snug dry stick-heap to lie under and it 
gives them protection against some of their enemies, cats, for example. 

One often hears of land which becomes “rabbit-sick”. I once 
rented a shoot on the Essex coast at Abbots Hall, Great Wigborough. 
It was no more than 690 acres but it produced not less than six thou¬ 
sand to seven thousand rabbits a year. The hedges on the big upland 
fields overlooking the marshes and creeks were riddled with rabbit 
holes. If you put your nose into a hedge the whole hedgerow actually 
stunk of rabbits! Yet there was little liver disease among this excessive 
stock, which I attributed to the fact that the rabbits regularly fed on 
the saltmarshes. 

If one has an excessive stock on an inland shoot the best way to pre¬ 
vent the land becoming rabbit-sick is to dress it with gas-lime and salt. 
Gas-lime smells to high heaven but rabbits do not seem to mind it in 
the least. They will even make their burrows in heaps of it. 
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The number of rabbits which can be kept on an acre of grass, 
properly manured with gas-lime and salt, is between fifty and a hundred 
a year. At Wortley Hall, near Sheffield, Lord Wharncliffe’s place, the 
average number of rabbits taken each year from an enclosed warren 
which comprised 77 acres of grass and a certain amount of woodland 
was three thousand, but that does not mean that a warren half as big 
would produce as many rabbits to the acre. Rabbits need space as well 
as food if they are to breed properly. If they infest a particular farm, 
as happened at Abbots Hall, the number of rabbits per acre can be 
considerably more, as their feeding range is unrestricted over the 
neighbouring farms. 

When putting down rabbit-proof fencing it is as well to use two sizes 
of wire-netting. The bottom size should be ij-inch mesh as young 
rabbits can escape through the larger mesh. The small mesh netting 
should be sunk a foot in the ground and reach at least 18 inches 
above the ground. Above that should be another 2J or 3 feet of netting 
with a H-inch mesh. Old rabbits think nothing of scrambling over a 
fence which is merely 3 feet high. 

If the netting fence can be supported on iron standards, so much the 
better. The sort of angle-post used for putting up barbed-wire entagle- 
ments during the war is excellent. If one has to use wooden posts, oak 
or larch are best. They should be charred at the bottom and creosoted 
to prevent rotting. They should be planted 18 inches deep in the 
ground and stand 4 feet above it and 6 inches of the top netting should 
be bent over inwards to prevent the rabbits running up the fence and 
jumping over it. If one or two strands of barbed wire are run along the* 
top of the fence they will make it cattle-proof and discourage foxes 
from jumping over. If one does not wish to bury the bottom of the 
netting it can be turned out flat and pegged down horizontally on the 
ground, to prevent the rabbits burrowing under it. The posts should 
be on the outside of the netting and not inside, where the rabbits can 
get at them and gnaw them. 

The fence can be made even more cattle-proof by driving in short 
posts about 2 feet from the outside of the fence, projecting a foot or 
so above the ground. Run a strand of barbed wire along the top of 
these posts and no cow or bullock, once it has grazed its legs against 
the wire, will damage your fence by horning it or rubbing up against it. 

An excellent small-scale warren of 40 acres only was described by 
a Mr. J. H. Leche in The Field some years ago. He stated: 

“The total acreage is about forty acres, of which seventeen is grass 
only, with no burrows on it; the remainder is young covert, about 
twenty years old. Part of that which is planted is sandy, and part 
clay subsoil; the open part is, generally speaking, strong soil. It was 
inclosed in April and when we shot it, we killed exactly one thousand 
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rabbits to six guns before luncheon. Only seventy of these were killed 
in the open, and the rest were killed crossing rides, in the part which 
is wood. The wood is divided down the centre by a broad grass ride, 
and there are eight cross rides. In August and September two hundred 
and fifty live rabbits were turned into the warren which had not been 
bred there. About October i (or three weeks before we shot) I found 
the rabbits were very thin, and between then and the time we shot 
they consumed about fifteen loads of swedes, two bags of Indian corn, 
and two trusses of best hay. Inferior hay is of no use; rabbits will not 
eat it, or, if they do, it does them very little good. The hay was placed 
under sheets of corrugated iron, supported by four ordinary stakes. 
By this means it was kept dry—a most important thing to see to, for 
unless kept dry rabbits will scarcely look at it. The swedes were 
grown on a piece of land inside one of the coverts, which was ploughed 
for the purpose, and, having the old turf in it, the land required no 
manure of any kind. Since we shot I have had every rabbit I could 
get hold of destroyed, and I re-stocked the warren about the last week 
in January. Altogether about 1,100 rabbits were killed. 

“The open part of the warren is land worth, say £i per acre to 
farm, and I have limed all the roughest part, applying about 5 tons 
to the acre, and since then it has been moss harrowed. The part which 
is eaten off bare will be dressed with a light application of dissolved 
bones, also the main ride down the centre of the wood. 

“You cannot have a large stock of rabbits, year after year, on a 
small warren like this, without periodically doing something to help 
the land upon which you keep them; but, by clearing the ground for 
three months every year, and occasionally liming, I believe it to be 
quite possible; and I see no reason why a rabbit warren should not 
pay if you do not shoot the rabbits, but watch the markets, and either 
trap or net them.” 



CHAPTER X 


The Immortal Rabbit—u 

“Ferrets are much prized on account of their hunting these 
animals. They are put into the burrows which the rabbits 
form . . . and as the ferrets drive them out they are taken above.” 

Puny, Nat. Hist., VIII. 55 

T HE price of rabbits has fluctuated in the most extraordinary 
fashion during the last half century. Fifty-five years ago, snared 
or trapped rabbits were fetching 2 s. 9 d. a couple and shot rabbits 
2 s. 8 d. a couple. Just before the 1939-45 war I had difficulty in selling 
shot rabbits at 3 \d. each, whilst snared or trapped rabbits barely 
brought 6 d. each. In 1939 I gave away hundreds of rabbits because 
there was virtually no market for them. It was difficult and some¬ 
times impossible to get cottage people to accept, even as a gift, rabbits 
which had been shot. This happened in the villages of Tollesbury, 
Salcott, and West Mersea, on the Essex coast. The reason was 
that there was an abundance of cheap food, particularly butchers’ 
meat. 

Today my village butcher will pay 3J. to 3.s' 6 cl. each for shot rabbits 
and up to 4^. 9 d. each for good heavy snared or trapped rabbits. They 
are sold in the shops at from 4-r. to $s. 6 d. each. 

Against this the prices of all feeding stuffs, particularly best hay, 
have increased considerably. The result is that anyone who con¬ 
templates creating a small warren today must do so only if the economics 
warrant it. If he can farm his own land and produce swedes and 
Indian corn cheaply, as part of his general farming programme, well 
and good. If he has to pay top prices for hay and other foodstuffs, 
it is doubtful if a small warren would pay on heavy flat clay-land. 

A natural warren, however, on light undulating soil will pay hand 
over fist, particularly a range of sandhills or a stretch of sandy heath- 
land. Very little feeding is necessary, except in really hard weather, 
and the warrener’s main troubles are to keep down the natural 
enemies of the rabbit. These are the stoat, weasel, fox, badger, rat 
and cat. Personally, I do not like killing badgers. They do immense 
good by destroying nests of young rats. Weasels also do much good 
by keeping down field-mice, which could easily become a plague. 
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Cats and rats are unmitigated nuisances. Any cat seen on a warren 
should be shot on sight. 

The late J. E. Harting, for many years Natural History Editor of 
The Field , and one of the most practical sportsman-naturalists that 
ever lived, gave excellent directions for catching stoats and weasels. 
He said: 

“They are best caught in one of two ways: either in an iron trap 
(or gin) over which a bait is suspended, or in a box-trap. In the 
former case the trap should be set close to the wall or fence which 
surrounds the warren, and on the outside, not only to avoid catching 
a rabbit, but because a stoat or weasel, in an attempt to get in, will 
run a long way on the outside of the fence and quite close to it. The 
bait should be suspended at a little height above the trap, so as to 
cause the animal to rear up in its attempt to reach it, and, by over¬ 
balancing, to drop on the plate of the trap and so get caught. The 
trap in this case should always be set with the catch next the wall, 
for, if placed the other way, the intended victim might not be heavy 
enough to weigh down the lever and so spring the trap. The entrails 
of a rabbit or fowl make as good a bait as can be used, the smell being 
attractive for a long distance. If this cannot be procured immediately 
it is wanted, and a bit of butchers’ meat has to be substituted, it may 
be made far more enticing by scenting it with musk, or oil of rhodium, 
or aniseed. This will be attractive also to rats and cats. ... A trap 
should never be re-set in the same place after a kill, and should be 
handled as little as possible and with gloves on, for these wild creatures 
are wonderfully quick in detecting the tain't of the human hand. 

“The second mode of catching stoats and weasels is by means of a 
good-sized box-trap, not single, like a mouse-trap, but double—that 
is, open at both ends; and it may be either baited with a strong¬ 
smelling bait or have an unbaited gin set in the middle of it. A stoat 
or weasel is more likely to enter a box-trap if he can see daylight 
through it than if it be closed at one end, like a mouse-trap. For this 
reason it will often answer well to place a gin in a culvert or drain, 
or set one (unbaited) at each end. A modification of this plan is to 
set a few slates or tiles in a sloping position and in a row against the 
foot of a wall with an unbaited gin behind them on the ground. We 
have caught many a rat by this plan, and it is equally efficacious for 
weasels. For our own part, however, we would not ruthlessly trap 
and kill every weasel and stoat on the warren. A few of these animals, 
if left to their own devices, are useful in checking too abundant an 
increase of rabbits, and, indirectly, improving the stock by killing 
the weakly ones, which are more easily captured.” 

Probably more rabbits are caught or shot annually with the aid of 
ferrets than by any other means except traps. Ferrets and rabbits 
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are almost synonymous terms. Yet the ferret and the rabbit, like the 
pheasant, are not native to Britain. When the Romans brought the 
rabbit they brought the ferret with it, as you may read in Pliny. 
The Romans were keen ferrcters and liked nothing so much as an 
afternoon spent bolting rabbits into nets. Even the blood-thirsty and 
all-powerful Genghis Khan used ferrets in his imperial hunting 
excursions at Termed in iqqi, whilst the Emperor Frederick II of 
Germany mentions them in 1245 as being among the animals used 
for hunting. There are many early references to them in English 
history, and in the time of Richard II, a law was passed to prohibit 
anyone keeping or using greyhounds or “fyrits” unless he possessed 
either land or tenements worth 40s. annually. 

It is often said that the ferret is a native of Africa but no one has 
ever proved this. Harting took the view that the ferret was a domesti¬ 
cated polecat which, through centuries of being confined in small 
places with insufficient exercise, had degenerated in size until it 
produced the modern race of ferrets. This is probably true. 

It is certainly a fact that if ferrets are kept in the open air, in an 
enclosure made by setting planks edgewise on top of each other, 
they are all the better for it. I know one “ferret-run” where the 
animals have their little hutches set several inches above the ground 
to keep them dry, with small holes about the size of rat-holes as their 
front doors. In fine weather the ferrets bask in the sun, gallop about 
the enclosure and are as lively and playful as possible. In wet weather 
they retire to their warm little hutches and sleep. None have attempted 
to dig their way out, but shallow burrows, a few inches deep, have 
been scratched out here and there in the run. 

The average ferret is kept in a dirty, stinking little hutch in a dark 
outhouse with musty straw to lie on, often saturated with filth, and 
provided with a little sour milk and a piece of smelly meat. No wonder 
they get foot-rot, suffer from sweating and are frequently evil-tempered. 

Ferrets should be given as much sun and fresh air as possible, fed 
on fresh bread and milk or porridge—never sour—with occasional 
small birds, mice, young rats or a piece of fresh rabbit. When they 
are given meat, tie it on the end of a piece of string fixed to a staple, 
so that they cannot drag it into their sleeping quarters and make a 
mess of their bedding. They should never be fed on the morning of 
the day when they are to be used on rabbits, but they should be given 
a good supper at night. 

If they cannot be given an open-air run, the next best thing is a 
big hutch divided into two sections. The larger section is their play¬ 
ground, whilst the sleeping quarters should be dark and warm. Place 
the hutch where it will catch the southern sun, say against a brick 
wall, and make it completely waterproof. Ferrets breed usually once 
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in the summer, but they are quite capable of breeding twice a year. 
There are usually six or seven young which remain blind for a month, 
so the mother’s sleeping quarters should not be disturbed for at least 
six weeks, dating from a week before the time when the young are 
expected. If she is disturbed whilst they are blind and helpless she 
will probably kill the lot. 

When the young ferrets begin to show themselves outside the sleeping- 
box they should be fed three or four times a day, and at the age of 
ten weeks moved to another box. 

The sexes should never be kept in the same box except for a few 
days at pairing time. If it is ever possible to cross a “jill” or female 
ferret with a wild polecat, which can be done in Wales and other 
places where polecats still flourish, the result is a strong and hardy 
animal. The first cross needs a lot of work and careful handling, as 
they are apt to be fierce, but if they, in turn, are crossed with a good 
strong domestic ferret, you will then have as good an animal as it is 
possible to get. Ordinarily, ferrets get lazy after they are two or three 
years old, but the polecat strain produces the opposite quality. 

Personally, I do not agree with muzzling or coping ferrets. They 
should be allowed to work freely, although sometimes it is necessary 
to use a line. A muzzled ferret, for example, will get a bad mauling 
from an old buck rat or a mother rat with young. 

Ferrets should be handled when they are half-grown and not when 
very young. Pick them up boldly but without snatching the hand 
away, otherwise you may be bitten. The more they are handled once 
they have passed the half-grown stage, the better. 

When they are being carried to or from the shoot it should never 
be in a bag but in a small wooden box with a rope handle, with a 
warm bed of straw or shavings. If ferrets are carried in a bag they 
get bumped about, contorted into different shapes, thrown on top of 
each other, and if the bag if put down in a wet spot they become damp. 
All this ruins their tempers and spoils their capacity for work. 

Young ferrets should be entered with their mothers, who soon 
show them what to do. If they do not feel inclined to follow her down 
a burrow, use the mother on a line so that she can be pulled back to 
entice them to follow her. If a ferret “lays up” on a rabbit and gorges 
itself, the best thing is to set a box-trap outside the burrow, baited 
with a rabbit’s liver and hope that the ferret will walk into it. If you 
can get a boy to watch the hole so much the better. 

Ferrets have a strong homing instinct and if used regularly in the 
same fields near a house they often find their way home. In an 
excellent book called Animal Instinct the late Dr. G. J. Romanes says: 
“I once kept a ferret as a domestic pet. He was a very large specimen, 
and my sister taught him a number of tricks such as begging for food, 
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which he did quite as well and patiently as any terrier, leaping over 
sticks, etc. He became a very affectionate animal, delighted much in 
being petted and following like a dog when taken out for a walk. 
He would, however, only follow those persons whom he well knew. 
That his memory was exceedingly good was shown by the fact that 
after an absence of many months during which he was never required 
to beg, or to perform any of his tricks, he went through all his paces 
perfectly the first time that we again tried him.” 

Few of us, however, will want to keep ferrets solely as pets, although 
the more attention you give them the better they know their master 
and the better they will work. Handling is important. A ferret should 
always be picked up by placing the hand under the fore-legs above 
the ribs. If the ferret struggles, let his foreleg slip through your fingers. 
They hate being gripped by the stomach below the ribs. Do not pick 
them up too often by the scruff of the neck. If a ferret is mishandled 
he may bite. If he does, nip his feet or blow tobacco smoke in his 
face. Young ferrets should not be allowed to run with the “hob” 
or male ferret until they have got their teeth and can defend them¬ 
selves. 

Half the secret of ferreting rabbits is summed up in two phrases— 
keep quiet and keep down-wind. Nothing causes rabbits to lay up 
more than men and dogs stamping about overhead. A yapping dog 
should never be taken out ferreting. Nor should a dog be allowed to 
dig furiously at the mouth of a burrow. The average rabbit would 
much rather stay underground and try to dodge the ferret in his 
bury than he would face the guns and dogs outside. If the ferret is 
muzzled and corners the rabbit in a dead-end the rabbit will sit 
tight, leaving the ferret to scratch with his claws at his rump. After 
a time the ferret will give up and return to the surface with his claws 
full of “fleck” and with his keenness for work done. Meanwhile, 
the rabbit has learned a new trick. He will repeat it next time. 

Guns should always stand down-wind whilst ferrets are in as rabbits 
have keen scenting powers and will scent a human being if the wind 
is blowing down their burrows. Absolute silence is necessary. Rabbits 
will then bolt far more freely than otherwise. Moreover, the sound of 
shots, sharp though it is, is whisked away down-wind. The human 
voice is much more terrifying to a rabbit than the sound of a shot. 

How many times has one seen a ferreted rabbit come to the mouth 
of a burrow, pause a moment with his nose twitching and then either 
catch sight of a dog or a man or scent them, and then dive back into 
his home again. The result generally is that the rabbit is either killed 
underground by the ferret or he gets into a cul-de-sac and presents 
his behind to the ferret, who, if muzzled, spends the next quarter of 
an hour scratching at a solid wall of skin and fur, The rabbit prefers 
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even that to being killed—an understandable alternative. If the ferret 
is not muzzled he will try to squeeze past the rabbit’s rump and get 
at the back of his neck and kill him. In any case valuable time is 
wasted and shots are missed. Nine out of ten rabbits killed under¬ 
ground by ferrets would have bolted had they not heard or smelt the 
men and dogs above ground. It is, therefore, a golden rule to keep 
quiet and keep down-wind. 

Rabbits will always bolt quicker in September and October than 
later in the year, probably because most of them are young rabbits 
and therefore nervous and easy to move. Sometimes an absolute 
cascade of rabbits erupts from the mouths of a bury and shoots out 
in all directions, giving most tantalising shots. 

Most ferreting, however, is done in the winter months, when the 
leaf is off, hedges and ditch bottoms are bare and it is easy to see a 
rabbit as he runs. A sunny day, with a nip of frost in the air is the best. 
The shooter should study the whereabouts, size and population of 
every bury on the place. If it borders a ditch, block off the ditch with 
a short stretch of netting or sacking a few yards on either side of the 
bury so as to make the rabbits bolt into the open field. Otherwise 
they will escape up the ditch bottoms and be down another hole 
before you can get your gun up. 

The later William Thomas, who wrote a most excellent little hand¬ 
book entitled Rabbit Shooting to Ferrets (published by Hutchinson in 
1946), to which I wrote the foreword, estimated that one could arrive 
at the extent of any burrow on, he said, “the basis of allowing two 
yards for every connected rabbit-hole as the average in clay or heavy 
soil; and three yards of underground tunnelling for every hole com¬ 
posing the bury in light or sandy soil. Thus, if twenty yards of under¬ 
ground passages represents the area which one ferret can work quickly 
and efficiently, being up on her rabbits all the time so that they get 
no chance to dodge her and tuck in, then the problem resolves itself 
into allotting one ferret for every ten connected holes. I suggest that 
the novice would, therefore, be well advised to clear of rabbits, and 
fill in, all buries in excess of thirty holes, together with any smaller 
ones, which are situated amongst tree roots, if he desires to assure 
himself of a steady flow of bolting rabbits, and avoid unnecessary 
digging.” 

This is common sense. Small and medium-sized buries which have 
from five to ten connected holes on each side of a hedge with between 
20 and 40 yards of underground tunnels are the best to work and the 
easiest. A small bury, with five holes or less on each side of the hedge, 
can be worked with one ferret. Medium-sized buries, with eight to 
ten holes on each side of the hedge, are best worked by putting in two 
ferrets, one at each end of the bury so that they work towards each 
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other. This generally means a constant eruption of rabbits. Larger 
buries, with twelve to fifteen holes on either side of the hedge, need at 
least three ferrets, one at each end of the bury and one in the middle. 
The rabbits cannot spend much time dodging from one end to the 
other, as sooner or later they come up against a ferret. 

When a ferret is first put into a burrow she often goes down a few 
yards, stretches her limbs and then comes up to the surface to sniff 
the air and blink at the light. Leave her alone. She will usually turn 
round and go back again down the burrow. If some enthusiastic 
lunatic yells out “The ferret’s out!” he merely puts every rabbit in 
the bury on the alert and they start playing hide-and-seek with the 
ferret. 

If a rabbit comes up and squats in the mouth of the hole, do not 
shoot it. No rabbit should be shot until he has bolted a few yards 
from the mouth of the hole. Otherwise he may be wounded, struggle 
back into the hole and the ferret will probably lie up on him. 

If a ferret lies up or is down the hole for a long time, dig down to him. 
Many countrymen are past masters at detecting the whereabouts of a 
rabbit underground. Some of the old Norfolk warreners at Elveden 
and elsewhere on the Breckland round Thetford, can “listen” to 
rabbits underground, simply by leaning on the handles of their spades 
above the bury! They apparently detect the subterranean tremors by 
a sort of sixth sense. Often one sees a farmer, keeper or farm labourer 
go down on his hands and knees, place his ear to the ground and 
announce that the rabbit is in such and such a spot. They are almost 
invariably right. 

Sometimes a wounded rabbit, particularly one hit in the lungs, 
will travel only a few feet down the hole before it expires. Stick your 
arm down the hole to see if you can feel it. If that produces no results, 
thrust a long tough bramble down and, if it touches the rabbit, twist 
it round until the prickles are entangled in the fur. The rabbit can 
then be dragged out. 

I do not believe in putting bells on ferrets. They alarm every rabbit 
in the place. The use of a line depends entirely on circumstances. A 
lined ferret often indicates the whereabouts of another ferret which 
has laid up and gorged itself on dead rabbit, but if the bury is full of 
roots it is ten to one that the line will become twisted round a root 
and you will have to dig for it. If digging must be done, do it care¬ 
fully, otherwise the spade may slip through suddenly and kill or injure 
the ferret. 

Purse-nets, which should be laid flat over the mouth of a burrow 
or pegged up with a few twigs if the burrow is on a slope, are used 
if one wishes to take rabbits without shooting them. Purse-netting is 
useful for clearing out undesirable buries in thick cover where shooting 
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is impossible or where rabbits are a pest in a garden, or under any other 
circumstances where rabbits must be reduced at all costs. 

Long netting is carried out at night and needs a specially trained 
dog. The long net, anything from 50 to 150 yards in length, or more 
if a series of nets are used, is pegged outside a wood or large bury 
whilst the rabbits are out feeding in the field. The net is set up on a 
series of sticks to a height of about 2^ feet above the ground with 
plenty of slack net trailing loose on the ground. One man stands at either 
end of the net and, if it is a very long one, another man in the middle. 
The dog then is sent out into the field, where, hunting in dead silence, 
he rounds up the rabbits, who immediately rush helter-skelter for 
their home. The tactics are almost exactly those of a sheep-dog 
rounding up sheep. At least a quarter of the total length of net must 
be left slack. This is essential if the rabbits are to tangle themselves 
up in it. 

I think of magical nights long-netting rabbits in the park and on 
the fields of Kimbolton Castle in Huntingdonshire where rabbits 
literally swarmed. The dog would go slinking into the misty greyness 
of the fields, under the stars—a moonlight night is useless—and presently 
as one stood at the end of the net you would feel rabbits striking the 
net like bullets. One after another they doubled up in the folds of 
netting. Silently, the three of us—Lord Mandeville, Frank Cowlard, 
the head-keeper, and myself—would bend down, take the kicking 
rabbits out of the net, break their necks and throw the corpses in a 
heap. It is easy to take a hundred or more rabbits in a night once 
you have mastered the art of setting a long-net properly. 

Snaring is probably the oldest method of catching rabbits known 
to man. I have no doubt that the Ancient Briton set his snares for 
conies very soon after his Roman masters had introduced them to 
this country. There is a simple country rule for setting a snare— 
“One fist high for a rabbit and two fists high for a hare.” The snare 
should always be set out in open, well-used runways well away from 
holes or hedges, for the simple reason that a rabbit on leaving his hole 
usually begins by squatting at the entrance, sniffing the breeze and 
inspecting the landscape. Then he hops out a yard or two, has a 
nibble at the grass, and having made up his mind to travel afield, 
sets off down his accustomed runway. By the time he has reached the 
snare he has gathered speed and runs headlong into it. That is why 
snares should lie set far enough from the hedge or the bury to enable 
the rabbit to get up speed before he runs into it. Snares should be 
put down in the morning and taken up first thing the next morning. 
Any scent left on them wears off during the day. 

When setting a snare wash your hands beforehand or rub them in 
the earth or, better still, wear gloves. Human scent lingers and the 
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rabbit has a sharp nose. The peg to which the snare is attached should 
be firmly driven into the ground and the snare should be supported 
2 or 3 inches above the ground by clipping the outside edge of the 
wire in a split twig driven lightly into the ground. 

Open traps or gins cannot legally be set above ground, but they 
can be placed in the mouth of a burrow or some little way down it. 
They should also be set in the morning and great care should be taken 
to avoid leaving any human smell on it. Traps are inhuman at the 
best of times and should not be used if possible. 

As soon as rabbits have been shot or netted their bladders should 
be squeezed dry and they should be paunched or “hulked”. This 
must be done carefully to avoid puncturing the intestines, otherwise 
there will be the most unholy mess. Leave the heart and kidneys in 
and the liver if it is free of fluke. Do not give raw rabbit, entrails or 
otherwise, to dogs to eat. It is an almost certain way of giving your 
dog tapeworms. Rabbits are usually full of them. 

Rabbits can be stunk out of their burrows by using a variety of 
mixtures of which Renardine and Shooto are well-known. Various 
fuses can be bought which, when lit and placed down the holes, bolt 
every rabbit in the place. Indeed, at Weald Hall at Brentwood in 
Essex, a splendid old Elizabethan mansion which, alas, has recently 
been pulled down, these fuses were used with great effect by the late 
"Squire”, Christopher Tower. In one day, after using fuses, a party 
of six guns shot one thousand and twenty-seven rabbits and, on the 
following day, shooting the same part of the park, they killed another 
four hundred and five rabbits. 

I missed a wonderful day at “stunk out” rabbits at Kimbolton 
Castle in 1937 or 1938. Lord Mandeville rang up, saying: “We’re 
going to shoot a few rabbits tomorrow. You’d better come.” 

“How many cartridges?” I asked. 

“Oh, about five hundred. You’ll need all that,” he answered. 

I could not go, but he and six other guns including the late “Babe” 
Barnato, Reuben Farley and Hugh Duberley of Great Staughton 
Manor, killed over one thousand five hundred rabbits in the day. 

Harting, in that excellent little volume The Rabbit , in the old “Fur, 
Feather and Fin” series, rightly says: 

“A good deal will depend upon the kind of ground on which they 
are to be 'stopped out’. If there is no covert, or very little, and that 
not of the right sort, all one’s efforts to induce rabbits to lie out will 
be in vain. Nor will it be of much avail if the grass is thick but grazed 
over by cattle, or disturbed by dogs, for rabbits will then get no rest, 
and will be very loth to stay there. There is no covert so good as 
brambles, and, next to that, long sedgy grass. If the ground is bare, 
a good plan is to scatter small bunches of light thorns about the fields 
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in the spring. Through these the grass will grow up, and while, by 
reason of the thorns, it will escape the mouths of cattle, it will form 
snug lying for rabbits. 

“To get the latter out into ground thus prepared, or, for that matter, 
any other ground that has sufficient covert to hold them, the easiest 
plan is to send some men round with spades, and let them stop every 
hole they can find. The second day they should take a pail of paraffin, 
and some pegs about 8 inches long, with a slit in the top into which is 
inserted a piece of folded paper. These are dipped in the oil and stuck 
in the ground immediately opposite the holes that have been opened. 
On the third day all open holes should be stopped again; on the 
fourth, paraffin once more; on the fifth, stop all holes effectually; and 
on the sixth day, shoot. During this time the covert all round should 
be left perfectly quiet and undisturbed, and after the shoot all traces of 
paraffin should be removed. 

“If paraffin is not to be obtained just when wanted, spirits of tar 
will answer the purpose. One who has tried it recommends the use of 
a rope’s end frayed out, soaked in paraffin, and lighted at the wind¬ 
ward holes of the burrows, 

“The use of sulphur is not to be recommended, for two reasons: if 
only a moderate dose be applied, it wall cause a rabbit not merely to 
bolt, but to desert the hole for ever; while if the fumes are too strong, 
the result will be suffocation on the spot.” 

Some keepers dispense with “stinking-out” altogether and merely 
drive two or three pegs in front of the burrows the night before the 
place is to be shot. It works well on occasion but, personally, I feel 
that stinking-out is the more reliable way of making a good bag. 

Dogs used for rabbit shooting cover an unbelievable multitude of 
canine parental sins, errors and commissions. Almost any mongvel 
has a natural aptitude for putting rabbits out of thick cover but, for 
shooting, spaniels and terriers are best. The drawbacks are that the 
former are likely to get their ears and coats full of burrs and the 
latter, being short-coated animals, very often will not face brambles 
or nettles. A good working retriever is often excellent in thick cover, 
especially when he has reached years of discretion and learnt the folly 
of chasing fur. Dogs which hunt rabbits yapping madly are a menace. 
They put the rabbits out at the wrong places, overrun the line of guns 
and cause chaos. Such a dog should be sent home at once. Frequently 
a good working cross-bred or mongrel makes an excellent rabbiting 
dog. One has admiring memories of tatter-demalion village mongrels 
which possess uncanny “rabbit-sense”, which they share with their 
fustian masters. 

One specialised breed, the old Norfolk “warreners’ dog” is likely 
to die out if enthusiasts do not keep it alive. These great, shaggy, 
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rough-coated animals, greyish or brown in colour, look like small 
wolfhounds, are highly intelligent, gentle, and make wonderful pets. 
My old friend, Dorothy, Viscountess Downe of Hillington, near 
Sandringham, has done her best to keep the strain going. She presented 
me with one some years ago, but, alas, it died of eating “five fingers” 
or limpets on the foreshore, a sad loss as it was one of the most attractive 
dogs I have ever known. It will be a thousand pities if the breed is 
allowed to perish. 

To sum up, the young shooter, if he wants to learn all the ancient 
arts of how to catch and shoot rabbits, cannot do better than spend 
days in the company of one of that immemorial race of farm labourers 
or keepers to whom the pursuit of the rabbit is the high point of 
venery. He will learn far more than this book, or any book, can 
ever teach him. 



CHAPTER XI 


“The Merry Brown Hares Came Leaping 

The winds in the east 

But there’s green on the larch 

And a fairy-tale beast 

On the upland’s wide arch 

That gallops and gallops, Light pacing 

At chasing 

Of Magic, clean Magic of March. 

PATRICK CHALMERS 

N O one shoots hares for pleasure. Yet a hare as an incident in the 
day’s sport is always welcome for the larder and frequently 
gives a fast sporting shot. Nothing, however, is more distressing than 
to wound a hare and hear that piteous cry of “aunt, aunt”, which 
expresses all the terror and helplessness of a fleet and noble animal 
suddenly crippled in the full pride of his powers. Noble the hare is, 
for it has been a beast of royal chase for uncounted centuries, far beyond 
Pharaonic times when the Imperial masters of Egypt sallied into 
the desert from the pillared palaces of Karnak to hunt hares on horse¬ 
back with the graceful Saluki. 

You will find hares and Salukis sculptured in the stones and painted 
on the frescoes of that vanished civilisation of the valley of the Upper 
Nile. For the Saluki, the ancestor of our modern greyhound, is one of 
the three or four oldest breeds of dog in history. 

In sweet, shrill dawns before the 1939 war cast its barbaric blight 
on the world, I have ridden out on a white Arab stallion with a hawk- 
faced sheikh of the Bedouin, as the sun swam above the trackless 
skyline of the desert, where tawny sands roll in endless waves into the 
ancient heart of Africa. We went with Salukis in leash, held by 
tribesmen in white-flowing galabiahs, to hunt desert hares. When the 
hare was started and the hounds, silk-coated, with tasselled ears, were 
unleashed and our horses sped like the wind over the flying sand, we 
trod for a magic moment in the hoof-prints of the Imperial huntsmen 
of the mighty past. 

The world was suddenly empty and silent, eloquent of age and 
vastness. No sound but the whisper of wind and sand, the muflled 
thudding hoof-beats of flying horses, with ahead the elegant Salukis, 
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racing over the desert, topping the sand-ridges, disappearing in the 
valleys, flying on into mile on mile of sand and scarp which ran 
without a break for a thousand miles into the heart of Africa. The 
wind sang in our ears and stung the cheeks like a whiplash. To the 
right a man might ride on sand for thousands of miles and meet no 
other man until he came to the lonely edge of the Atlantic. A profound 
thought. High in the hard blue of early dawn, above the greenish 
skyline, soared a Bonelli’s eagle, waiting for the dead, be it man 
or hare. 

There are other memories of shooting blue mountain hares on a 
high hilltop in the Ross of Mull where great grey stones stood like 
tombs among the heather, a herd of red deer cantered majestically 
on the skyline and, far below, the blue enchanted seas of the Hebrides 
glittered to a far skyline where the Paps of Jura loomed thunderous 
and the Treshnish Isles lay like jewels set in blue, their coasts a faint 
lace of breaking surge. 

The method of shooting mountain hares is for a ring of drivers to 
encircle a hill and then drive the hares upwards to the guns. This is 
not difficult as mountain hares almosL invariably run up-hill when 
disturbed. The guns ascend the hill or mountain on the windward 
side and get quietly into their places, which are usually on the opposite 
side of the hill, until they form a line covering the whole hilltop to 
the leeward side. 

Whether one is on a mountain in Mull with the enchantment of 
the island seas spread like a map to the horizon or on a mountain in 
Perthshire or among the peaks of Ross, the scenery is magnificent. 
The old Duke of Sutherland once said, having been round the globe, 
that the finest view in the whole world was from the top of Ben Loyal. 
The scenery makes the day, for no one goes hare-shooting, on a moun¬ 
tain or on southern downlands, strictly for sport. Hares must be killed, 
for if left unchecked they multiply alarmingly and do a lot of damage 
to root crops. Every shooting man has heard of the famous bag of 
more than one thousand two hundred mountain hares shot at Logie- 
almond in Perthshire in November 1889, but an almost equally large 
bag was made at Holkham on 19th December 1877, when one thousand 
two hundred and fifteen hares were killed, only five days after one 
thousand and thirty-nine had been shot on the same estate. Bags 
of over a thousand hares have been made on four or five occasions 
at Holkham, but, to my mind, one of the most remarkable mixed 
bags ever made was on 17th November 1881, when seven guns, 
shooting a wood of no more than 13 acres, called Antingham Wood, 
on Lord Suffield’s Gunton estate in Norfolk, killed no less than two 
hundred and fifty-seven hares, one hundred and twenty-four rabbits, 
three hundred and thirteen pheasants and thirty-nine partridges. I 
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doubt if any wood of similar acreage has ever yielded such a remarkable 
head of game. 

When I was a boy, living near Newmarket, the neighbouring estates 
of Cheveley Park, then belonging to the Duke of Rutland; Chippen¬ 
ham Park, belonging to that decorative old Edwardian sportsman, 
Monty Thorp, and Stetchworth Park, the property of the Earl of 
Ellesmere, were famous for vast quantities of hares. My father used 
to say that if you walked into a field at Stetchworth and clapped your 
hands, '‘the whole field would get up and run away”! I always 
understood that more than a thousand hares were killed in one day at 
Chippenham, but I cannot verify this. I have taken part in great 
hares drives on the downs above Goring in Oxfordshire, where we 
have shot upwards of six hundred hares in a day, and, again, at 
Heydon House in Cambridgeshire, where they think nothing of 
getting over three hundred in a day. 

Such totals can be equalled or exceeded on estates in different 
parts of the country, but, speaking generally, it is the hare that has 
decreased in many parts in the last twenty or thirty years. 

This decrease is due partly to the break-up of estates and increased 
poaching, partly to the abuse of the Ground Game Act by too many 
farm-tenants and partly to poisoning by the use of yellow weed¬ 
killing sprays. 

I.C.I. Game Research Department report to me on this matter of 
game poisoning in the following words: “A pheasant, partridge, 
hare and rabbit were examined by Dr. Clapham and D.N.O.C. 
poisoning confirmed. Post-mortem examination shows that the hair 
or feathers is stained an intense yellow. Internally, the more striking 
feature is the intense congestion in all the organs. The appearance 
of the lungs is very striking. The whole surface under the pleura is 
studded with small haemorrhages, and similar haemorrhages are 
scattered throughout the main body of the organ. There is a good 
deal of oedema which blocks the air sacs. Similar small haemorrhages 
are also seen in the brain, heart muscle and pericardium. The peri¬ 
cardial fluid is generally increased in volume.” 

The victims of this poisoning were all picked up dead by a head- 
keeper who wrote in a letter to Dr. Clapham of I.C.I. “The weed¬ 
killer used was D.N.O.C. Total birds picked up round the outside of 
about 60 acres (we have not the time to walk all of it) was ten 
pheasants, one partridge, one pigeon, fourteen hares, two rabbits, 
and forty-six small birds, such as linnets, etc.” 

Dr. Clapham’s post-mortem result proves conclusively that certain 
yellow sprays are deadly to game and other birds and animals. 

Given reasonable protection hares will hold their own provided 
they are not coursed by poaching vagabonds during the breeding 
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season. They have clearly defined places to which they resort in 
February and March, often travelling long distances to reach their 
favourite breeding grounds. The Heydon estate, where the fields 
are vast, one or two exceeding 300 acres in extent, is a case in point. 
Flares swarm there from the beginning of February onwards. Whilst 
waiting under the rampart of the ancient British Brent Ditch, during 
a hare drive, I have seen the animals top the skyline in front of the 
guns in droves like sheep. 

Young shooters or beginners should remember never to take long 
shots at hares. Thirty yards is the outside range if they are running 
away from you. The gun should be aimed well above the black tip 
of the ears and fired immediately, without dwelling on the aim. 
The hare will then be shot in the back of the head and killed instantly. 
But with a slow “poking” shot its back legs are smashed and the air 
is rent by those sickening screams. 

Hares crossing in front of the guns can be killed easily at 40 yards, 
but the shooter should shoot at the animal’s head and the head only. 
Not many hares and rabbits are ever missed by shooting too far in 
front of them. 

Personally, I use a full-cholced gun and No. 4 shot when I go to a 
hare drive. Then, if the animal is hit, it is generally hit hard and 
cleanly. Smaller shot, say Nos. 6 or 7, from a cylinder-bored gun, 
too often merely prick and wound the hare. It escapes and perhaps 
lingers for two or three weeks in agony, an emaciated week, until it 
is killed by some poaching mongrel, or picked up dead on a headland. 
The hare-shooter, therefore, will be well advised to forget the size 
of the beast he is aiming at and aim at the head only. The hare, like 
the pheasant, is a large mark, but the head is the only part which 
counts. 

If every shooter bore that in mind there would be fewer wounded 
birds and animals and far less unintentional cruelty. 

Personally, I hold the view, horrifying to the ultra-orthodox, that 
at any hare shoot there should be at least one dog capable of catching 
pricked hares which would otherwise get away and die. The dog 
can be kept on a leash and slipped at the right moment. Fie may 
cause acute envy among the other dogs but that is better than allowing 
hares to die in agony. 

My own cross-bred retriever-cum-harrier, Mr. Soapy Sponge, is 
a great hare catcher. He also bears, with conscious pride, the alter¬ 
native title of “The Bastard Duke of Burgundy,” since it has been 
argued learnedly that had there existed a canine duke of that bold 
province suffering from a bar sinister he would have borne his mis¬ 
begotten dignities with the same grace and insouciance. That brand¬ 
ishing tail provides the bar sinister. 
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Once, when shooting on the Waxham Marshes in east Norfolk, 
he was hot on the heels of a pricked hare which leapt suddenly into 
a broad dyke. Mr. Sponge leapt also. He landed on the hare’s back, 
in mid-air. Both crashed together into the water in a sheet of spray, 
and two seconds later he emerged on the other side, bearing the hare. 

It is sometimes forgotten that hares can swim even across wide tidal 
channels. Marsh dykes present no difficulties to them. I was rowing 
one autumn evening up the tidal River Roach on the Essex coast 
after a long day’s shooting on Potton Island, which abounded with 
hares, when my old marshman, the late Fred Keeble, of Paglesham, 
gripped my arm and said, in an awe-struck whisper: 

“Look, master! What the dawles that? Why, that’s the old 
Dawle hisself, all alight wi’ blew fire! ” 

Up the shining mud, glittering like silver in the moonlight, trotted 
a frightening shape. It sat bolt upright, cocked demoniac horns at us 
and literally glittered with blue flame. It was a hare, which had just 
swum the creek. The blue flame was the phosphorescent glow which 
one often sees on the mud-flats at night. 

Fred, like all marshmen of his generation, was intensely super¬ 
stitious and a firm believer in witches and wizards. He confessed that 
he had once before seen a hare do the same thing when he was alone 
in.his punt: “An’ believe me, master, I whopped on me knees and 
said me prayers. Then I seed it wore only an’ owd hare so I ups wi’ 
me gun and bowled the owd b— over! ” 

This is no place to go into other methods of taking hares, by coursing, 
hunting them with harriers or beagles, driving them into gate-nets 
or “smeuses”, snaring or hawking them, but I prefer a day with 
harriers or falcons to anything else, I am no expert falconer, but once 
one has taken part in that most ancient of all sports, on the high 
bare downs about Amesbury in Wiltshire, where the broad and noble 
countryside breathes the spirit of Ancient Britain, or on the flat and 
treeless fields of the fens, where some of us occasionally practice the 
sport, you will never forget it. It has an enchantment all its own. 
Goshawks are the best among the short-winged hawks, but a peregrine 
gives a fine, dashing performance, whilst Bonelli’s eagle can quite 
easily be trained for the sport. The gyrfalcon is probably the best of 
all falcons for hares. At one time, when the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh owned Elveden and was known to all Norfolk as “The Black 
Prince”, he had no less than thirty-five Iceland falcons in his mews, 
all trained to hare. John Barr was his head falconer. 

Within recent years my old friend Captain Charles Knight, who 
owns that world-famous golden eagle Mr. Ramshaw, has taken more 
hares out hawking than any man I know. The late Lord Howard de 
Walden came to my old home at Wicken with a retinue of falconers 
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and falcons, jusl before the recent war, and had good sport with the 
strong Fenland hares. One hopes that some of the younger falconers 
of today will keep the sport alive. 

The tactics of a hare when a falcon stoops on her like a thunderbolt 
are highly interesting. Sometimes the animal bounds 4 or 5 feet into 
the air, which either baffles the falcon altogether or the bird simply 
swoops under the hare. Failing this, the hare squats in a deep rut 
or under a bramble, as no long-winged hawk will bind to its quarry 
when it is motionless on the ground. For that reason many old 
falconers used to run a slow lurcher with the falcon in order to keep 
the hare on the move. 

By and large, the hare is a beast of the chase, the quarry for falcon, 
greyhound, harrier or beagle, rather than the mainstay of any shoot. 
He should be a mere incident in the bag. 



CHAPTER XII 


Wildfowling Days and Ways 

The shooter to whom loneliness is abhorrent will never make a 
fowler. . . he to whom loneliness is not refreshing, who does not 
feel exalted and uplifted by contact with desolation had better stick 
to the company of his kind upon the moor and stubble. 

hesketh pritchard, Sport in Wildest Britain 

T HERE’S hundreds of ducks in this parish, but they never get 
in the way of my shot ’cept at harvest-time when I always get 
a score or more on my top stubbles,” a farmer friend remarked to 
me the other day. His case is typical. Many would like to shoot a 
duck but never see one except at a distance. 

In this particular Essex parish, where my friend farms 450 acres, 
there are three private lakes and a sewage farm, all of which breed 
an annual stock of home-bred duck, whilst the fact that the coast is 
15 miles distant means a regular influx of winter migrants. Two of 
the lakes are never shot and the third rarely so: the result is a constant 
population of immune ducks. 

However, we shall alter all that. A brook flows through the lower 
part of the farm, and in a wet meadow, we are to construct a duck- 
flight pond on the Norfolk pattern, similar to those in practically every 
parish in the Broadland district. 

Now the making of a flight pond is comparatively simple. All one 
needs is a flat, low-lying meadow near which is a constant flow of 
water, either fast-running or slow. The pond must be sited so that a 
channel of moving water can be led into it and out of it at the other 
end. The area need not be more than a quarter of an acre to half an 
acre; I have known many ponds smaller than a quarter of an acre, 
including one highly successful pond, which was 35 yards long by 
30 yards wide. 

Such a pond can be excavated by a bulldozer in a few hours, at 
an approximate cost of 25J. to 3m. an hour. It should never be more 
than 18 inches deep in the deepest place, whilst if the average depth 
can be kept at from 4 to 8 inches, so much the better, Ducks like to 
stand on their heads with their tails in the air and feed comfortably 
on the bottom, but they cannot do this if the water is several feet deep 
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unless they are divers. So the overall depth should never be more 
than about 8 inches. 

The surrounding bank should never be too high, as ducks prefer 
an open sheet of water where they can spy possible enemies from a 
distance, particularly foxes. But they do like a bank facing south 
and west, where they can sit and sun themselves protected from cold 
north and easterly winds. 

As a general rule the enclosing bank should not be more than 2 
or 3 feet high. An island a few yards square should always be left in 
the middle of the pool. 

Such a pool—say 50 or 60 yards long by 30 to 35 yards wide—will 
take five butts for guns. These, which should be large beer barrels, 
sufficiently deep and wide to contain a standing man up to just short 
of the armpits, should be sunk well and firmly into the earth, whilst the 
bulldozed soil is still easily handled. They should be firmly seated in 
the earth and all soil rammed down tight round them. Otherwise, 
in wet weather, they are apt to rise and “ride” high above the level 
of the soil or, worse still, tip sideways, thus giving the gunner a slanting 
foothold which will completely put him off his shooting. 

The lip of the barrels must be at least 6 inches above the top of the 
soil and a tightly-fitting, overall wooden lid made to fit the top of each 
barrel. This lid must be constructed to fit outside the outer rim of the 
barrel in order to keep the barrels perfectly watertight. Personally, 
I have my barrels tarred on the outside and allow them to dry before 
sinking them in the ground. This adds years to their lives and makes 
them waterproof. 

A little sand on the floor of each barrel is an advantage. Otherwise, 
if one is flighting on a wet winter’s night in rubber boots, the soles 
may slip on the damp floor of the bai’rel and put one off the shot. 

Each barrel should be surrounded by a low, tightly-packed wall of 
cut reeds nailed into a double wooden frame about 18 inches high. 
This reed wall, properly made, will last for years. It has three ad¬ 
vantages. Firstly, it largely conceals the head and shoulders of the 
gunner, which must necessarily be above ground in order to give 
him proper swing; secondly, it tends to prevent any foolhardy gunner 
taking a low shot which might easily blind or kill a neighbouring gun; 
and, thirdly—and most importantly—it acts as a wind-break on 
bitter nights, when the wind across the marsh, blowing straight in 
from sea, stings the cheeks with pinpoints of frozen snow. On such 
a night a reed wall is a blessing. 

Once the pond has been dug, the butts settled in and firmly stamped 
down, the whole place should be surrounded by a strong cattle-proof 
wire fence, set at least 10 yards from the edge of the pond, further if 
possible. The bottom of this fence must be covered with rabbit netting 
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or, better still, smaller mesh wire netting to the depth of at least a yard. 

This fence not only keeps out cattle, which ruin a pond in no time 
by fouling it, stamping down the banks and probably breaking the 
barrel covers, but it has the supreme virtue of stopping wounded birds 
from getting away. There is no trouble with the pick-up, if every 
bird falls within the perimeter of the fence. Moreover, foxes, poaching 
cats and stray dogs are not so liable to disturb a pond when once it 
is fenced in. 

Having made the pond, the next thing is to turn the water into it 
and out of it. This can be done by digging a ditch or, as we did in 
Norfolk on one pond, by laying an underground iron pipe from a 
dyke, in which a wooden sluice maintained a constant level of water 
and a continual run-through. 

It does not matter how slow is the flow of water, provided it is 
constant. Ducks like sweet, fresh water and do not readily use a 
stagnant, stinking pool. Moreover, a run of water means that the 
pond is not so likely to freeze in hard weather, when one is likely 
to make the best bags. If the pond is spring-fed, so much the better. 

It is easy enough to contrive a small sluice or outlet pipe at the 
lower end of the pond at such a level as to keep a constant overall 
depth of approximately 8 inches or so. 

Feeding is most important. The ideal food is maize or barley with 
small “chat” potatoes a close second. Good corn cannot be used 
indiscriminately in these days of shortage, but tail-corn, barn sweep¬ 
ings and weed seeds, especially the seeds of docks, are particularly 
attractive to ducks. Corn sinks to the bottom. Seeds float and blow 
into the sides. 

Moorhens and coots should be ruthlessly shot. Otherwise they eat 
nine-tenths of the food intended for ducks. 

I am not a great believer in rabbit entrails, although some writers 
on wildfowling recommend them. I have tried them at different 
periods over thirty years and on one marsh on the Essex Blackwater 
we poured bucketfuls of entrails into the pond. They were a complete 
failure. They lay in the water in heaps and stank, but the duck, which 
sometimes came in hundreds, mainly mallard, teal, shoveller and 
widgeon, almost completely ignored them. Entrails have the disastrous 
effect of attracting rats and foxes and other vermin, winged and 
footed. 

The pond should be fed at least three times a week, always just 
before dusk, when the evening flight can be relied on to find it and 
make the most of it. If food is put into the pond in the morning, 
other birds spot it and help themselves to it. 

The oftener a pond can be fed the better. The question of whether 
or not to put down a few decoy ducks on a pond is a very debatable 
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one. If decoys are put down, they should be confined in a closely 
wired enclosure, covering the top and sides with strong netting and 
giving them several square yards of water with a few yards of bank 
on which to rest and preen themselves. A little hut of reeds will give 
them shelter and shade. Ducks need it as much as anyone else. 

On the whole, decoys are too apt to attract poachers—men and 
foxes—to the marsh, but they can be used temporarily to establish a 
“lead in”. After that, get rid of them. 

It is inadvisable to allow reeds to grow round the pond. They 
merely obscure one’s vision against the evening sky, make the finding 
of cripples more difficult, and always have to be kept in check, other¬ 
wise, sooner or later, they turn the pond into a reed-bed. Reeds, 
therefore, should be rigorously cut back and uprooted as soon as they 
show. 

Now, as to shooting, the evening flight is usually always the best 
on such a pond, since birds come into it solely to feed and wash. 
They do not normally use it as a daylight resting place. 

The pond should never be shot oftener than once a fortnight or, 
at most, once in ten days in really propitious weather. At least a 
month should be allowed to establish a “lead-in” after a pond has 
been formed, before it is even disturbed at night, let alone shot. 

The ideal is to construct the pond during the summer months 
when the soil is easily handled, the water levels are not too high, and 
the shooting season is two or three months away. One can then com¬ 
plete the work properly and allow plenty of time for home-bred ducks 
to find it and make use of it. Most of the home-bred ducks will leave 
the district by the end of September, and it should not be long before 
the first foreigners arrive. 

Once shooting commences, a few simple rules should be made and 
stuck to. The first, as I have said, is not to shoot the pond oftener 
than once a fortnight, The second is, take no long shots and allow no 
one else to do so. Too many beginners at duck-shooting imagine that, 
because they are using a 2f- or 3-inch cartridge and firing No. 4 
shot or something bigger—B.B. is not unknown—they are, therefore, 
given free licence to discharge their pieces at anything in sight. 

This is fatal. Long shots frighten fowl or, worse still, wound them. 
Let the duck circle once, twice, and then they will come in low to 
settle. 

When shooting on a flight pond, an ordinary game gun is sufficient, 
as no shots should be taken at greater range than 35 yards. The late 
Jim Vincent, of Hickling Broad, an expert at duck flighting, swore 
by No. 7 shot. He certainly killed a great many ducks. On my flight 
ponds on the adjoining Waxham marshes, I never used anything 
smaller than sixes in the right barrel and fours in the left, We have 
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killed sixty-seven ducks in a flight on one occasion, and anything from 
fifteen to forty-four on other evenings. 

Finally, anyone who takes a low shot or shoots at a duck sitting on 
the water should be sent home. Otherwise he will end by putting one 
of the other guns in the bag! 

Apart from the creation of an artificial flight-pond the average 
estate or shoot frequently has a lake or several ponds which, with care, 
can usually be made to hold a fairly large stock of duck. The ideal is a 
series of ponds from half an acre to an acre in extent, shallow round the 
edges and with an island or two in the middle. Deep water means that 
the birds cannot dive for their food on the bottom. They will merely sit 
out on the middle of the lake, usually out of gunshot and use it as a 
day-time sanctuary. The value of islands is obvious. They give the 
bird security from most sorts of four-footed vermin, including poachers 
and small boys. 

A half-acre pond is more easily worked than a large lake. To make 
such a pond ideally attractive to duck it should be surrounded by 
willows or hazels, to give the birds a sense of security. On the north 
side there should be a shelving bank on which they can sun themselves 
and be fed. Plant a dead-hedge or a clump of evergreens or put up a 
screen of reed-hurdles at the back of the feeding ground so that the 
feeder can throw the food down without being seen. Dross wheat is 
best. Maize makes birds too fat and lazy to fly well. 

Some people like to plant a privet hedge right round the pond, in 
preference to having tall willows, because when duck come in over the 
willows the shooter is only given a bare moment in which to snapshot 
them before they drop like bullets into the pool and are invisible against 
the background of willows. 

A privet hedge has the advantage that it need only be about 6 
feet high, which gives one a greater skyscape against which to spot 
the incoming birds. Moreover, it is evergreen during the winter when 
willows are bare. 

The home-bred stock of call-birds should always be fed in the late 
afternoon so that any wild birds which drop in during the evening 
will find the remains of the feast and probably decide to make the pond 
their home. 

If hard frost sets in and the pond is frozen the ice should be broken 
and raked out with a hayrake, Otherwise the floating pieces will 
freeze together again in no time. In really hard weather ducks will fly 
over half a county looking for open water. On the Broads it is a regular 
custom to keep open a “wake” in the ice, and some of the best bags 
have been made with ordinary game guns near the “wakes”. 

No matter how good or bad your ponds may be it is a mistake to 
shoot them more than once a fortnight. Duck have long memories. 
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A 7-acre mere at the back of my old home at Wicken in Cambridge¬ 
shire, was completely spoilt by being shot regularly once a week 
for a whole season. At the end of that time, instead of seeing a hundred 
and fifty duck on the wing, one was lucky to put up half a dozen. It 
took two years before it recovered. 

We will assume that the great day has arrived and the duck-pond 
or chain of ponds is to be shot. If there is more than one pond and 
all have been fed regularly, it is ten to one that the duck will fly from 
one to the other, but they must be flushed steadily and slowly. One beater 
is quite enough. His job is to put up the duck in small parties. Under 
no circumstances should he shout or make a noise, as there are usually 
small parties of duck which remain crouching in the reeds until they 
are put up by a dog or raised by the approach of the beater. If he 
carries a white flag on a long stick that should be enough to put up any 
hiding birds. If the lake or pond is broken up with reed-beds or small 
islands, so much the better. It encourages the ducks to split into small 
parties and gives the beater a chance of flushing a few at a time. 

Under no circumstances should the guns take long shots. They 
merely mean wounded, winged or pricked birds, which may take hours 
to find, and it is fatal to let a dog run about whilst birds are coming 
over. 

If there is more than one pond on the shoot it is wisest to shoot one 
in the morning and the others in the afternoon. This is highly necessary 
because scared birds dropping in on a pond where there are already 
other duck will communicate their own fright to the others. If the 
beater arrives almost immediately afterwards the whole lot will rise 
in a mass and clear off. If, on the other hand, they are given a rest for 
several hours they will have forgotten their fright, and when the beater 
arrives will get up in small parties. 

For such daylight shooting it is usually best to have reed-butts, 
which can be made of hurdles, built round the pond but outside the 
surrounding cover of willows. Such butts should be in place at least 
three weeks before the first shoot takes place. 

Some incredibly large bags of hand-reared duck have been made on 
occasion. The late Duke of Manchester, that gay, extravagant 
eccentric, whom Edwardian England knew as “Kim”, often told me 
about the record bag made on gth November 1910 at Kylemore Castle, 
his place in County Galway, when eight guns shot no less than 2,573 
duck on a single beat known as “East Gabe to Waterfall”. The guns 
were: the Duke of Manchester, Lord Granard, Lord Falconer, Sir 
John Lister Kaye, Bart., Mr. George Cornwallis-West, Mr. Walter 
Burns, Captain Duff and my old friend Mr. Lorenzo Mitchell-Henry, 
who is, I believe, the last left alive to tell the tale. They were nearly 
all hand-reared duck but they flew remarkably well. The four days 
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shooting on 8th, gth, ioth and nth November resulted in a bag 
of 3,893 duck, 454 pheasants, 5 woodcock, 2 snipe, 3 rabbits and 3 
various, a total of 4,360 head. 

Hand-rearing duck in large numbers was first started in 1890 by Sir 
Richard Graham, Bart., at Netherby in Cumberland. In six days 
shooting in 1902 they killed 6,170 duck, the biggest bag in a day being 
1,319 head on 27th November. Nowadays, few people rear duck in 
any quantity, but, whilst no one would wish to return to the extrava¬ 
gant totals shot in Edwardian days, there is no doubt that rearing will 
do a lot to improve the stocks of wild-fowl throughout the country. 

No duck are reared at Netherby today and the ponds are used only 
as flight ponds for migratory duck. The comparison between the old 
days and the present day is illustrated remarkably in a letter which 
Sir-Fergus Graham wrote to me on 31st January 1949. He says: “The 
duck ponds still exist and are ‘keepm-ed’; they are, in fact, on selected 
places for migratory wild-fowl. We have shot about 150 mallard on 
morning flights this year. When the gross feeders are kept away, the 
lighter duck come in. We never see Gadwall, Tufted, Pochard, etc,, 
unless the mallard and widgeon are out. Nature will stock well- 
placed ponds, but rushes etc., will try to destroy them!” 

It is often the fashion to sneer at the shooting of hand-reared duck, 
but after more than thirty years of arduous and very often ill-rewarded 
coastal wildfowling one is only too grateful to any person who augments 
the stocks of wildfowl in the country. After all, hand-reared birds 
which are not shot remain to breed and rear large stocks of truly wild 
birds, which probably cover whole counties in their nightly flights in 
search of food. Anyone who rears duck, therefore, is not only adding an 
attraction to his shoot but doing a great service to wildfowlers and to 
the stock of home-reared fowl. 

Between the two world wars, duck rearing was practised in some 
estates on a really large scale. I remember many jolly days at Wad- 
hurst Park, Mr. Grant MacLean’s 2,000-acre property in Sussex 
where, on a large lake in the park, covering ao to 30 acres of water and 
on a number of tiny ponds dotted about the park, some two thousand 
duck were reared each year. Some gave very sporting shots indeed, 
although there was a lamentable occasion at one pond where the duck 
had been too heavily fed on maize. They had to be poked with sticks 
before they would rise! Most of the birds, however, gave high sporting 

On one occasion our host, Lord Mandeville (now Duke of Man¬ 
chester), Prince Nicholas Galitsine, Lord Courthope (then Sir George 
Court hope, Bart.), the late Captain “Babe” Barnato, Prince Beloselsky 
and myself killed upwards of six hundred duck in one clay. Some 
of our friends, animated no doubt by envy, used to describe the shoot as 
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“drawing-room wildfowling”. That was not far from the truth as 
one seldom got one’s feet wet, suffered none of the ardours of fowling on 
the mud-flats, and the birds came out like driven pheasants, but they 
were high, they were fast, and they needed hitting. Moreover, Wad- 
hurst kept that part of Sussex well supplied with duck. So who should 
cavil? 

Wildfowling on the tide-line, shore shooting, to wit, is a different 
kettle of fish. You will get wet, you will get cold, you may sink in the 
mud or be trapped by the tide. You may have to row miles against 
the tide to get to your chosen spot and then row back once more against 
the tide. If you get to the shore from land you will probably have to 
walk a long way over rough country from the road to the shore. If you 
are hunted by a bull or shot at by a punt gunner—which happened to 
me at Over Cote on the flooded “washes” of the Great Ouse in Cam¬ 
bridgeshire—that is part of the not abnormal hazards of the game. 
It is still worth it. 

I have described shore-shooting and punt-gunning at great length 
in The Modern Fowler , and again to some extent in Coastal Adventure, 
but I make no apology for quoting a few common-sense directions from 
the latter book. Here they are: 

“My gully, in which I have sat on and off for a good many tides 
over a good many years, is in the point of a little peninsula of mud and 
saltings commanding the mouth of a small creek, perhaps half a mile 
long, which debouches into the estuary. Thus it cuts into the flight-line 
of birds flying up and down the shore-line of the estuary, and equally 
covers the small creek which is a favourite feeding ground for waders 
and plover by day and ducks at night. It was carefully chosen after 
long observation of the habits of the birds at all states of the tide. That 
is a lesson which the would-be shore-gunner must bear in mind. Lots 
of likely-looking spots may turn out to be not the slightest use in prac¬ 
tice. Therefore take a pair of field-glasses, a lot of patience, and use 
both. A freshwater outfall or a sewer is usually a good spot. 

“There are, in brief, several methods of shore-shooting—from a 
natural hide on a point or peninsula, such as a gully, rock, groin, 
seawall, old wreck, or shingle bank; from a sunk barrel on a sandbank 
or mudflat; from an island in mid-channel; from a ‘lying-in pit’; or 
merely by prowling the shore, using your eyes and field-glasses to 
spot distant fowl and then stalking up to them. The latter is usually 
the least successful. If you choose a gully take a piece of plank long 
enough to span it and make a seat. Decoys, either wooden or stuffed, 
can be used, and I have had moderate sport over wooden curlew 
decoys, but far better results from allowing one of my retrievers to 
run about on the flats close to the hide, when the birds stoop and mob 
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him. Green plover will do the same. Decoys } if used, should be set out 
in natural attitudes of feeding or resting, within easy range of the hide. 

“Before we consider methods of shooting or attracting shore- 
birds, let us contemplate the armoury and equipment. A 12-bore is 
best, and a long-chambered one is preferable to a game-gun. But if 
the long cartridges cannot be got the game-gun must do. It certainly 
compensates in lightness and manoeuvrability for its loss in range and 
hitting power. Personally, I always take a dozen or more B.B. or No. 1 
cartridges. I find that they behave admirably from an ordinary 12-bore 
and kill birds stone dead—when hit—up to 60 yards. Otherwise, 
Nos. 4 and 6 fill the bill—No. 4 for duck and curlew, and No. 6 for 
small waders. In addition, if I go by boat to my hide, I always, in 
normal times, took a monumental goose-gun—a 4j-inch double 8-bore, 
by the only and original old Joe Lang. This formidable weapon weighs 
i6£ pounds and shoots 2J ounces of shot from each barrel—a deadly 
gun on high geese and widgeon up to 100 yards or for flock shots from 
a punt or hide. On occasion it has justified itself by cleaning up five or 
six widgeon or up to a dozen plover from my hole in the mud. Now¬ 
adays, with no long 8-bore cartridges to be had, I take the single 
4-bore, that truly lovely old weapon built by Wilkinson of Pall Mall 
in the year of Waterloo. It has a barrel 3 feet 3 inches long, weighs 
about 11 pounds, and has slain brent up to a stepped-out 90 yards on 
the mud, loaded with 2I ounces of B.B. It, too, is a grand flock gun, 
and there is an antique pleasure in loading and priming it in the old 
way. But such heavy guns are no necessity to the average shore-gunner. 

“As for equipment, your oldest and warmest clothes, plus a good, 
sober-coloured mackintosh and a pair of rubber thigh-boots. Knee- 
boots are next to useless, for you must often kneel or crawl, and in any 
case the average ‘rill’ in the mud will soon overtop them. Quiet 
colours as drab as possible, are a necessity. Nothing must shine or 
glisten. Some shore-gunners paint their gun-barrels grey with yacht 
paint as a preventive alike of rust and barrel shine, I painted thus a 
favourite io-bore, and it endured, rustless for years, until the onset of 
war caused its sudden abandonment aboard a smack in the Gulf of 
Bothnia, where, for all I know, some fowling Lapp may now enjoy its 
prowess. 

“I do not advise oilskin coats for either shore-shooting or flighting. 
They crackle and rustle and often thus rob the fowlers’ ears of the 
telltale whistle of pinions approaching from behind. Oilskin trousers, 
however, are admirable for sitting in a damp spot. But a leather waist¬ 
coat and a fisherman’s jersey, particularly one of those Faroe ganzeys 
which the Fleetwood trawlermen wear, are the proper twins for a 
really cold day. For remember that you may sit for hours in one place. 

“ Decoy-whistles, as sold in shops, are not much use. Better by far 
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learn to imitate curlew, shank and plover, all of which will come to a good 
human whistle again and again. I have seen Percy Barrett of Wells call 
golden plover down to within 6 feet of his hat, and Mr. Stanley Dun¬ 
can’s imitation of the bubbling feeding call of curlew is lifelike. That 
is the call to use, and not the ordinary conversational call of ‘Cur-lee’ 
or the harsh ‘Kor-ew’ of alarm which will put every curlew within 
hearing on wing. The man who can successfully call birds is the heaven- 
born shore-gunner. He will treble his bag. 

“The best time for shore-shooting is from an hour to half an hour 
before high water, and then again an hour to half an hour after it. 
That is because, first, the rising tide floods them off their feeding 
grounds on the tide-edge and causes a continuous flight up and down 
the advancing tide-edge. At high water itself the curlew may go 
inland to stubble fields or on to grass marshes to catch daddy-long-legs 
in early autumn. The ’shank, godwits, whimbrel, grey plover, 
oxbirds, and the rest will get on a high point of saltings and there 
rest. So the shore-gunner may as well light his pipe and pull out his 
flask. 

“But the moment the tide turns and the flats begin to bare a wealth 
of minute marine life—worms, molluscs, and the rest—down come the 
birds; and that is when the long-gun may occasionally pull off a 
really good flock shot into a company of waders or plover. 

“As to weather, I prefer fog or a haze. It fuddles the birds. They 
lose their sense of how to keep at a safe distance. High winds are all 
very well for flighting when birds may have to fly low against the 
wind, but in shore-shooting it usually merely means that birds whizz 
past at an ungodly rate, going down-wind! Snow is excellent and, like 
fog, gives one a chance at geese or duck which normally keep well out 
in the estuary or on the open sea during the daytime. 

“I would give the would-be shore-gunner these golden rules for 
success: 

Keep down, keep quiet, and keep out of sight. 

Use your eyes, ears, and field-glasses. 

Don’t move about—they will see you before you see them, 

If you see a bird coming towards you do not move a hand or an 
eyelid. Wait till it is right on you—then shoot. One move, and the 
chance is lost. 

Do not take long shots, which mean wounded birds. Wait till you 
can see the feathers. 


“A wounded bird must be chased, and that alarms your stretch of 
shore for many minutes afterwards. I am convinced that a pricked 
bird on the run often warns others, especially if he is a curlew or 
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green plover, both of which shriek their heads off. On the other hand, 
a wounded curlew or plover will always attract its brothers and sisters 
if it is pegged down within range, which is, of course, illegal. 

“I am not in favour of sunken barrels for two reasons: (i) it takes 
a lot of time and trouble to sink the barrel; (2) the next tide fills it. 
You must then empty it—not only of water but of mud. It is not worth 
the trouble unless the barrel is on a ‘red hill’ or other high point not 
normally covered by high tides. 

“A ‘lying-in pit 5 is a different affair altogether. It is dug in short 
time, and wiped out by the tide even more quickly. You do not bother 
to dig it, in any case, unless you are after geese or when shore birds are 
in such quantities that they are worth it. 

“A lying-in pit is a shallow pit dug from a foot to 2 feet deep, so that 
the gunner can be either on his back in a semi-recumbent position or on 
his side in a watching position. In either case the principle is that the 
gunner is enabled to intercept geese coming from or going to feeding- 
grounds, or to intercept waders and duck on a special flight-line, say 
across the mouth of an estuary or from one mud-bank to another. In 
that case the trouble of digging a pit, which may occupy half an hour, 
is well spent, for from an hour to 2 hours’ excellent sport may be the 
result. 

“Remember, however, this cardinal point when digging a lying-in 
pit. It must be shallow enough to hide your recumbent body, but not 
so deep that it will collect the incoming tidal water long before the 
actual flow reaches you. In other words, from a foot to 18 inches 
deep is usually ample. 

“Next bank up the mud or sand on the side from which you expect 
the geese or waders to approach. Then smooth it down with your spade 
so that no rough or dark outline shows across the flats to alarm the 
fowl. Do not forget that they know the general look of the ground 
by heart. Any sudden change in its appearance will scare them. Such 
a pit can be deadly, especially if it is dug on a mud island in mid¬ 
channel, or on a high mud-bank where the gunner can remain till the 
last moment before the rising tide floods him out. A very good hide can 
be made by putting up a round fence of rabbit wire full of seaweed, 
bentles, or general drift. Such a hide keeps dry longest because it can 
be made on high, flat saltings. 

“The young shore-gunner should, however, remember always to 
make sure of his getaway if he goes in for this form of shooting. It 
is true that the best shots will almost invariably be got on the edge 
of the tide. So will the worst risks. It is no fun to be bogged in the 
mud or cut off by the tide, to find when you try to wade back that a 
flooded gut or gully, 10 feet to 14 feet deep and perhaps 20 to 50 feet 
wide—or more—bars your way. You cannot swim that in thigh-boots. 
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I have known too many men drowned by taking such rash chances— 
three in ten years—to minimise the risks. 

“If the gunner is on a mud island or an outlying sandbank then he 
will naturally have a punt moored nearby in which he can reach the 
shore. Birds normally will take little notice of it. But remember to 
anchor it by a long painter and, if the tide is likely to cover the anchor 
by the time you get back to pick it up, tie a small airtight tin by a 
string to it so that the floating tin will effectually ‘buoy’ the anchor 
for you. This is necessary in the dark or early dawn, especially if foggy. 

“Do not take a dog unless (a) he is utterly quiet and will not whimper 
with excitement every time a bird comes in view; ( b ) you are not using 
a boat. Dogs in boats are pure damnation. On the whole it is better 
to do your own retrieving unless, as I say, the dog is a born and 
trained fowler’s dog. 

“The birds which the shore-gunner will normally encounter are 
curlew, wary as pigeons, tough as geese, uneatable half the time, and 
surprisingly good at other times; oyster-catchers, charming but un- 
shootable, which the Essex fowlers call ‘olives’ because they were St. 
Olaf’s birds in Saxon mythology; they are increasing in East Anglia and 
common in Scotland and on Holy Island; red-shank, quick as snipe, 
the alarmers of the flats, and, on the whole not worth shooting at al¬ 
though quite passably eatable; grey plover, a delicate dish and a 
charming bird, variable in plumage and fairly easily shot; ‘whimbrel’, 
the half-curlew or ‘titterel’ of the fowlers, with a lovely fluting note; 
turnstones, which I never shoot but love to see their variations of 
plumage; godwits, excellent to eat, of which the bar-tailed is common 
and the black-tailed is rare; the greenshank, which is moderately un¬ 
common but will turn up now and then; knots and sanderlings, which 
are always worth looking for among the small waders; ox-birds in 
thousands, which are excellent in pudding or pie; sandpipers and 
ringed dotterel which are too small and charming to shoot. 

“Every now and then one sees such rarities as ruffs and reeves, and 
even, as happened to me once, a great white stork, and, on another 
occasion, a family of avocets. Those are occasions to lower the gun and 
treasure the memory. 

“Half the fun of shore-shooting is that you never know what you will 
see next. I dwell lovingly on the memory of a pair of white-tailed eagles 
seen over the Geeton Creeks by Brightlingsea; of a spoonbill seen on the 
Blyth Sands, on the Kent coast off Egypt Bay; a ruff and reeve seen on 
the Little East Hills at Wells, in Norfolk; a family of avocets on the 
Langenhoe Hall Flats; a spotted redshank off Potton Island; and a 
spoonbill' under the sunset in Butley River. These are precious pic¬ 
tures, Of such is half the charm and half the lure of this most exacting 
sport, whose scenes are cast on the lonely edges of the sea. 
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“It is a sport for the man who can love the delicate beauty of a 
September dawn at sea equally with the tawny wildness of a winter 
sunset over cold sea-saltings; who can sit in snow and like it; who can 
find life in the salt smell of the tide, joy in utter loneliness, and a 
pleasure infinite in watching—and sometimes shooting—the wildest 
birds that fly from the farthest untrodden corners of the earth. Such 
a man is near to the older England.” 

This is not the appropriate volume in which to go into lengthy details 
concerning punt-gunning, which is a specialised form of shooting, 
demanding a technique all its own and a particular brand of hardihood 
and enthusiasm on the part of the shooter. I would refer would-be 
punt-gunners and goose shooters to the recent and up-to-date edition 
of my book The Modem Fowler, published by the Batchworth Press, Ltd., 
at 15L Punt-gunning, punt guns, shore-shooting, shoulder guns, 
decoying and the other arts of wildfowling are therein discussed at 
length and in detail, with a comprehensive guide to the various rivers, 
estuaries and marshes of the greater part of the coastline. 

It is enough to say here that there has been a considerable revival of 
amateur punt-gunning during the last quarter of a century and there 
are perhaps more keen enthusiasts afloat today than for many years 
past. It is not enough, however, to have enthusiasm. The would-be 
punt-gunner must first learn how to manage his punt and lay and fire 
the big gun. He must learn the geography of the creeks and estuaries 
on which he proposes to shoot. He must study the feeding places of the 
birds, and, most important of all, the tide-sets and scour of the channels. 
He must never venture afloat in windy weather and never in a fog or at 
night without a local guide. Otherwise he is likely to end up as a crab’s 
breakfast. 

Twice within the last two winters, those of 1949-50 and 1950-1, two 
punt crews, of two men each, all of them amateurs, have been rescued 
from certain death on the estuary in Essex, where I do my own punting, 
It is not so many years since a friend and his companion narrowly 
escaped with their lives when their punt-gun blew up on a Suffolk 
estuary. One of the pair lost an arm and the other carries a wound in 
his leg which will partly cripple him for life. 

I quote these forbidding examples since too many amateurs are apt to 
think that, providing they set themselves up with a punt and gun and the 
various et ceteras and a chart of the coast, they can go afloat and come 
back with a boatload of birds. Punting demands the greatest skill, care, 
and painful apprenticeship if one is to make any bag at all, but once 
the art has been mastered it is the most fascinating, and the most 
dangerous, form of shooting in these islands. 



CHAPTER XIII 


On Snipe and Woodcock 

My choice it is, and pride, 

On my own lands to find my sport. 

In my own fields to ride. 

wilpred scawen BLUNT, Poetical Works 

W HAT’S happened to the snipe? They seem to get less every year.” 

How often one hears that remark made in places where, between 
the two world wars, snipe were common. 

It is a sad fact that snipe have decreased year after year in many 
counties of England. The main reason is the drainage of marshes and 
bogs, which in many cases have been over-drained by over-zealous 
Catchment Boards and Agricultural Executive Committees who appear 
to think that their main function is to run the water off the land the 
moment it falls. 

Another reason, equally potent, is the failure to cut reeds because 
they are no longer a profitable crop, and the failure to cut rough 
“litter” grass which in my boyhood days was regularly scythed in the 
fens, stacked, baled and sent to London to feed the wretched cab- 
horses. Any horse which could survive that diet was capable of flourish¬ 
ing on barbed wire and old nails. 

Today such “litter” is seldom cut, although it has a certain value 
for bedding-down cattle and will tread down into useful stockyard 
muck. 

Where it is allowed to grow rank, die down and then be smothered 
by a fresh rank growth, no snipe will live. The remedy, in such a 
case, is to burn it. It should be burnt at the end of February or early in 
March when a fresh green growth will soon appear. 

Equally, no snipe will stay long on a marsh which is shaved as bare 
as a board. 

The ideal vegetation of any snipe marsh is tender grass or reeds less 
than a foot high, with water so near the surface that there is a constant 
supply of larvae of all kinds. 

The marsh herbage can be kept at the right height and in the right 
condition by ruthless scything of the old stuff every year. 

If the shooting tenant will see that this is done or, better still, get his 
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landlord to do it, everyone will be happy. The “litter” can be used for 
bedding-down pigs, cattle, or farmhorses, and, as I said before, it has a 
certain manurial value when well trodden down. In short, cutting it is 
not just a waste of time. 

Once the marsh has been got back into a state where it produces a 
short, sweet crop of grass or reeds not more than a foot high, it is a 
comparatively easy matter to encourage the right sort of food for snipe. 

To begin with, it is not an expensive job to sow two or three rows of 
potatoes and let them rot in the soil. Nor is it difficult to dig in any kind 
of rotting vegetable matter from apples to cabbage stalks just under the 
surface and let it lie. 

If slaughterhouse refuse, including blood and entrails, can be trans¬ 
ported to the marsh and dug in, so much the better. The result is a 
crop of red worms which are simply irresistible to snipe. 

I have a vivid memory of a tiny patch of ground, not much more 
than half an acre in extent on the shores of that inland sea, the en¬ 
chanting Lake Karoun in the Fayoum in Egypt, where buckets of ox- 
blood were regularly poured into holes in the ground, covered over 
with earth and left. The result was an unfailing supply of red worms. 
Snipe came in myriads. It was nothing uncommon for two guns to 
kill over a hundred in a day. 

Somehow snipe seem to scent the presence of red worms, just as 
migrating waders and wildfowl sense—or smell?—the presence of a 
sewage farm far below them when they are passing over England at 
enormous heights. 

You will always find snipe on a sewage farm. That is simply because 
the manurial value of the effluents discharged on to the ground breed 
just the sort of life on which snipe flourish. 

Another important point to be remembered on any marsh is that, if 
snipe are to breed on it, they must have some protection from the 
hooves of wandering cattle and horses. It is no very big job to fence 
in an acre or two of marsh, particularly if it adjoins a muddy dyke-side. 
A few strands of barbed wire will ensure a breeding sanctuary not only 
for snipe but for duck. The latter can invariably be attracted by plant¬ 
ing buckwheat and allowing it to seed and die down. Duck will come 
for miles to feed on buckwheat or linseed—so, for that matter, will 
pheasants. 

If the shooting tenant has to deal with a number of smallholders who 
own boggy strips of land, it is as well to study their characteristics and 
have a clear-cut, written understanding with them before paying rent 
for something which may look like a snipe shoot but can easily fail to 
be one. 

For example, the ultra-tidy smallholder who shaves his marsh her¬ 
bage down to the roots will no more attract snipe than the casual, 
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untidy fellow who allows a rank marsh to become ranker and more 
overgrown year by year. 

I have, for example, a marsh of 100 acres on the Essex coast which 
could be ideal for snipe. But for years it has been allowed to grow a 
rank, coarse growth of grass, tussocky and unpalatable to cattle, with 
the result that the marsh at the present moment never holds a snipe 
and seldom holds a hare, although the Fleet, which intersects it, is alive 
with duck and snipe. 

This year, as soon as fine weather dries the grass, I shall fire the lot 
and burn it out to the roots. It will purify the soil, rid it of a rotten, 
acid growth and next year we shall see a young green crop of sweet 
marsh grass which will enhance the grazing value and attract both 
snipe and hares. 

If one does not possess or rent a ready-made marsh, it is not difficult 
to make one, provided the fall of the land and the proximity of a 
running brook or ditch will give the necessary water supply. A little 
judicious damming, the construction of a wooden sluice and the 
throwing-up of a low earth bank across the low-lying corner of a field 
will soon give one sufficient head of water to flood the area to the depth 
of an inch or two. Snipe do not need a lot of water. They do not even 
need deep water. An inch or less of water is paradise for snipe. From 
the farming point of view, such constantly moist grazing land has a 
definite value as cattle feed, especially in times of drought, which today 
are created artificially in too many areas by the deep-boring activities 
of local water authorities. 

Once one has created or improved a marsh, the next thing is to get 
the snipe to use it. This is a matter, first, of food, and, secondly, of luck. 
Snipe are the most unpredictable creatures that fly. They are here 
today and gone tomorrow. An east wind will bring them and another 
wind will take them. 

But once snipe have taken a fancy to a particular marsh or corner 
thereof—it may be only a few square yards—they will always come 
back to it. They are as faithful to their own pet corners of the marsh as 
a swallow is to the nesting eaves of his chosen house. 

In my youth, in the wild fens of Wicken and Burwell, where we 
owned and rented great tracts of peat diggings, “litter” marshes, reed- 
beds and fen pools, snipe were the everyday companions. They sprang 
“ scea-aping” from every dykeside. They flitted, grey and white sprites 
from every turf-cutting. They drummed in gentle days of spring high 
above that wilderness of reeds and sedge which is Wicken Fen. They 
plunged like tiny crossbows from the high arc of spring skies and sprang 
aloft again on scimitar wings, crying “Chik-a, chik-a, chik-a,” a sound 
which haunts me still. 

It was a family tale, and I believe a true one, that my uncle, the 
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late Isaac Aspland Aspland, that robust Victorian sportsman) who at 
one time owned a half-share in Robert the Devil which was beaten on 
the post by Bend Or in the Derby by “a nose and nothing in it 5 ’, my 
cousin Frederick Johnson of Wicken Hall, and that amusing sportsman- 
naturalist, the late William Howlett of Barton Mills, once killed on 
Wicken Fen in a day “as many snipe as would fill a bushel measure”. 

Today, if one shot a dozen in a day one would be lucky. That is 
simply because it no longer pays the villagers to cut sedge for thatching 
from the Poors’ Fens. On their strips of Poors’ Allotments the sedge 
was kept down to a height of not more than 6 or 8 inches. The result 
was that, although the adjoining fen might be a jungle of man-high 
sedge, you could always be sure of finding dozens of snipe on the Poors’ 
Fens. Today the Poors’ Fens are, in most cases, mere jungle. 

On the adjoining Burwell Fen, much of which belongs to me, we 
often killed up to a thousand wildfowl a year before the 1939-45 war 
caused it to be drained. It was nothing for one gun to kill two dozen 
snipe in a day. One regularly saw bitterns, Montagu’s harriers, black¬ 
necked grebes, an occasional hen-harrier and, now and then, ruffs 
and reeves, black terns and, once, a yellowshank. Today that fen is 
drained and grows potatoes. If I shoot three snipe in a day I am 
lucky. 

A parallel case, in a sense, are the Halvergate and Acle marshes in 
east Norfolk. A few years ago one could find plenty of snipe on those 
vast levels which cover some 14,000 acres. Today, with the advent of 
electrical pumps, the whole level is over-drained and the water-table is 
disastrously low, with the result that not only are there far fewer snipe 
and duck but, what is more important, the quality and feeding value of 
the marsh grass has definitely deteriorated. It is coarser. Some marshes, 
indeed, are overgrown with weeds, among which I have noticed far too 
much ragwort. Such growth would have been unthinkable in the 
days when the old race of mill-men kept the marshes uniformly moist 
and of such high grazing quality that they commanded rents of £6 an 
acre or more. 

Reed-grounds of the type which cover thousands of acres in the 
Broads district, showed wonderful bags of snipe in the days when reeds 
were a profitable harvest. But today reeds are a rich man’s roof. The 
cost of thatching has reached such prohibitive heights that a thatched 
roof is rapidly becoming a luxury and no longer a poor man’s cover¬ 
ing beneath the stars. And if reeds are not cut there will be no 
snipe. 

To sum up, therefore, snipe can be attracted and will remain to 
breed, provided a few common-sense rules are observed. First, the 
ground must be consistently moist all the year round without necessarily 
being flooded, except for a few small, very shallow pools here and there. 
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Secondly, the food value of the ground can be improved by planting 
potatoes, digging in vegetable matter and butchers’ refuse, including as 
much blood and entrails as possible. Thirdly, the marsh herbage must be 
kept sweet and at a uniform height of not more than a foot. And, finally, 
the birds must be given peace from wandering cattle during incubation. 
A few wired-in areas will work wonders. 

When it comes to shooting snipe the beginner finds himself up against 
all sorts of conflicting advice. One person will tell him that he must 
always walk down-wind, for the simple reason that snipe usually rise 
against the wind, which means that for the first few wing-beats they 
are flying towards the shooter and thereby lessening the distance. 

The second person, whilst agreeing that snipe generally rise against 
the wind, invariably points out that, like any other bird, they lie better 
if you walk them up-wind and that, therefore, you may quite easily 
come much closer on a bird which might not even allow you to ap¬ 
proach within gunshot if you were going down-wind. 

Personally, since I was born and bred in snipe country and have shot 
at, and frequently missed, snipe for nearly forty years, I am strongly in 
favour of walking them up-wind when possible. 

The second controversial point is whether one should shoot at a 
snipe the moment he jumps or after he has finished twisting. This 
depends largely on the range at which a bird rises. If he jumps at your 
feet you have generally plenty of time in which to let him perform his 
two or three twists before he settles down to straight flight. If, however, 
he jumps at 30 to 40 yards, pull on him instantly, otherwise he will be 
out of range. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the art of hitting snipe is a knack 
which usually is only acquired after considerable practice or unless one 
is a natural snipe shot. 

The methods of walking-up snipe, whether down-wind or up-wind, 
must largely be governed by the mood of the birds and the strength 
of the wind. If a strong wind is blowing it is usually best to walk down¬ 
wind. If a light wind is blowing, a snipe will almost certainly get up 
out of range if you try to walk down-wind. Equally, if you have flushed 
a bird once and marked him down, then walk him up-wind even if you 
have to make a detour to do it. 

The moods of snipe vary tremendously and are largely governed 
by the weather. One day they will lie tight and the next they will rise 
wildly at impossible ranges. If one lives on, or near, the marsh, one 
soon gets to know more about their ways than can be learned from 
books. 

One thing is quite definite and that is that a first-class snipe shot is 
born and not made. If he is good at snipe he is almost certain to be 
good at grouse, partridges and pheasants but that does not mean that 
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the man who can pull down tall pheasants or sindcock, not the least 
like a book is going to be anything more than moacence between 
Snipe shooting demands cast-iron steadiness of nerve and jua & birds 
The hurried, flustered shot will seldom, or never kill a snipe. The golden 
rule in snipe shooting is: “ Aim high and forward ’ Most snipe continue 
to rise after they have been flushed, even if they seem to be going 
straight away. For that reason more snipe are missed by the gunner 
shooting under them than for any other reason. 

One good point to remember is that snipe feed continuously on 
moonlit nights and are, therefore, more likely to be well-fed and sluggish 
next day. After a dark night they are on the feed and on the alert. 
They generally lie well on heavy, dull days and badly on bright, fresh 
days. The ideal day is when the weather is heavy and dull following a 
moonlight night. Frost alters most of these considerations and means 
that you must look for your snipe near springs and running water 
where the ground is soft. 

If it has been a frosty night and the frost breaks up under the sun in 
the morning, snipe wall generally lie well during the day but, if the 
frost holds throughout the day, they usually lie badly. They are wildest 
of all when they gather in wisps. 

In any case, whatever the conditions of wind and moon may be, it 
is generally a safe bet to say that the best time to find snipe is during the 
two hours after dawm and the two hours before dark. The keen snipe- 
shooter is, therefore, generally out as soon as dawn breaks and has 
another turn round the marsh at tea-time. 

The best gun for snipe shooting, in my experience, is a very light 
12-bore game gun with a cylinder right barrel and a modified choke 
in the left. Most shots are taken either at short range or at fairly 
long range, and the two methods of boring ensure the best pattern 
for both ranges. Personally, I prefer No. 8 shot in the right barrel 
and No. 7 in the left. No. 7, moreover, will always kill a duck if 
it is hit in the head at 35 yards or so, should one spring suddenly from 
a pool. 

Lightness is, above all, essential in the weapon one is to use. A 
heavy gun soon tires the shooter, particularly when he has to walk for 
miles over boggy marshes and sometimes shoot with one foot slowly 
sinking in the ooze, whilst the other is balanced precariously on a 
tussock. 

There are, of course, fantastic and amusing exceptions to this 
eminently common-sense rule, including the famous old fen-gunner, 
Old Merry, of Stretham Ferry, who flourished a century or more ago, a 
few miles from my home in Cambridgeshire. 

Daniel says of him in his Rural Sports: “Old Merry of Stretham Ferry, 
as a marksman was extraordinarily expert; with a gun upwards of six 
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xfo the game-shooter what snipe are to the marsh- 
yy of the principles which apply to game shooting apply 
-<mipe. The gun which is suitable for snipe, a light 12-bore, 
^me best for woodcock shooting. Equally, the woodcock is a 
vt^rious bird governed by moons and moods. 

'''The average weight of a woodcock is between 11 and 1 2 ounces but 
no game-bird varies more in coloration and weight, which is why it is 
sometimes said that there is more than one species of the bird. What 
seems likeliest is that there is a difference between the weight of home¬ 
bred birds and migrants, just as there is a difference between the weight 
of home-bred mallard and foreigners. The foreigner is usually the 
lighter bird, probably because he has not much time to get fat whilst 
he is flying across the North Sea. 

Woodcock breed in many parts of the country and, as they are 
largely nocturnal in their habits, stick to close cover; they are nature's 
most wonderful example of camouflage, and are very often to be 
found in places where their presence is least suspected. 

As to variations in colouring, our fathers used to speak of “the 
common 'cock, the large muffled ’cock and the little black or dark 
’cock”, whilst there is a very light-coloured or buff woodcock which 
is sometimes spoken of as a fourth species. I have half a dozen wood¬ 
cock in my varied collection of stuffed birds and not one of them is 
exactly alike. This variation, I believe, is mainly occasioned by the 
natural ability of the bird to adapt its colouring to its background 
and surroundings, just as eels vary their colouring according to the 
bed of the river, lake or pond in which they dwell. That is nature’s 
common-sense law with camouflage. 

Occasionally pure-white woodcock are shot, and cream-coloured 
specimens are not at all uncommon. Lord Hastings used to have a 
splendid specimen of a white woodcock at Melton Constable in 
Norfolk, where it was shot. 


The “muffled ’cock”, often spoken of by earlier sporting writers 
and sometimes referred to as “the double woodcock”, was always 
commonest in the eastern counties and is said to have weighed up 
to 27 ounces, but I doubt if anyone has seen one for the last hundred 
years. If they ever existed, they are now extinct. 
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Of the many mysterious peculiarities about woodcock, not the least 
is the difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of telling the difference between 
cocks and hens, although it is generally assumed that the larger birds 
are the hens. 

Woodcock spend the day usually hiding and resting in some dry, 
sheltered spot in a wood, copse, or a marshland carr, and at dusk 
they set out for their feeding-grounds. Sometimes the feeding grounds 
are a long way from the day-time resting places, as, for example, when 
birds choose woods high up on the chalk downs or on sandy hillsides, 
miles from the damp, moist places in which they like to feed. Their 
diet consists almost entirely of worms. 

All of us, however, have flushed woodcock at one time or another 
in the most unlikely places. I have more than once put up snipe 
from the middle of a dry stubble field, a mile or more from any water; 
and when I rented that charmingly varied shoot at Salthouse in north 
Norfolk near Blakeney, from that first-rate sportsman the late Roy 
Pope, it was no uncommon thing to put up woodcock from root fields 
on the high, sandy hills overlooking Salthouse "Broads” and the 
sea. In all probability they were migrants which had just come in 
from overseas, as that part of England is richer than any other in 
migratory birds. Indeed, on Blakeney Point, before it was preserved, 
and on the marram-hills at Wells, the local fowlers would always go 
out early in the morning, during the autumn “Woodcock Moon’’, 
to walk the marshes and the sandhills for woodcock which had come 
in overnight, and it has been nothing uncommon for one prowling 
gunner to shoot a dozen or more before breakfast. 

Equally, woodcock have certain favoured woodlands, sometimes 
15 or 20 miles inland from the coast, to which the migrant birds 
invariably resort when they first reach this country. For example, 

I have never flushed a woodcock on any Essex marsh, although I have 
rented or shot on most of them from Thames-mouth to Hamford 
Waters. Yet Laindon Hill, unpreserved, partly covered with scrub 
and nowadays overrun by bungalow squatters, their dogs and children, 
is still, with the adjoining One Tree Hill, a sure find for transitory 
woodcock on autumn migration. Lord Petre’s High Woods in the 
parish of Writtle, at least 15 miles from salt water, and the nearby 
coverts of Goptfold Hall at Margaretting, in Essex, are favoured places 
for incoming woodcock in autumn. What is significant is that, whilst 
woodcock from abroad seem to have no hesitation in settling for a 
night’s rest on the bleak sandhills of the Norfolk coast, they have no 
liking for the warmer temporary shelter of the Essex cattle marshes, 
but prefer to fly 15 or qo miles inland to the woodlands I have 
mentioned. 

Most of the home-bred woodcock nest in the southern and western 
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counties and in Ireland, where the climate is milder and there are 
plenty of all-the-year-round moist feeding places, owing to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream. The foreign woodcock come in from Germany 
Denmark and Scandinavia in the months of October, November and 
December. Once they have rested and fed for a few days, many of 
them seem to depart south and west. 

Norfolk has always been famous for its woodcock shooting, and some 
very large bags have been made there, notably on Lord Hastings’ 
Melton Constable estate, half of which was recently bought by the 
Duke of Westminster. The English record bag of woodcock was for 
a long time the total of one hundred and five, shot in the ’sixties or 
’seventies, in Swanton Wood of some 600 acres, on the estate. That 
happened in the month of December, but on the 21st of the same 
month in 1920 this total was beaten by one, when one hundred and 
six woodcock, six pheasants, nine snipe, three wood pigeons and one 
rabbit, were killed by seven guns at Lanarth, near the Lizard, in 
Cornwall. 

A great deal has been written about the evening habits of the wood¬ 
cock, and its “roding” has been the subject of as much discussion and 
controversy as the question of whether it carries its young between its 
thighs or not. 

The latter question was decisively settled during the period when 
I was editing one of our leading sporting journals. My old friend, 
Major J. W. Seigne, for many years agent to the Kilkenny Castle 
estates, and an Irish landowner himself, who is probably the best 
living authority on snipe and woodcock, conclusively proved that they 
do carry their young between their thighs. 

It used to be said in the eastern counties that woodcock always 
walked from their resting places to their feeding spots, but this is 
utter nonsense. What is well established is the fact that they invariably 
leave their day-time resting places in the wood by a well-defined 
route, either a ride or a gap in the trees. The late L. H. de Visme 
Shaw described the evening and dawn flight of the woodcock in the 
following words: 

“Rising silently, it flits down some glade or ride in the covert, its 
elevation being never more than a few feet from the ground. On 
reaching the open, it suddenly rises to a considerable height and 
continues at this height till it finds itself over the feeding ground, 
when it drops almost like a stone, 

“In every wood or covert frequented by cock there is always a certain 
opening, generally the end of a ride, by which the birds leave and 
re-enter their home. I have no explanation of this peculiarity of habit. 
It seems the more curious when we consider that ’cock do not leave 
the covert together but always singly, one after another. Between the 
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time of the exit of the first bird on the wing and the last there is never 
an interval of more than a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. As 
our forefathers set their ’cockshut nets at these openings and waited 
for the flight of the ’cock, so do certain moderns who shoot for the pot, 
or the pocket, take up their stand at the same dusky hour. After 
ascertaining which opening in the wood is used by woodcock, one 
may, if anything of a flight shot, account for nearly every bird. 

“With the coming of dawn, the woodcock again takes wing, wheeling 
about for a short time, and often giving a peculiar call. Then, after 
once more rising to a considerable height, it starts with rapid flight 
in a bee-line for the covert in which it rests during the day. Except 
during the mating and nesting season the voice of the ’cock is rarely 
heard save when the bird is having its brief frolic at dawn or when 
it is well on the wing and flying towards its feeding ground at dusk. 
On again reaching the covert the bird descends with a sharp swoop 
by the side of the wood, which it enters by flying up the glade or ride 
down which it came the previous night. Once having reached its 
favourite resting-place, there it remains till dusk again begins to 
fall.” 

Incidentally, it is by no means a hard-and-fast rule that wood¬ 
cock feed only by night. If the night is dark or there is a sharp frost 
which makes it impossible for his sensitive bill to penetrate the hard 
ground, the woodcock will feed during the day. Indeed, I have once 
or twice actually watched them doing so under the gigantic Osmunda 
ferns and among the hollies in those wild and marshy woodlands 
at Burnley Hall in east Norfolk, which I rented in the 1940s for a 
few enchanted seasons. It was fascinating to watch them running 
about like rats, turning over the dead leaves and then driving their 
bills deep into the soft soil, sometimes cocking their heads on one 
side as though listening for the stirring of the worms beneath the 
surface. 

There were several small woods of a couple of acres or so, lying 
out in the rough, tussocky marshes between Martham Broad and the 
sandhills of the coast, which I christened the Woodcock Woods, be¬ 
cause they never failed to show birds, sometimes six or eight or ten 
in the air at once. We never made outstanding bags, but those rough 
walking days in that wild, half-land of marshes and sandhills and 
semi-drowned woodlands were unforgettable. They linger in memory 
with always the vision of woodcock flitting over the red-gold willows, 
which blushed like flame in the autumn sunlight. There was one 
particular woodcock who, saluted by at least six barrels as he flew 
down the line of guns, ended by “back-pedalling” in mid-air over 
Sir Jocelyn Lucas’s hat. I am glad to say that woodcock got away. 
He deserved to live. 
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The flight of woodcock can be anything between the half-stupefied, 
flapping progress of an owl and the quick twisting of a snipe. If 
anything, they are more diverse and less predictable than snipe. 

As to the size of shot most suitable for them I believe in No. 7 in 
the right barrel and No. 6 in the left. No. 8 is too small for so large a 
bird. 
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Foes—Little Owls at the nesting hole. 


Art'nui Drunk 



Alan Suvnrv 


The Otter—Enemy of game, wildfowl and fish. 






Sporting opponent—A fox by flashlight. 
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Arthur Brook 

Friend—Barn Owl and young with a vole in its beak. 




CHAPTER XIV 


On Pigeons and cc Various >3 

July gth, 1829: Made a droll trial of a new-stocked duck gun, which 
was well done by my carpenter Keil. I knocked down, in 7 shots, 

6 bats and 1 moth. A duck at dusk flight may therefore know what 
to & 4 pect. 

COLONEL PETER HAWKER, Diary 

P IGEONS are the poor man’s game and, as we are all poor nowa¬ 
days, they are worth attention. Whether the gun that is raised 
against the pigeon belongs to a millionaire or not, the pigeon deserves 
the greatest respect. He is a quarry fit for a king. No bird, except 
the wild goose and the curlew, is hardier, wilier, tougher or better 
able to take care of himself than the ordinary wood pigeon, the “dow” 
of the East Anglian countryman. 

As to his performance in the pot, that is another matter. Pigeon 
pie is good, pigeons in the stock-pot make excellent soup, pigeon en 
casserole is passable, but roast pigeon is well nigh impossible. Indeed, 
it is said that if a man was to eat a pigeon every day for a month it 
would kill him, so strong are the gastric juices of this omnivorous raider 
of crops, gardens and woods. 

But before we eat our pigeon let us consider how best to shoot him, 
or, as says the immortal Mrs. Glasse, authoress of that first and earliest 
cookery book, a signed copy of which, in her own masculine writing, 
is one of my most treasured possessions, when giving directions for 
the jugging of a hare: “First catch your hare.” 

There are five different methods of shooting wood pigeons and each 
method demands a different technique on the part of a shooter. Here 
are the methods: 

(1) Shooting pigeons during the day in a wood, isolated clump or 
hedgerow trees as they occasionally fly into the trees from nearby 
fields on which they are feeding. 

(2) Shooting them in a wood or hedgerow trees as they fly to them 
to feed on acorns'or beechmast. This is usually, but not invariably, 
when the ground is covered with snow. 

(3) Shooting them in a wood as they come in to roost in the 
evening. 

L l6l 
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(4) Shooting them on the open fields in daytime w hils t they are 
feeding on newly-sown corn or sprouting crops. 

(5) Shooting them on their flight lines to roost from their feeding 
grounds. This is often done from a hide in a ditch. 

The first method is usually very successful. If one is shooting in a 
wood during the day-time you need wind and plenty of it. If it i s 
blowing a gale, so much the better. It will keep the birds low and 
therefore, within shot. If there is no wind they will fly high and, when 
circling round, are almost certain to spot the shooter unless he is 
well hidden. Moreover, a strong wind whisks away the sound of a 
report. It travels down-wind and does not reverberate through the 
woods and in the upper air. No one will make a big bag of pigeons 
without a strong wind, except in fog, when they lose their way and 
blunder in a bewildered fashion from tree to tree and wood to wood. 

The pigeon shooter in a wood must hide himself cither in a clump 
of low bushes or fallen trees in such a position that he can see all 
round him and have a fairly clear field of fire over him and in front. 
He should stand with his back to the wind and to his decoys as the birds 
always come in up-wind to settle. And he will usually do much better 
by shooting near the outside of the wood rather than going into the 
centre of it. 

Decoys, either wooden, stuffed or silhouette, are absolutely necessary 
if one is going to make any sort of a bag at all. The decoys should be 
fixed, for day shooting, on a tall, leafless tree. If they are mounted on 
rods, usually known as “lofting rods”, the rods can be lashed either to 
the trunk of the tree or to upgrowing branches so that the birds are 
presented to the incoming pigeons in a natural and lifelike manner. 
They must always face up-wind. No live bird ever sits with the wind 
blowing up his tail. Would you? 

It is important to study the wood and the habits of the pigeons 
beforehand and find out which are their favourite perching trees. 
They always have particular trees which they prefer to all others. 
Mount your decoys on one of those trees and you will find that the 
pigeons will come straight in to them, their eyes fixed on the decoys 
without swerving, thus giving you a straightforward shot. That is 
why one must stand in front of the decoys. The moment a pigeon has 
discovered that the decoy is a sham he will probably twist to one 
side like a snipe and dart down-wind with the speed of a swallow. 
How many hundreds of cartridges has one wasted on such birds? 

If one is shooting under, say, a row of hedgerow elms or oaks which 
the birds regularly use, then you must construct a hide in the ditch, 
if it is winter, of dead branches, dead grass, old straw, reeds, bracken 
or any other weatherworn, natural-looking cover which fits in with 
the landscape and belongs to the district. The hide must be built at 
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least several days before you propose to shoot so that the birds become 
accustomed to it. If in summer or autumn the hide must be of fresh 
branches, green and not withered. 

If you are going to fix decoys to the trees and shoot as the birds 
come in to perch, then the top of the hide must be left open; but most 
village sportsmen—and what first-rate fellows they are, keen as 
mustard and patient as herons—who pursue this sort of shooting, 
prefer to set their decoys out in the field, say 20 yards from the ditch- 
side, facing head to wind and disposed in natural positions, as though 
feeding. In that case the top of the hide is usually roofed over, leaving 
a fairly large aperture facing the decoys through which the gunner 
can shoot as the birds come in to land among his decoys. Some very 
large bags have been made this way, particularly on pea- and bean- 
fields. In nearly every village there dwells a rustic sportsman who is 
not only a dead-shot at this sort of thing but knows every trick of the 
game and every twist of a pigeon’s brain. Some of them make quite a 
respectable living at it during certain months of the year, and, indeed, 
I know one man who clears never less than about £300 a year at this 
sort of game. I believe that if you were to offer him a week’s grouse 
driving on the best moor in Yorkshire or four days at Six Mile Bottom 
he would still prefer a w’eek in a really good pigeon country. 

The pigeon-shooter should bear one or two simple rules in mind. 
The first is never to take long shots, even though he may be using a 
long-chambered gun. Any pigeon will carry a lot of shot and fly away 
with it. 

Secondly, do not fire at very large flocks when they circle round. It 
is not worth while frightening a big flight of birds away in order to 
kill a couple. If you wait they will probably come back in small 
detachments. The main object in pigeon shooting is to take only 
reasonable shots at single birds or twos or threes. Then the shooting 
lasts much longer and you end up with a better bag. 

The second method of shooting pigeons, i.e. as they feed in a wood 
during the day, is usually carried out when the fields are frost-bound 
or covered in snow. The pigeons then have to come into the wood 
for acorns, beech-nuts or anything else they can find. 

In that case, take up your position in the centre of the wood and 
fix some of your decoys at the tops of tall trees. If there is an open 
space anywhere near the middle of the wood set out half a dozen or 
a dozen decoys on the ground as if they were feeding. Then, if you 
have got the right sort of hide—standing back from a low belt of fir 
trees, facing up-wind, is an excellent one—you can go on shooting 
all day, provided there is a good wind blowing. 

If it is a big wood, say 40 or 50 acres or more, it is worth while 
getting a man or boy to walk quietly round the edges of the wood, 
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tapping the trees gently with a stick. This will move any pigeons that 
may be on the outskirts and will usually cause them to fly towards 
the centre of the wood, where they will come down with the decoys 

The third method of shooting pigeons, as they fly into roost at 
night, is one which probably all shooting men have experienced 
It means an hour’s sport at the most, a short time but often a merry 
one. 

The shooter should find out which is the warmest and thickest 
part of the wood, because that is naturally the place that the birds 
will choose to roost in. Then, if he looks for feathers and droppings, 
he will soon be able to discover which trees they use. He should take 
his stand under or near them, facing up-winch 

One or two decoys are quite enough for evening shooting. They 
should be fixed on a tall tree facing up-wind. 

If the shooter gets to the woods early in the evening iL is often 
worthwhile standing for a quarter of an hour or so, if a gale is blowing, 
near the edge of the wood so as to intercept the birds as they come 
from the fields. In a strong wind they often adopt follow-my-leader 
tactics and fly into the woods, more or less in a long line of single 
birds. This gives beautiful shooting, and with a gale blowing the 
sound of the shots is blown down-wind and does not alarm every 
bird in the neighbourhood. 

No wood should be shot more than once a week, otherwise the birds 
become shy of it. The one exception to the rule is when large flocks 
of pigeons are on migration. Sometimes they come in front overseas 
in thousands, almost in tens of thousands. I remember seeing such a 
migration of pigeons in the park at Shadwell Court, near Thetford in 
the autumn of 1950, when they streamed across the sunset sky in clouds 
which actually blackened parts of the sky for a few seconds. 

When such an inrush occurs make the most of it, for the birds are 
here today and gone tomorrow. In short, many of the rules which 
apply to shooting a duck-marsh apply to pigeons. They have a great 
deal in common with wildfowl, not least their artfulness and wildness. 

The fourth method of shooting pigeons, i.e. out in the open fields, 
when they are feeding on the crops, is the most difficult of all. One 
might as well try and kill wild geese. In fact, the sort of hide that 
one would construct for geese on an open potato field in the fens is 
more or less the sort of thing needed for pigeons. 

You will make a better bag, usually, if you roof the top over and 
shoot over the decoys from an aperture in the side. Sometimes an old 
stack, a shepherd’s hut or similar fixture can be used as a hide since it 
is a familiar object to the birds. 

Finally, the greatest care must be taken in placing decoys, whether 
they are on the ground or up a tree. They must look natural Not only 
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must they point up-wind, but they must not be canted to one side, 
tipped forward on their beaks or leaning backward on their tails. 
They must look as a normal pigeon would look. If they do not, no 
normal pigeon will come near them. The pigeon is the least foolish 
bird that flies, one with the wild goose and the curlew. 

He sits head to wind so that he can be ready to rise instantly into 
the wind if alarmed. He also sits head to wind for the very good 
reason that neither wind nor rain can then get under his feathers, ruffle 
them up and wet or freeze his body. 

Some excellent wooden decoys are on the market, but the prices 
asked today are highly expensive compared with pre-war prices. 
On the other hand, the silhouette decoys, which are light, pack closely 
together and will last for a season or two, are much cheaper and 
usually quite efficacious. 

Messrs. Gallyon & Sons of Bridge Street, Cambridge, that excellent 
and old-established firm of gun-makers who for a hundred and fifty 
years or more have maintained the highest traditions of the gun¬ 
smiths’ art, used to sell befoi'e the war a remarkably lifelike movable 
decoy known as the “Turvey pigeon decoy”. In my opinion it was the 
best decoy on the market. 

Old Turvey was a local pigeon shooter who knew everything there 
was to know about them. I believe his decoys can still be got. 

Once the decoys have been put up the tree or out on the ground 
they should be inspected now and then, if a wind is blowing, to make 
sure that the wind has not twisted them into unnatural positions. 

Stuffed decoys are excellent provided they have not been stuffed 
in an alert and watchful manner. Some years ago I bought a large 
collection of stuffed birds as a job lot for £5, I took all the stuffed 
pigeons, peewits and common wild ducks out of the cases and used 
those which were stuffed in a natural life-like manner as decoys. 
There was nothing to beat them. The cost worked out at an average 
of about is. a bird. 

Successful pigeon shooting, in short, boils down to the question of 
studying the feeding and roosting places of the birds; constructing 
natural-looking and unobtrusive hides; setting out decoys in natural 
and life-like positions and never wasting ammunition on long shots 
or on large flights of birds. With an intelligent interpretation of 
those principles one can have a lot of fun and any amount of good 
and difficult shooting which will tax the ability of the most experienced 
gun. 

The ideal gun is a 2^-inch 12-bore, modified choke in the right 
barrel and full choke in the left. Indeed, the same gun that one would 
use for wildfowling or shore shooting is equally useful for pigeon. 
Personally, I never use anything smaller than fours or fives if I can 
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help it. A pigeon needs a hard blow from a large pellet to knock him 
down. But he will often fly away with a lot of small shot in him 

One can, of course, shoot pigeons with smaller bores, and, indeed 
I use a full-choke 20-bore for nearly all my woodland pigeon shooting 
but that is merely because it is a favourite gun and handles like a 
feather. 

The word "various”, in one’s game book covers a multitude of 
odd birds and animals, from tom-cats to corncrakes, which may fall 
to the gun. Here, however, I propose to discuss those shootable 
and eatable varieties which one normally encounters from time to time 
on the average shoot. 

Years ago, the corncrake or landrail was a more or less normal 
addition to the bag, particularly out partridge shooting. Nowadays, 
it has become a rarity. It is, therefore, a pity to shoot them. Moreover 
they are skinny little birds, hence the saying “As thin as a rail”, and 
hardly worth eating. They are utterly harmless and inoffensive but 
the most wonderful ventriloquists in the English bird world. That 
harsh, grating cry on a summer evening which seems to come from 
the far end of the field is probably emitted by a bird skulking in the 
herbage within 30 yards or so of where one is standing. Landrails or 
corncrakes began to disappear with the era of modern farming, which 
meant short stubbles, grubbed-up hedgerows and little or no cover 
on the fields. They like long stubbles, old tussocky meadows and marshy 
fields where the “litter-grass” grows knee-high. That is why one still 
finds them, occasionally, in the Broads district. 

The water-rail, equally shy and skulking in its habits, is a bird of 
the boggy meadows, reed-beds and swampy ponds. Although he is 
little larger than a field-fare he emits the most appalling squeals 
and grunts, like a small pig in dying agony. One often hears these 
expiring cries coming from a pond frequented by moorhens. It is the 
water-rail crying his plaint to the stars or confiding his soul to the sun. 

His congeners, the coot and the moorhen, are both worth shooting. 
Coots, skinned and part-boiled in milk, make most excellent pies and 
taste and look almost like chicken. Moorhens, whose gamy scent 
fools so many ancient, wise and otherwise well-trained dogs, make 
first-rate game soup, and, let it be whispered, their slow and lacka¬ 
daisical flight often defeats normally good shots. 

Sometimes when one is partridge shooting on the Hampshire or 
Wiltshire downs, on the Yorkshire wolds or the Norfolk breckland or 
on those great partridge manors of south Cambridgeshire and west 
Suffolk, four or five or perhaps a dozen long-legged, grey-looking 
birds, fluting a thin and most melodious whistle, a haunting sound, 
rise from the middle of a stubble, a root-field or a lucerne ley and 
come over the guns, high above the fleeing partridges, Those are the 
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Norfolk plover, stone-curlew or thick-knee, goat-eyed and beautiful. 
They are among the most fascinating of British birds, far too charming 
to shoot and very dry to eat. Let them pass. 

It is never wise, in any case, to fire at a strange-looking bird. It 
may easily be a rarity and, for that matter, it may lay the shooter open 
to the risk of a heavy fine and the possible confiscation of his gun. 

I have two Little Crakes in my collection, almost the rarest of their 
tribe, which were shot about fifty years ago, when it was the fashion 
to knock over any bird that was uncommon or rare and have it stuffed. 
There are three Spotted Crakes with them, which are distinctly 
uncommon, if not actually rarities. I feel a twinge of regret whenever 
I look at them or at the group of five avocets, four of which were slain 
on the Essex Blackwater by the late Colonel Champion Russell, who 
was the Peter Hawker of the East Coast, whilst the fifth was shot on 
Breydon Water, near Yarmouth, at the turn of last century. 

It is easy enough to shoot an uncommon bird, unwittingly, even 
nowadays. One day in the winter of 1949, when we were walking the 
dykes and cattle pastures, on the Waxham Marshes in east Norfolk, 
a big brownish bird blundered up from the dyke-side and flapped 
owlishly away across the marsh. Before I could stop him the nearest 
gun shot it—a bittern. 

“I thought it was an owl,” he remarked plaintively. 

“The only owl of that size that you’d be likely to see here in day¬ 
light would be a short-eared owl,” I answered. “And why shoot 
them, in any case? They do an immense amount of good.” 

That particular gun had laid himself open to the risk of being fined 
at least £10 and having his weapon confiscated, which is what hap¬ 
pened a few years ago to a keeper on the Nugents’ old property at 
West Harling Hall, not far from Thetford. Oddly enough, in 1948 I 
was quanting another friend round the reedy verges and hidden 
pulk-holes of Martham Broad, when another bittern got out of the 
reeds, not twenty yards from the punt and was shot instantly. He had 
not the slightest idea of what he had shot and was appalled when I 
told him that had he been seen and prosecuted he would quite likely 
have forfeited his gun. As that happened to be a 250-guinea Purdey, 
the enormity of his offence was borne upon him quite definitely. 

Short-eared owls are often encountered when one is partridge or 
hare shooting on wide, open downland fields or on rough marshes 
on the east coast, where the marshmen call them “woodcock owls”. 
That is because they come over the North Sea at about the same time 
as the first flights of woodcock. On the wing, when soaring, they look 
not unlike buzzards, but when flying low they flap two or three times 
and then glide for 50 yards or more. They kill a vast number of 
voles, rats and small vermin and do no harm at all. 
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The most interesting bag of “various”, in my experience, was made 
one afternoon and evening in the autumn of 1936, when Major K. K 
Horn of Thurlow Park, Newmarket, his brother Captain “Nigger” 
Horn of the Carabiniers and myself, shooting on the Langenhoe Hall 
Marshes in Essex, killed forty-four duck on the Horse-shoe Fleet at 
flight, which included no less than eleven different species. They 
comprised mallard, widgeon, teal, tufted duck, shoveller, pochard 
merganser, sheld-duck, golden-eye, common scoter and pintail, I n 
addition, during the day we shot partridges, curlew, redshanck, grey 
and golden plover, dunlin and snipe. None could be classed as rarities 
but the range and diversity of the bag is more or less typical of what 
one can come across on a rough coastal shoot. At home in Cambridge¬ 
shire I have added gadwall and garganey to this list. The late Lord 
Walsingham, who gave me his collection of rare wildfowl and birds 
of prey, had shot the red-crested pochard and the very rare Ferruginous 
duck and the even rarer Buffel-headed duck, all of them at flight when 
it was naturally impossible to tell what the bird might be. Another 
rarity, unfortunately destroyed during the war, was a Harlequin 
duck, which my old friend the late Count de la Chapelle, one of the 
best wildfowlers that ever went afloat, killed at the mouth of the Black- 
water estuary about 1910. 

Such records are always interesting from an ornithological point 
of view, and nine times out of ten the bird is shot at dawn or dusk or 
under other circumstances which render its immediate identification 
impossible. The best rule to observe, however, is “When in doubt, 
don’t shoot.” 

Occasionally, bizarre animals of exotic origin find their way into 
the bag, as, for example, when a friend, shooting on a Broadland 
reecl-marsh, fired at an animal which he took to be an otter but which 
turned out to be a coypu or giant South American marsh rat, as big 
as a small dog. These giant marsh rats are now becoming more or 
less common throughout Broadland, since a number escaped from fur 
farms in the ’forties. They do no harm and a certain amount of good, 
inasmuch that they eat a great deal of marsh vegetation and will often 
clear a grown-up dyke in no time. 

An even more outre experience befell the Hon. Richard de Grey, 
when he was walking home along a lonely breckland track, near 
Waterloo Farm, on the Merton estate, in the middle ’twenties. The 
road, a mere sandy track between gloomy fir plantations, is a mile 
or more from any human habitation, in a country of wild heath and 
great woodlands, which look as though they might harbour anything, 
from a stag to a bear. And, lo, what should step out of a plantation a 
hundred yards or so ahead of him, but a bear! It ambled down the 
road for a few yards and then disappeared into the plantation again. 
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Fortunately Dick de Grey had sufficient presence of mind not to raise 
his gun and endeavour to add Bruin to the bag as “various”. It had 
escaped from a travelling circus. 

Deer, both red, fallow and roe, the two former usually escapes from 
the many park herds, which, alas, have been scattered to the winds 
in the last twenty years, turn up in many woodlands all over England, 
where previously they were unknown. I have seen as many as half a 
dozen fallow deer break cover in a day when shooting at Little Green 
in West Sussex, whilst in the great woodlands and fir plantations at 
Culford and Euston, not far from Thetford, roe deer are shot almost 
every season. 

It is a thousand pities, however, to try and shoot any deer with 
ordinary game cartridges. The man who peppers a fallow buck or 
roe with No. 6 at forty yards ought to be sent home. If they must be 
shot, try and get them with a rifle or, if that is too dangerous, take out 
a few cartridges loaded with BB or No. i. 

When shooting at Heydon, near Royston, in October 1951, as 
beaters and guns were walking a field of mustard on open, exposed 
downland, a mile from any cover, there arose a sudden cry of: “Tally- 
ho! Fox for’ard!” A minute later a reddish-brown animal, a little 
larger than a dog fox, bounded out not more than 15 yards in front of 
me and titupped away down a cart-track. It was a muntjac, or Indian 
barking deer, probably an escape from the Duke of Bedford’s zoo at 
Woburn. 

It is ten to one, if any strange deer or buck are shot anywhere within 
50 miles of Woburn, that they are escapes. The Duke of Bedford writes 
to me on this matter: “It is very unlikely that any hog deer in Norfolk 
can ever have come from Woburn, but the barking deer probably did. 
Some time before the First World War my father turned out a number 
of Indian muntjacs in the woods outside the park, and I know that 
some of them wandered far afield. Later, when the small Chinese 
muntjac (Reeve’s) became established, my father had the larger 
specimens killed off in the woods on his estate, and there are none 
here now. The Reeve’s have also spread widely, and it would appear 
that in certain districts they have interbred with the descendants of 
the larger Indian muntjacs, as this year a friend showed me the head 
of one he had recently killed, I think somewhere in Buckinghamshire, 
which had every appearance of being a cross. It was much too large 
for a pure Reeve’s, but not large or red enough for a pure Indian 
muntjac.” 

Mr. A. D. Hopkinson, of the Forestry Commission, writes me: 
“There is a species of small deer in Hazelborough Forest (near 
Brackley, Northants) which has definitely established itself there. Mr. 
Morrison Scott, of the British Museum, thinks they may be muntjacs! ’ 1 
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There are plenty of wild fallow deer and wild roe in Dorset and 
Hampshire and parts of Sussex and Somerset, apart from the red deer 
of the Quantocks and Mendips, whilst nowadays red, fallow and roe 
deer are yearly becoming commoner in all the Eastern Counties, from 
Essex to north Norfolk, but they are the descendants, so far as the first 
two species are concerned, of park deer. It is nothing uncommon 
for deer to travel many miles across country by night, and they seem 
to have an uncanny instinct which leads them to dense woodland 
many miles away. Japanese deer swarm, literally in thousands, on 
Lord Kenmare’s wild mountains round Killarney. There, shooting 
with the late Valentine Castlerose, I have killed as many as five in an 
afternoon, walking them up out of the long, bleached grass on the 
swelling foothills of the mountains and shooting them with a rifle 
as they bounded away. 

So, although we cannot nowadays aspire to the mighty bags of 
our game-preserving fathers and grandfathers, the column marked 
“various” in the game-book is still potent to yield surprises in fur 
and feathers. 



CHAPTER XV 


Poachers and Poaching 

“Rabbits and Hares 
All unawares 
Rabbits for us 'uns, lad, 

All unawares.” 

PATRICK CHALMERS 

T HE poacher is not a romantic fellow. He is seldom brave, fre¬ 
quently unlikeable, usually unwashed and commonly smells of 
beer. Seven or eight out of every ten poachers are merely common 
thieves. They have as few redeeming characteristics as the average 
burglar. The remaining one or two individuals are usually village 
sportsman with whom the average sportsman, more fortunately placed 
than they, will have some sympathy and, not infrequently, a real 
kinship in outlook and understanding. 

It is a mistake to imagine that because a man is a poacher he is 
necessarily a sportsman at heart. A great deal of nonsense has been 
written about poachers and poaching. I think particularly of one book 
in which more drivel was written to the square inch than one would 
have believed possible. It is easy enough for a ruralising sob-stuff 
writer to paint the poacher in glowing colours as a cross between 
Deadwood Dick and High Toby. That sort of thing sells excellently 
with the type of person who views the countryside through horn¬ 
rimmed spectacles at the weekends only or who, couched comfortably 
in a centrally-heated flat in Kensington, delights to have the poacher 
pictured as the Dick Turpin of the woods, the Robin Hood of the 
hedgerows or, more often, the hard pressed cottager who snares a 
rabbit in order to provide his starving children with a Sunday 
dinner. 

The truth is that the average poacher poaches for profit and not 
for sport. He is a plain thief and usually a cowardly one. I have 
known many poachers and caught several. Of the whole galaxy I 
can count no more than ten or a dozen, spread over forty years, whom 
one would regard as manly men or as amusing or likeable characters. 
But those ten or a dozen were outstanding and unforgettable and linger 
in memory as good companions. 

171 
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The days have gone when large organised gangs of poachers came 
out from the towns at night to raid the coverts and frequently engage 
in bloody battles with the keepers. Sometimes murder was done. Then 
as now, the poachers’ motive was profit and not sport, 

Old game-books and estate records sometimes have vivid tales to 
tell of the gangs of men who swept the stubble fields at night with 
silken drag-nets for “jugging” partridges or stormed the coverts 
shooting the pheasants at roost, and sometimes shooting the keepers 
who attempted to apprehend them. 

Old Israel Buckle, who was head-keeper at Merton until shortly 
before his death in 1873, had many tales to tell of battles with really 
desperate men. Israel was small and active and very quick on his 
feet. One day he chased a poacher across a stubble field. The man, 
who was carrying his gun over his shoulder, suddenly sloped the 
barrels backwards and downwards, pulled the trigger and blew the 
brim off Buckle’s hat. Buckle at once dived between the man’s legs, 
brought him to earth and sat on his head until the other keepers came 
up. That was before my time, but such stories of desperate fights 
and murderous men linger on most great estates. Turner, the present 
head-keeper at Elveden, who is eighty or thereabouts, but still strong 
and active, has told me hair-raising tales of the gangs who, in the old 
days, up to 1914, regularly raided the coverts and partridge manors. 

In the north and midlands, where large estates adjoin mining areas or 
great manufacturing towns, the gangs were often organised to the hilt 
and would stick at nothing. 

Small wonder that game preservers set man-traps and spring-guns 
and the keepers wore hard bowler hats, which acted as helmets, and 
carried loaded truncheons. At home we had two typical bludgeons, 
which hung in the harness room. One was a square bar of iron with a 
rounded grip and the other was a hard oaken cudgel about 15 inches 
long, the thick end of which was loaded with a core of lead. 

Man-traps, which can still be found hung up as relics in old houses 
or displayed as curiosities in antique shops, were set not only to catch 
poachers but, more particularly, to guard lonely country houses against 
desperadoes who would think little of committing murder. The 
average man-trap was about 4 feet long, made and shaped like a 
gigantic rabbit-trap. If you put your foot on the plate the jaws sprang 
up and gripped you just below the knee. Once you were caught it took 
a full-grown man to stand on the spring before the jaws could be 
released. Most man-traps had saw-teeth which meant, almost in¬ 
evitably, that whoever was caught lost his leg in the long run. I have 
one such of a more or less “humane” variety, inasmuch that the jaws 
have no teeth but are plain bars of iron. Even so, any leg caught in it 
would almost certainly be broken. Barbarous though these engines 
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undoubtedly were, they were used in an age when desperate men called 
for desperate remedies. 

Man-traps have been illegal for very many years, but I once knew 
a keeper who had actually set one and caught his man not fifty years 
ago. 

The poacher, a desperate village ruffian, had been repeatedly caught 
and fined. Finally, he threatened to murder the keeper if the latter 
ever tried to catch him again. One night they met in a wood. 

“He upped with his gun an’ let drive at me not more’n 15 yards off,” 
the keeper told me. “The shot blew the skirt off me jacket and missed 
me hip by about an inch. Then he bolted. 

“After that I made up me mind to get him. There was an owd 
man-trap in the coach-house up at the Hall, all rusted up. I got 
that down to me shed, iled it up and got it workin’. Then I watched 
for me man. I reckoned he’d be workin' a little ow'd wood of about 
7 acres down on the edge o’ the marsh. That wore full o’ pheasants. 
A dyke runned right round it. So I knowed he’d go in at one corner 
where there was a bridge and a gate. I soon found his marks and two 
nights arterwards I set me trap. 

“I went round arly next mornin’ afore that wore light and there 
wore me man, gripped fast. He laid there like an owd rabbit, a-moan- 
in’ and a-blarin’. I tuk his gun and I looked down at him and I said: 
‘Now, me owd mate, we’re square! Ye tried to shute me and I’ve 
ketched yu! If I let you out of this, yu gotta lay off me coverts! ’ 

“He looked up at me, nodded his owd head and I stood on the 
spring of the trap. He crawled out, but he couldn’t rightly stand yit 
awhile, so I helped him to the road and there I left him to git home as 
best he could.” 

“What happened?” I asked. “Did he ever say a word about 
it?” 

“Nit a word! His owd woman reckoned he was a changed man. He 
was a good husband to her ever after, and thass a dam’ sight more than 
what he was afore! That owd trap cured him!” 

This extraordinary tale is true. The poacher knew that had he com¬ 
plained the keeper would have charged him with attempted murder. 
Both kept silent, and in the fulness of time carried their secret to the 
grave. 

In my copy of The Sporting Magazine for September 1796 the follow¬ 
ing item is printed: “A few days ago, a gamekeeper to a nobleman 
in Suffolk, set a man-trap for a suspected poacher, who, watching the 
keeper’s retreat from the trap, took the liberty to remove it and secret 
it in the way of the keeper’s intercourse to the spot, who unfortunately, 
just before daylight next morning, being heard to call out for help, was 
found personating his intended visitor in the trap.” 
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Nowadays, when poachers often operate by motor-car, it is highly 
essential not to let beaters know over-night which part of the shoot or 
estate is to be shot on the following day. If they are told beforehand 
the news may leek out to a gang who will make a lightning raid on 
another part of the estate whilst the actual shoot is in progress and all 
available keepers and watchers are busy. 

This actually happened on a beat of the Bossington House estate 
in Hampshire when I was shooting there in October 1951. As we 
arrived back at the house our host, Sir Richard Fairey, was told that 
a gang with a motor-van had swept through a wood at the other end of 
the estate. Luckily a keeper’s wife took the number of the van. 

I cannot recall having heard or read of the attempted murder of a 
keeper by a poacher for some ten or twelve years but, at my old home 
at Wicken, in Cambridgeshire, the first policeman ever sent to the 
village to instil law and order into our semi-amphibious fen-tigers, 
who had no use for “foreigners” and respected no man but my great- 
uncle and cousin, was murdered within a few weeks of arrival. Peacock, 
the policeman, waited outside The Maid’s Head Inn one dark night 
for some carousing fenmen whom he knew were going off on a poaching 
raid. He followed them into the back lane, which led down to Wicken 
Lode. There they suddenly set upon him, smashed in his skull with a 
bludgeon, put the body on a turf-barrow and wheeled it down into the 
reedy, quaking wilderness of the fen. There it was thrown in a deep 
pool. It was discovered years later when it was identified by the buttons 
and truncheon. The skull had been smashed in like an egg-shell. 

Our bailiff, Bob King, was driving to Cambridge by way of Upware 
Ferry when two men, Jim Bacon and another, came out of the hedge 
and asked him for a lift. As they clambered into the cart beside him he 
noticed blood on their hands and clothes and remarked on it. 

“We’ve bin a pig-killin’,” they remarked casually. That was the last 
seen of them. 

Years later, when my mother was comforting a poor old cottage 
woman on her death-bed, she produced a letter and asked my mother 
to read it, as she could neither read or write herself. The letter was 
from her son, one of the two who had begged a lift, to say that they 
had reached Liverpool in safety and had taken ship to America, where 
they had settled down. 

The old woman had nursed her dreadful secret for years, and only 
on her death-bed learned that her son had escaped and was free. 

Many similar stories of bloody affrays linger in rural history, but the 
modern poacher is far from being the desperate fellow that his fore¬ 
runners were. 

Poachers today fall into several well-defined types. First, there is 
the farm labourer who sets a few snares in his master’s fields on his way 
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home at night from work and picks them up on his way to work in the 
morning. He likes a rabbit for the pot, and, nowadays, when he can 
get 3 s to 4 s. for them, he finds that they add to his income, which, 
incidentally can be anything from £6 to £8 a week. No one objects to 
the labourer taking an occasional rabbit, but when fields are systematic¬ 
ally snared, lots of tilings, apart from the rabbits, get into the snares. I 
heard of one dreadful case where a cow caught its tongue in a snare and 
in its fright practically pulled its tongue out. Sheep and dogs catch 
their legs in them. In any case, the snaring of rabbits or the taking of 
them by any other means is confined under the Ground Game Act to 
the farm tenant and one other person only , who must be authorised by 
him in writing. 

When looking for snares you will usually find them set 10 yards or 
more out from the hedgerow in well defined runway's. When you find 
one snare, walk across the field in a straight line, parallel with the 
hedge, and you will usually find others, all set out at about an even 
distance from the hedge. Pick them up as you go and stuff them in your 
pocket. Personally, I always leave a cleft stick stuck in the ground 
where one of the snares has been set, and in the cleft place an envelope 
with my name and address on it and the words: “I will call for the 
rest later.” 

Partridge netting, as I remarked earlier in another chapter, is not 
widely practised today, but one has no guarantee that it may not be 
done at any time. Therefore all stubble fields and grass fields where 
the birds are likely to “jug” at night should be “bushed”, i.e. scatter 
cut brambles, thorn branches, or cut furse, which will effectually tangle 
the net up and ruin the poachers’ outing. 

If poachers have been long-netting for rabbits the tell-tale signs are 
a trampled place, extending over perhaps 100 yards in a straight line, 
some 20 yards out from the edge of the wood or the main rabbit bury. 
There will be flecks of fur on the ground, where rabbits have been 
taken out of the net, possibly a few bloodstains on the ground, 
and footmarks. The best way to ruin the long-netters’ game is to 
go out several times in the course of a fortnight on dark nights, 
when the rabbits are feeding well out in the field, and send a dog 
to chase them back to their bury. If this is done every second or 
third night for a fortnight, well before midnight, the rabbits will 
become cautious and are not likely to come out and feed until just 
before dawn. 

Signs of purse-netting by poachers are all too obvious—trampled 
grass and brambles round the burrows, footmarks in the ditch, flecks of 
fur and sometimes digging operations. The only way to counter-act 
that sort of thing is by constant vigilance, which includes carrying a 
pair of field-glasses. 
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I must confess to a sneaking regard for the poacher who is man 
enough to go out in broad daylight with a gun. He knows full we j} 
that his first shots will attract attention and, to that extent, he is 
running a sporting risk. Usually the poaching gunner is a sportsman 
at heart and not a bad fellow. 

This does not, however, apply to the motor-car poacher, who pulls up 
by the roadside, shoots a pheasant at roost or feeding on the stubbles 
or “browns” a covey of partridges over the hedge. This sort of poach¬ 
ing has increased tremendously in the last twenty-five years The 
offenders are usually people from the towns who have no idea of sport 
and, unlike the village gunner, shoot their birds sitting and not flying. 
With pheasants fetching anything from 15 s. to 25J. each, these motor¬ 
car thieves are in the game for profit and not through any sporting 
instincts. Personally, if I came on such a carload, I would have no 
hesitation in shooting at their tyres. Indeed, an Essex farmer friend, 
some four years ago, near Margaretting, noticed a large black saloon 
car drive on to one of his fields at dusk. Two “spiv types” got out. 
He drove after them, and, sitting in his van, demanded to know what 
they were up to. 

One of the men strode over to the van, stuck his ugly face close 

to the open window and snarled: “ Take that you b-! ” and punched 

the farmer on the jaw. He then took to his heels and ran. 

The farmer leapt out of his van, grabbed his 12-bore, which in¬ 
variably accompanies him, and, waiting until the man was about 60 
yards away, let drive. He collapsed, howling, on the field. His com¬ 
panion dashed for a wire fence, got hung up on the barbed wire and 
was there peppered at 70 yards with the other barrel. 

Both men were handed over to the police and taken to hospital. 
The rotor-arm was taken out of their car, but when the police came to 
remove it early next morning it had gone! These men were common 
turkey thieves from the East End, but it is significant that no other 
turkey thieves have visited that farm since. Nor did they take any 
proceedings against the man who shot them. Game-preservers may 
draw their own conclusions from this moral. 

There is a delightful story told of old John Buckle, son of Israel, 
that when he went to arrest a poacher at Merton the man put his gun 
to his shoulder and said: “If you move a foot towards me, I’ll shoot 
you dead.” Buckle thereupon handed his own gun to his assistant and 
said: “If he shoots me, Bill, do you shoot him too.” Pie then walked 
calmly up to his man, took the gun from him and marched him off. 

One need not resort to desperate measures to make life uncomfort¬ 
able for the average poacher. Trip-wires, alarm guns, dummy 
pheasants, pitfalls, half-sawn planks, bushed fields and even Verey 
lights can be employed, sometimes with amusing success. 
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The best trip-wire is to set two strands of barbed wire about 6 
feet apart across a ride or track which they are likely to use. Each 
wire should be pegged taut about 4 inches above the ground. "When 
the poacher trips over the first wire, he will probably skin his hands 
and face on the second one. If he misses the first wire he is almost 
certain to “go for six” over the second one. 

Dummy pheasants waste his cartridges and fetch the keeper at 
double-quick time before he can do any real damage. Pitfalls, dug 
across rides or in paths need not be more than 3 feet deep but all trace of 
soil must be removed and the top covered with a light screen of dead 
leaves, bracken or sods. Once a poacher has jolted his liver in the dark 
and possibly let off his gun in doing so, he will think twice about coming 
again. 

Half-sawn planks—be sure to saw them through on the underside — 
are particularly useful on marshes, especially in January, when 6 feet 
of frozen mud and water have a dampening effect. Very lights were 
employed against marauding punt-gunners and flight shooters landing 
from boats by the late Vierville de Grespigny, son of the unquenchable 
Sir Claude, when he had Northey Island in the Essex Blackwater, now 
tenanted by that amusing and realistic philosopher, Sir Norman Angell. 

In the long run, one’s best weapons against the poacher are local 
goodwill and “bush telegraphy”. Give the farm labourers, the village 
policeman and the village publican an occasional day’s rabbiting and 
a pheasant or a pair of rabbits at Christmas, and you give them a vested 
interest in your own sport. Any outsider who attempts to poach is 
their enemy as well as yours. 

One of the most amusing poachers I ever knew was my boyhood 
hero and companion, the late Uriah Marshall of Wicken Lode in the 
Fens. Ury was one of our more adventurous “fen-tigers”, who, for 
the benefit of his health, left the village as a young man to work in the 
Nottinghamshire coalfields. There he became a thorn in the side of the 
keepers on the 8,000-acre estate of “Squire” Musters, of Annesley Park. 

On one occasion a keeper hunted Ury at top speed through the 
park and lost him among the bracken and bushes on the verge of a 
lake. 

“I slid out along the trunk of an owd tree what laid half in the 
water,” Ury told me, “until I come to a bed o’ water-lilies. Then I 
lowered meself into the water like a eel, not stirrin’ up no mud more’n 
I could help. I knowed there was a gravel bottom and that weren’t 
more’n 5 foot deep, so I draw’d meself down into the water, pulled 
they owd lily-pads over me phizzog and ony left me snout stickin’ 
out among ’em so as I cud breathe. 

“An’, do you know, master, that damned owd fule of a keeper come 
and stood on the bank not 10 foot from me a-peekin’ about lookin’ for 

M 
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me and never even seed my little owd snout a’sticking up among the 
lily-pads.” 

This masterly adaptation of the normal habits of that subaqueous 
African buck or antelope, most appositely named the Situtunga, who 
sinks himself on his haunches into the sudd of the Upper Nile until only 
his nose is visible, reminds me of the salt-water escapade of my old 
friend “Admiral” Bill Wyatt, the eighty-three-year-old uncrowned 
king of Mcrsea Island. 

Bill is proud of the fact that for seventy years or more he has poached 
the marshes of the coast whenever tide and opportunity served. And 
on all that coast there is no better duck-marsh than Old Hall, which I 
rented through Elysian winters. It is part of the whole duty of marsh¬ 
land man to poach Old Hall. Fell, the keeper, has waged unceasing 
war for half a century. Indeed, things got so bad at one time that he 
and his assistant trained a great black dog to tear a scarecrow to pieces 
and then loosed it on the marshes to tackle the poachers, It was known 
as “Fclley’s black hound” and spread terror among the salt-water 
raiders. 

On one occasion Bill Wyatt and some others launched a duck-punt 
over the sea-wall, ran it on to Pennyhole Fleet on the marsh, some 
18 acres of fresh water, and netted the fleet for eels. 

When they had got the net full of eels, loaded them into trunks and 
stowed aboard the punt, they started to haul the punt on rollers back 
over the sea-wall to launch it into the creek. 

At that moment “Felley’s black hound” and the keepers arrived at 
the gallop. The punt was see-sawing on top of the sea-wall, with the 
poachers hauling on the bows and the keepers lugging at the stern, with 
the great black hound prancing round and roaring like a bull. Fell 
“sicked him on” to the poachers. He immediately grabbed one man 
by the seat of his trousers, taking a mouthful of flesh at the same time, 
whereupon the punt shot up in the air and keepers, poachers and eels 
all collapsed on the ground together, in one squirming mass. 

Best of all those desperate adventures, I like the story told me by the 
“Admiral”: 

“Thass forty year agoo,” he explained. “Time I had to black me 
face. I was on Owd Hall gittin’ me dinner. I peeked over the wall with 
me face well hid in the grass and me owd hat jammed down. There 
set an owd hare jist t’other side of a bullick what was a’grazin’. I could 
see that owd hare right through the bullick’s legs. So I shoved 
the snout o’ me gun through the grass, squinted down the barrel and 
says: ‘Now,Miss Sally,you’ll have to jump damn quick if you don’twant 
to line my belly!’ 

“Bang goes the gun. Over pops the hare. Dead as a stone. Up goes 
the bullick on all four legs, a yard and a half in the air. Sprung up like 
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a jumpin’ jack he did. Across the marsh he goes like steam-o. Down 
the wall I runs, quick as light, jumps the dyke, collars me owd hare 
and hops back up the wall. 

‘“Howd you on!’ hollers out someone. Damn! There was owd 
Fell, the keeper, and his mate a’comin’ at me like a couple o’ bulls. I 
warn’t a’going to howd on for them. I hops in me dinghy, shoves orf, 
and owd Sam Jennings and me rowed orf like one o’clock. Over the 
wall comes they two keepers. They hopped in a little owd skiff what lay 
in a rill. I ha’mt seen it—du. I’d ha stove the b—r in! They rows 
arter us, oars a’going like windmills, hollerin’ out they’d shoot us. 

“'I know ye! I knows the names o’ both on yer. I’ll hev the law 
on yer!’ hollers our owd Felly. I knowed he didn’t! He were too fur 
orf. But I tips up me owd powder flask, gits a half handful o’ that black 
powder, spits a great gob in it, and I rubs that all over me face, and me 
mate’s. We looked like a couple of blackaboys. 

“‘Now row for the b—r!’ I says to Sam. ‘Head on, boy, hard as 
yew goo. Ram’em and sink’em! We’ll make the b—sswim!’ 

“Away we goo, rowin’ like one o’clock. Straight for ’em. They 
see’d what was up. They was only in a cranky owd skiff, easy upset. 
Tide a’flowin’ and 16 foot o’ water under ’em! 

“Damn, they turned and rowed for the shore like one o’clock. 
We never catched ’em, more’s the pity. But we shot by within six 
foot of ’em and, as we passed, I hit the water wi’ me owd oar sich a 
crack. Chucked a bucket o’ water over both of ’em. That christened 
’em! 

“‘Keep yew on land, ye b—s’, I sings out. ‘That’s your right place. 
You’re safer there. This here creek is ourn. We don’t want no tres¬ 
passers.’” 

Such salt-water adventurers are first-class fellows, good sportsmen 
and good friends, totally different in outlook and manhood from the 
miserable motor-car thieves who venture out from the towns in order 
to poach, not for a sporting dinner, but for the cash value of the birds. 

Alas, we no longer live in the rumbustious days when such gentry 
could be dealt with adequately in the golden words of Colonel George 
Hanger, the ebullient friend of “ Prinny ”, who departed this life, full of 
fire, in 1824. 

Says Hanger: “The best method of all, had I a manor, and my 
house lay close to my preserve cover, which I would adopt, is to plant 
a six-pounder cannon on a platform at the top of the house, thus 
loaded: Buy a bushel of marbles, such as the boys play with at taw, put 
a double handful into the cannon; and have clay balls, just the size of 
the calibre of the gun, made and baked at the brick-kilns, first boring 
three or four holes with an iron, nearly as big as your little finger, 
through and through them. 
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“This ball, when fired from a cannon, will make a most terrible 
whizzing noise, and, together with the marbles buzzing about a fellow’s 
ears, would make him think that the very devil was in the wood. 

“1 would also build my gamekeeper a house on one flank on the 
opposite side of the wood, with no door nor window below. The lower 
room might be easily lighted from above; and the door ten feet from 
the ground. He might draw the ladder up at night. In this castle he 
would stand a siege, for it would be impossible to set fire to the house. 
And a round tower of about thirty feet like the martello towers, only in 
miniature, with a six-pounder mounted at the top of it, with a door 
going out from the corner of his bedroom up to the platform on which 
the cannon is planted should also be built. 

‘ 1 Thus either the gamekeeper, or I, should, from our positions, always 
have a flanking fire on the enemy. I am of opinion, if, about two or 
three times a week, my gamekeeper and self were to fire about three 
or four rounds each, into the wood, that the very devil himself would 
not go into it.” 

One wonders if any pheasant would have dared to enter this ferocious 
warrior’s coverts. 



CHAPTER XVI 


A Plague of Vermin 

They’re shy as the otter, they’re sly as the fox, 

They’re worse to approach than the craftiest hind. 

PATRICK CHALMERS 

T HERE is more vermin in Britain today than at any time for more 
than half a century. The break-up of estates and the consequent 
unemployment of keepers has meant an unparalleled increase in rats, 
magpies, carrion crows, jays, Little Owls, stoats, sparrow-hawks and 
poaching cats. Foxes increased tremendously during the war, when 
hunting was stopped in many counties, with the result that many 
hunting countries today are grossly over-foxed. 

This increase in vermin is serious, not only to the game preserver 
but to the farmer, the smallholder and the man who keeps a few 
chickens in his back garden. 

The attempt to substitute so-called Pest Officers, employed by the 
County Agricultural Executive Committees, has been an utter and 
absolute failure. Most of these men have very little practical know¬ 
ledge of vermin or how to catch them. Much of their time is taken 
in filling up forms, issuing instructions, which murder the King’s 
English by employing that barbaric jargon which is the unholy child 
of bureaucracy, and in motoring round the countryside at the tax¬ 
payer’s expense “when the sun has warmed the fields”. Many of 
these men could not catch a common cold, let alone a rat. Some 
drifted into their peculiar occupation in order to avoid war-service, 
whilst others are more or less ne’er-do-wells, with no trade at their 
fingers’ ends, who thus enjoy “a little brief authority”, like Shakes¬ 
peare’s fool. Indeed, I knew' one man who took on the job at £5 a 
week merely because it gave him a war-time allowance of petrol and 
an excuse to motor round the countryside visiting his old friends. Even 
he knew more about the job than the bankrupt ironmonger, the 
“failed” chicken farmer and the ex-officer who filled similar posts 
elsewhere. 

Like every other form of state control and centralisation, the Pest 
Officer’s “service” provided by the County Committee, is almost 
m* i8r 
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invariably expensive, unreliable and inefficient. There is no substitute 
for a good gamekeeper. 

Before estates were broken up there was a keeper or a vermin- 
trapper to roughly every square mile of country. They knew every 
woodland, hedge, ditch, bank, pool, stream and marsh. They knew 
the birds and rabbits that dwelt therein, the good and the bad. The 
result was that rats, carrion crows, magpies and the rest were kept 
down to a minimum. 

Rats alone devour several millions of pounds’ worth of food each 
year. By keeping down the rat population the keeper performs a 
national service to the community as a whole, particularly the farmer. 
Carrion crows, magpies and jackdaws are a constant menace to the 
owner of chickens, whilst in the wilder parts of the country, the 
buzzard, polecat and raven are constant and bloodthirsty enemies 
of the farmyard. 

Today all types of vermin have increased by leaps and bounds. 
The result is that in many parishes, although there may be plenty of 
woodland, a pheasant is a rarity, the partridge barely holds its own, 
and even the rabbit is becoming almost as scarce as the Golden Fleece 
which led Ulysses half round the known world of Greece. 

Rats are easily the worst enemy of game birds, ducks and poultry. 
They will kill a partridge on the nest or even a hen pheasant. They 
will take whole nestfuls of eggs and leave barely a trace. They are 
bloodthirsty, ruthless and cunning beyond belief. It is an actual fact 
that a rat will grip a hen’s egg or a game-bird’s egg in its paws, lie 
on its back and be towed away by a companion. 

Carrion crows today are a common sight in almost every county. 
Yet before 1939 one could shoot in half a dozen counties and seldom 
see one. Magpies were almost as uncommon. Both will suck eggs 
and kill young birds without discrimination and on a wholesale scale. 
Both are cunning to a degree. 

The worst enemies of the game-preserver and farmer, in order of 
wickedness, are rats, crows, poaching cats, magpies, sparrow-hawks, 
Little Owls, stoats and weasels. Secondly, in degree of damage, 
come jays, jackdaws, kestrels and hedgehogs. Thirdly, come foxes, 
badgers, peregrine falcons, buzzards, harriers, ravens and Long-eared 
Owls. 

If one has a marsh shoot the great black-backed, or saddle-backed, 
gulls and herring gulls should be included, whilst otters will un¬ 
doubtedly destroy not only full-grown wild ducks but pheasants and 
partridges. Polecats, in the few districts where they occur, are blood¬ 
thirsty killers of the first order. 

None of the birds and animals in the first schedule should be allowed 
to draw breath on any shoot, or, for that matter, on any well-run farm. 
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Those on the second schedule do a certain amount of damage at certain 
times of the year. Jays, for example, are great egg-robbers. So are 
jackdaws. Kestrels do a great deal of good by destroying young rats, 
field-mice and beetles, but during the rearing season they will occasion¬ 
ally kill young pheasants and partridges during the weeks whilst they 
are still chicks. In the third schedule, foxes, although they kill many 
rats and rabbits, can be a thorn in the game-preserver’s side if there 
are too many of them. 

Personally, I have more than a soft spot for the badger. He does 
immense good by digging out nests of young rats and wasps 3 nests, 
but occasionally one comes across a rogue badger who takes to killing 
chickens or game birds. He has to be dealt with, but before any 
badger is condemned out of hand he should first be proved guilty. 
He is far too interesting and lovable an animal to be poisoned or trapped 
indiscriminately. Pest Officers, in their abysmal ignorance, usually 
regard him as capable of every villainy, but this is a gross libel on an 
Ancient Briton. 

Peregrine falcons and harriers are so uncommon and such gallant 
sportsmen that the average shooting man will not grudge them an 
occasional duck, grouse or rabbit. I must confess, however, that I 
have little sympathy for the cowardly, stinking buzzard, who is 
becoming far too common in many parts of the country, particularly 
in Wales and the west. 

As for the Little Owl, although recent attempts have been made to 
whitewash him by the extreme type of bird protectionist, there is 
not the slightest doubt that this bloodthirsty little villain does an 
immense amount of harm. He hunts by day, kills gamebird chicks 
and almost any sort of song-bird. He has increased out of all pro¬ 
portion, since he was first introduced Into this country by the late 
Lord Lilford, and he deserves no mercy. The Barn Owl, on the other 
hand, does an immense amount of good by killing rats and voles. 
Personally, I would never shoot one under any circumstances, and 
I have never yet known one do any damage to game. The Short¬ 
eared Owl, who is almost entirely an autumn migrant, although some 
pairs breed on East Coast marshes, in the Broads district, on Wicken 
Fen and elsewhere, does a lot of good, particularly by destroying rats 
and field voles. 

The best methods of dealing with rats are by gassing them, putting 
down Rodine or other good poisons, trapping and ferreting. Each 
and every method is to be employed. Rats soon become accustomed 
to one danger and quickly shift their quarters. Their migrations from 
one place to another should be carefully studied. It is not far short of 
the mark to say that two or three colonies of rats will do more damage 
than all the other vermin put together on a shoot or farm. 
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Carrion crows and magpies are almost impossible to shoot unless 
one has the time to wait patiently for them, sometimes for hours on 
end. The one period when they relax vigilance is when they are 
nesting in the spring. Then they can be shot on the nest or 
when coming to it or leaving it. Every nest should be visited and 
two or three shots fired into it, to make sure that the eggs are 
destroyed. 

On a certain farmers’ shoot in east Essex, which swarmed with 
magpies, the keeper put down, in the spring of 1950, a large quantity 
of “Tottenham pudding’’, that unsavoury form of pig-food, which 
is composed of town swill and other waste, liberally dosed with Rodine. 
It was spread along certain tall hedgerows where the birds normally 
roosted and nested. Within a fortnight he picked up a hundred and 
eighteen dead magpies. The result was that the bag of partridges 
that season was more than doubled. 

Before the use of strychnine was made illegal, keepers commonly 
injected it into eggs which were placed in the forks of trees or in 
disused nests, with deadly results. But today strychnine is illegal, 
although I know one old keeper in East Anglia who still uses it. 

Crows and magpies can be poisoned if one cuts open a rat, a young 
rabbit or a small bird and smear the inside with a lump of Rodine 
about the size of one’s thumbnail. This cannot harm dogs, who 
vomit it up. 

A crow-trap, which can easily be made with a few poles and a 
roll of wire netting, is deadly. If a crow-trap was constructed on every 
farm we should soon bring the crow population almost to vanishing 
point. 

The most successful one I have seen was constructed in the Old 
Deer Park at Stoneleigh Abbey, Lord Leigh’s place in Warwickshire. 
The keeper on that particular beat, Pryor, was, by an odd coincidence, 
keeper to my uncle, thirty years ago, in the fens, near Mildenhall in 
Suffolk. What he does not know about vermin catching could be 
written on the back of a threepenny piece. 

Pryor constructed a wire cage 14, feet long, 8 feet wide and about 
5 feet high, in the Old Deer Park, with a funnel-shaped entrance in 
the top. This was baited with a dead rabbit or two. The result was 
that he took eighty-four carrion crows in approximately six weeks, 
sometimes finding five or six crows in the trap at once. 

It is a method which could easily and cheaply be copied on any 
shoot and would undoubtedly lower the number of crows and jack¬ 
daws which today are a pest in most localities. 

In the same period of roughly six weeks, he took twenty-two stoats 
in an open trap set in a tunnel made of thin slabs of sandstone right 
on the narrow shingle foreshore of the River Avon, which runs through 
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the park. Pryor says that stoats regularly hunt the river-bank, some¬ 
times paddling in an inch or two of water, and that such a trap, set 
on the edge of a stream, is an infallible method of catching them. It is 
a tip which, I confess, was new to me. 

Today, alas! there are no deer in the park where, until the 1914-18 
war, some four or five hundred fallow deer roamed at large over the 
365 acres of bracken-covered hill and valley whose ancient forest 
oaks are part of the old Forest of Arden. In those days they could kill 
three hundred pheasants a day in the park alone, but today bags 
are light, as a large part of the park is taken up with a military 
camp. 

Open traps for all four-footed vermin can be set legally in artificial 
tunnels made of slates, logs, sods or branches or in box-traps. These 
should be set in hedges, on planks spanning dykes or ditches, at the 
foot of dry stone walls or in tunnels on the top of walls along which 
vermin often run. 

The important time to trap is at the end of the shooting season 
before the birds have begun to lay their eggs. Every head of vermin 
then destroyed probably means a clutch of eggs saved. No mercy 
should be shown to the stoat who, in the words of one sporting writer, 
is thus described: “Of all the pests which the gamekeeper has to 
contend with, none can be more fatal than the stoat. A more lithe, 
active, crafty, blood-thirsty foe to all animals of a size equal to itself, 
none has ever been constructed. With the ferocity of a tiger, the 
swiftness and activity of a greyhound, and the nose of a bloodhound, 
nothing is safe from it, and its skill in hunting must be watched to be 
believed. Rabbits, young pheasants, partridges and leverets, are all 
of them its prey in turn, while it has no difficulty in scaling easy 
sloping trees or low bushes to destroy broods of young birds whose 
nests have been placed in such positions. The blood only of each 
victim is sucked and the body left to perish, and we believe that 
there is no creature alive which destroys so great a number of animals, 
in proportion to its own bulk, as does the stoat. Let the careful keeper 
then leave not one alive on his beat, or he will assuredly rue it.” 

The weasel is almost as destructive as the stoat. Indeed, its only 
recommendation to mercy is that it kills a great many rats. If you 
have plenty of rats, leave a few weasels to get on with the job, but if 
there are few or no rats, the weasel is best out of the way. 

Poaching cats, particularly those which take to the woods, live 
wild and bring up their families in a hollow tree or other nest, should 
be shot or trapped on sight. They will do immense damage and, 
if they are allowed to bring up their families, the young soon 
develop all the bloodthirstiness of the true wild-cat and most of 
its characteristic appearance, with the difference that the tail of a 
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wild-bred domestic cat is never quite as short and bushy as that of a 
true wild-cat. 

Incidentally, a dead cat, the riper the better, is an infallible bait 
for a fox. The corpse should be pegged down and surrounded with 
a ring of carefully concealed traps. It is ten to one that the poaching 
fox will be caught within a week. 

A live cat, imprisoned in a wire cage and placed out in the field 
will infallibly draw every crow, magpie and jay in the district. They 
will come in swarms to mob the animal, and if the keeper is well 
hidden in a ditch within gunshot he can knock them over one after 
the other. There need be no cruelty in this so far as the cat is con¬ 
cerned. If it is given a bird or a young rabbit to eat whilst in the 
cage it will be perfectly happy. Old-fashioned Essex keepers used to 
construct special dome-shaped wire or withy cages to contain their 
decoy cats, which were appropriately called “domes”. If the cat 
can be tethered by a cord attached to a collar and pegged down out 
in the field it is an even better decoy than the caged cat. 

One of the best traps to catch ordinary four-footed vermin is the 
old-fashioned “dead fall”, which is simply a large heavy stone or 
block of wood set on the well-known “figure of four” trigger support, 
Such a trap can be made without any expense at all and, if baited 
with the entrails of a freshly killed rabbit, it is deadly. A really heavy 
block of stone will kill almost any vermin on which it falls, including 
a fox, if the stone is heavy enough. There is no question of the animal 
lingering in pain. 

Open wire box-traps, which can be bought from any ironmonger or 
maker of traps and shooting requisites, are most useful, particularly 
the type which opens at both ends. They should be set in ditches 
and on the runs used by stoats and weasels and left open for a week 
or so on end so that the animals become accustomed to running through 
them. Then the trap should be baited and the trigger set. Next 
morning one will usually find a stoat or weasel as a prisoner. These 
traps are merciful, cause no pain whatever and can be bought from 
any village ironmonger. 

In short, trapping always pays. If it can be done by using box- 
traps, dead-falls and other merciful traps, so much the better. The 
open “gin” is horribly cruel, but unfortunately no effective substitute 
for it has so far been found. It should never be used unless it is absolutely 
necessary. 

Traps of any nature should be visited at least once a day, preferably 
twice, morning and evening. A trap set in the evening loses the human 
scent much more quickly than a trap set in the morning, because the 
evening dews and mists destroy it. All traps should be set with gloves 
on, if possible, to destroy scent, but if the trapper is not wearing gloves 
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he should wash his hands in a ditch or pond and rub them in loose 
earth before setting the trap. 

Trapping should be intensified during the winter months when vermin 
are always hungrier. Snowy weather is particularly helpful as their 
footprints can be clearly identified. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Birds Fit for the Pot 

“Is’t death in the pot, friend?” 

W E stood under the sea wall in the sharp blue of an autumn 
afternoon while the marsh-keeper and the looker slowly beat out 
the reed-beds and quaking fringes of the long fleet which snaked for 
half a mile, glittering in the sun, until it ended in a broad pool on the 
other side of the wall. 

You never know what will come off the fleet, and suddenly top the 
wall in a flicker of quick wings. Duck of several sorts always. Some¬ 
times plover, grey or green or golden. And always a few snipe and 
curlews. But the coots are the mainstay. 

They rose in a rush before the keeper that afternoon, their lobbed 
feet scuttering white trails across the water before they finally rose 
higher and higher, coming over the sea wall like black cross-bows. 
At the end of it all, apart from a few duck, there were seventeen coots 
in the bag, a couple of moorhens, a pair of curlew and a young shelduck. 

My companion, a man to whom food offers no problems, spurned the 
coots contemptuously with his foot. “Black vermin! 1 ’ he grunted. 
“You can’t even give ’em away; they’re as uneatable as that shelduck.” 

“You haven’t grown up yet,” I told him tersely and invited him to 
lunch a week hence. 

When he came he drank game soup, ate casserole of chicken, tried 
a little salmi of wild duck, drank a glass or two of Nuits St. George 
1945, and remarked that he could not have eaten a better lunch 
anywhere. 

When he learned that the game soup was made from moorhens, that 
the casserole of chicken consisted of some of the despised black vermin, 
skinned, part-boiled in milk and then casseroled, and that the salmi of 
duck amounted merely to the breasts of the pair of curlew and the 
young shelduck, he became pensive. 

The truth is that the average household cither ignores or wastes 
many shootable birds, particularly wildfowl, which if they are cooked 
in the right way, are most excellent eating. Moorhens as I have said 
earlier make excellent game soup. You can use the whole bird. Coots 
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are equally excellent, but of quite a different flavour. Properly cooked 
they have all the qualities of chicken. But a coot must be skinned not 
plucked. The dense undercoat of black down will defy anyone’s 
fingers, and even if scorched with a gas pistol, it is still not worth the 
trouble. Always skin a coot, particularly if it lives on or near salt 
water, for you then remove the fat and oil sacs which lie just under 
the skin and impart a fishy flavour if the bird feeds on the tide-edge. 

It is even more necessary to skin a brent goose, a curlew, a young 
shelduck or a heron, if you should think of eating them. Curlews vary 
tremendously in flavour. A young bird or a bird which has been feeding 
on the harvest fields or cattle marshes is nearly always quite passable 
eating, either roast or in a casserole, but an old bird shot on the mud 
in January after a winter’s diet of marine food can stink the house out, 
Brent geese vary in flavour according to their food. If they have fed 
exclusively on widgeon grass, their flavour is gamy, and although the 
flesh is dark, they make a good dish. Occasionally', however, you will 
strike one that has been feeding on rank seaweed, which makes it quite 
impossible for the table. 

The best way to treat a brent goose is to skin it overnight, wash it out 
thoroughly under the tap, removing all black interior fat and mem¬ 
brane, rub coarse salt into the breast, stuff the inside with one or two 
large sliced onions and then leave the carcase for at least ten hours. 
At the end of that time the onions will have drawn out any fishy flavour. 
They should be thrown away. The bird can then be roasted with a 
strip or two of fat bacon tied over the breast and served with sage and 
onion stuffing. Orange salad is an improvement. I have eaten scores 
of brent geese and cannot recollect ever having had to throw more than 
one or two away. 

Grey-lag, pinkfeet, barnacle and white-fronted geese are all ex¬ 
cellent eating and can be treated like any ordinary tame goose, although 
it is usually advisable to skin barnacle. True, my friend Major Hugh 
Pollard, who is a notable cook, say's that wild geese are “abominable”, 
but I do not think he can have eaten many of them. 

Swans are also excellent birds for the table. My' household ate five 
of them in one winter, and others which I sold to the local hotel, where 
they duly appeared on the menu as “roast goose”, provoked no revolt. 
A swan in winter can be hung for as long as five weeks and it should be 
roasted slowly and well basted for at least five hours. The flesh is darkish, 
close in texture and has something of the faint gamy sweetness of 
venison. Gold roast swan, cut very thin with a sharp knife and eaten 
with a little French mustard and orange salad, is excellent. 

Shelduck, or bar-geese, as the Essex fowlers call them, must be 
approached with wariness. Indeed, an old shelduck, once he is in 
the oven, can usually be approached only in a suit of armour. Throw 
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him away—or your wife will run away. But a young bar-goose, killed 
any time up to the end of October, carefully skinned, soaked overnight 
in salt and water, then dried and stuffed with raw cut onions for six 
hours, after which time you throw the onions away .and either roast 
or casserole the duck, can be almost as good as any other duck. 

Redshank, if thoroughly cleaned, and then stuffed with sage and 
onions, are almost as good as snipe. The same applies to many other 
small waders. But the queen of all waders, from the culinary point of 
view, is the dunlin, which the Essex fowlers call “the ox-bird” and the 
Norfolk gunners “a stint”. “Ox-bird pudden” is a prized delicacy 
on the Essex coast. The birds should be carefully cleaned to rid them 
of any sand or tiny molluscs and then cooked whole with a piece of 
beef-steak—if you can get it—or shin of beef, with a few onions, exactly 
as one would cook a beef-steak pudding. A few breasts of moorhens or 
coots will add to the pudding, which has a richness and delicate 
flavour all its own. 

As for pigeons, which can be extremely dry if not properly treated, 
by far the best way to cook them is to cut off the breasts of several birds, 
take out the hearts and livers, wash the lot, chop it all up into sma ll 
pieces and then either cook it in the casserole or in a pudding basin with 
a soft suet crust; if in a pudding, a slice or two of bacon will improve 
matters. They should be cooked for between 2 and 2| hours. 

All wild duck should be hung until they are tender and then roasted 
in a quick oven, but not overdone. They should be basted liberally, as 
most are inclined to be a little on the dry side. The best salad for roast 
wild duck is made of orange and water-cress with an oil dressing but no 
vinegar. A dash of brandy improves it. A red-wine sauce with a sharp 
lemon or orange flavour and a few drops of tabasco is excellent. 

Colonel Peter Hawker, who shot everything and ate most things, 
had his own particular sauce. It consisted of two glasses of port wine, 
one tablcspoonful of Harvey’s sauce, one tablcspoonful of mushroom 
ketchup and one tablespoonful of lemon juice. To this you must add a 
finely chopped shallot, two or three cloves, a blade of mace and a dash 
of cayenne pepper. These should be stewed in a strong stock to which 
the port wine and sauces are added just before it comes to the boil. 
Meanwhile melted butter and flour should be mixed to a smooth 
consistency in a separate pan, to which the stock sauce is then added, 
and well stirred. The result is well worth while. 

Hawker was not above going out to shoot “a roast of larks, fieldfares 
and redwings”, mention of which occurs frequently in his diary, and 
while one would never shoot a lark, I have certainly found that field¬ 
fares and redwings can be excellent, either roast, casseroled or in a pud¬ 
ding. They are dryish birds, but with proper stock and plenty of bast¬ 
ing they are far better than nothing. As for sparrow pudding, a great 
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country delicacy in my youth, I confess that I have eaten it dozens of 
times and hope to do so again. A couple of dozen fat winter sparrows, 
netted at night with clap-nets after they have fed well in the stack¬ 
yard, are excellent—provided you can find an enthusiast to pluck them! 

Green plover are, of course, excellent. In fact I would as soon eat a 
peewit as a partridge, but in most counties they are protected, so that 
they can be ruled out. Golden plover need no recommendation. They 
are as good as woodcock, but grey plover, when shot on the tide, should 
always be most carefully washed to remove any sand from the gizzard. 

Major Pollard gives a most excellent recipe for a woodcock pie which 
I must confess I have never tried, although I once lived for a month on a 
Hebridean isle on nothing but mutton and woodcock, after which I 
never wanted to see either again for a year, Major Pollard’s recipe for 
his pie and for his fiambe dressing is as follows: Line your pie dish with 
bacon, then sliced calves’ liver; then pack in a brace of woodcock, 
breast downwards, surrounded by ham, bacon and onion forcemeat 
well seasoned with herbs. Blanket with either more liver or a steak and 
crust over all. Flambi is a dressing which can be applied to either 
woodcock or snipe, and is excellent. For woodcock flambi roast the 
birds for fifteen minutes, joint and carve off the meat, and pile in a hot 
silver dish. Brush the carcase and strain all gravy and trail into a 
saucepan, thicken this to a sauce with salt, pepper, butter and a little 
mild paprika; stir in cream to thicken. Now serve your woodcock, 
pour over them a glass of warm brandy, light it, let it burn off, and 
then pour on your sauce. Snipe flambi are served whole, but are opened 
and basted with the trail before serving them hot, brandied and flambed. 

I do not imagine that many people can say that they have eaten 
roast bittern, but at my boyhood home in the fens it was a family 
legend that roast bittern had been served more than once in my great- 
uncle’s time, for it was no uncommon thing then for half a dozen bitterns 
to be seen or shot in a day on the wild fens which stretched through the 
parishes of Wicken, Burwell and Swaffham. The verdict was that the 
flesh was white and not unlike pheasant. 

Starling pudding is still eaten in some Essex and Cambridgeshire 
villages. But in order to destroy the natural bitterness of the bird I 
am informed that “you must fust pull their hids off”. Apparently 
mere chopping-off of heads will not do. I think I would rather try 
Kentish crow pudding, which, they tell me, in the Isle of Harty, is as 
good as chicken pudding. No doubt it depends on the chicken. 

My precious, never-to-be-parted-with, leather-bound and dog¬ 
eared copy of the one and only Mrs. Glasse (that greatest and first of 
all English cooks), which, mark you, bears her signature, says these 
wise words on choosing “a goose, wild goose and bran goose—If the 
bill and foot be red and the body full of hairs, she is old, but if the bill 
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be yellow and she has but few hairs, she is young. If new, her feet will 
be limber; but if stale, dry. Understand the same of a wild goose and 
bran goose.” And she adds this on the choice of “The Shuffler 
Godwits, Marie, Knotts, Gulls, Ruffs, Dotters and Wheat-Ears, 
These birds when new, are limber-footed, when stale, dry-footed; when 
fat, they have a rump; when lean, a close and hard one; when young, 
their legs are smooth; when old, rough.” 

To top up your fowler’s supper, here is a recipe for “Shrub or The 
Duke of Norfolk’s Punch” which I have taken from the old calfbound, 
hand-written Countess Fitzwilliam’s Small Cookery Book , which was in 
use in the kitchens at Wentworth Woodhouse from 1760 onwards and 
now lies before me. “Take nine oranges and nine lemons, pare them 
very thin; put the skins into a gallon of the best old Brandy, stop them 
close up 24 hours; take one pound of double refined sugar, put it into 
four quarts of water, and when melted, squeeze the juice of oranges 
and lemons running it through a jelly bag, put a gallon of the strongest 
and best old Mountain-Wine to the Brandy and juice; straining it also 
through the Bag inLo the Sugar and water, which must be stirred and if 
any Scum arises take it off. Then strain the whole into a vessel, which 
must be filled. Let it stand a month to fine, as soon as it is bright after 
the above time it may be bottled.” 

Oh! for the “bad old days”! 
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